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Unexpected  Find  of  Workmen 
in  Tearing  Down  an 
Empty  House. 


BU3LT  OVER  300  YEARS  AGO. 


Tlie  Circumstances  of  the  Discovery  An¬ 
swer  All  the  Eequirements  of  Ko- 
mance  except  the  Skeletons 
and  the  Chains. 


about  twenty  feet  by  fifty  feet  In  size. 
The  first  floor  was  originally  used  for 
court  purposes,  but  later  had  been  turn¬ 
ed  into  a  dwelling.  For  fiften  years  it 
has  not  been  used  at  all. 

Leading  downstairs  to  the  cellar  was 
a  flight  of  broad  steps.  The  cellar  itself 
,  during  the  years  that  have  passed  and 
I  gone  had  become  half  filled  with  dirt. 
In  fact,  nobody  knew  of  the  existence 
i  of  the  dungeons  that  now  see  the  light 
of  day  after  three  centuries.  The  dun¬ 
geons  so  far  discovered  are  three  in  num¬ 
ber.  Two  are  about  ten  feet- square  and 
the  other  extends  twenty  feet  toward 
the  street  and  Is  about  ten  feet  wide. 
All  are  half  filled  with  debris  but  are 
deep  enough  for  a  mart  to  stand  erect 
in.  The  roof  is  vaulted  and  in  the  top 
of  each  is  a  hole  which  may  have  been 
a  breathing  place  or  a  place  through 
which  to  let  down  food  to  the  prisoners. 

Near  the  cells  is  a  big  chimney  place 
fully  eight  feet  wide,  in  which  were 
found  a  handful  of  coins  bearing  date  of 
|  1627  and  some  of  much  more  recent  date. 

The  old  house  has  been  burned  out 
several  times,  but  the  walls  were  never 
damaged  much.  The  whole  neighborhood 
is  an  interesting  one.  The  building  ad¬ 
joining  the  one  torn  down  has  a  fourth 
floor  which  is  windowless.  Instead  of 
the  usual  windows  it  has  port  holes 
slanting  downward,  from  which,  “in 
days  of  old,  when  knights  were  bold,” 
men  probably  picked  off  prowling  In¬ 
dians  or  enemies  of  some  kind. 


|  An  old  llnglish  dungeon  was  brought 
to  light  yesterday  by  the  tearing  down 
of  a  building  in  the  rear  of  a  pickle  fac¬ 
tory  on  Spru.be  Street  below  Second. 

The  building  is  thought  to  have  been 
more  than  300-  years  old.  Every  brick 
in  it  was  brought  from  England  and  the 
building  was  once  the  pride  of  the  little 
colony  that  lived  here.  It  was  originally, 
it  is  said,  the  court  house  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  and  underneath  the  ground  were 
those  dungeons,  or  cells,  in  which  pris¬ 
oners  were  kept.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
cells  were  used  as  temporary  places  of 
confinement  and  not  for  prisoners  serv¬ 
ing  long  terms,  much  the  same  as  the 
"lock-ups,”  or  station  houses  of  to-day. 

The  workmen  who  are  tearing  down 
the  building  say  that  it  is  the  toughest 
job  they  ever  undertook.  The  bricks 
stick  together  as  though  a  solid  stone 
land  it  is  only  after  long  prying  with  a 
Pbar  that  they  are  separated.  The  bricks 
themselves  are  as  solid  as  in  the  days 
bf  old  and  will  be  used  again  in  an¬ 
other  building. 

The  old  prison  or  court  house  was 
in  the  neighborhood  well  known  to  be 
the  oldest  in  the  city.  Other  big  build¬ 
ings  hemmed  it  around  until  it  was 
hidden  entirely  from  sight  from  the 
street.  It  was  a  three-story  structure, 


§>een  and  peard 
In  Man^  places 

The  fire  yesterday  which  did  damage  to 
the  old  Eastwiek  mansion  brings  to  mind 
thoughts  of  the  famous  Bartram’s  Gar¬ 
den,  on  whose  grounds  it  is  located.  The 
Eastwiek  house  was  built  in  1851  by  An- 
drew  M.  Eastwic-k,  after  he  bad  become 
the  owner  of  the  property.  The  original 
Bartram  house,  which  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  famous  botanical  garden  which  bears 
the  name  of  John  Bartram,  and  which 
was  occupied  later  by  his  son,  William, 
was  erected  between  1728  and  1731, 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  he  had  the  ability 
of  erecting  it  “with  his  own  hands,”  as 
stated  by  Watson.  It  was  built  of  hewn 
stone,  and  the  garden  was  six  or  seven 
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acres  in  extent.  It  adjoined  “the  lower 
"erry.”  Upon  the  extensive  grounds  which 
urrounded  it  plants  were  first  cultivated 
in  America  for  medicinal  purposes.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  to  the 
site  of  the  ancient  dwelling,  was  after¬ 
wards  erected  the  Philadelphia,  Wilming¬ 
ton  and  Baltimore  bridge.  Upon  a  stone  ; 
in  the  wall  of  the  house  can  yet  be  seen 
this  inscription:  “John  and  Ann  Bartram, 
1731.”  Bartram’s  independent  religious  j 
views  caused  him  to  be  excluded  from  tne 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  at  Darby  in 
1758.  He  died  in  1777,  in  his  76th  year. 
****** 

Watson  in  his  various  annals  of  the 
olden  time  has  much  to  say  about  the 
man  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Garden 
which  the  flames  visited  yesterday.  He 
describes  him  as  a  most  accurate  observer 
of  nature,  and  one  of  the  first  botanists  : 
this  country  ever  produced,  a  self-taught 
genius,  whom  Linnaeus  called  “the  great¬ 
est  natural  botanist  in  the  world.”  He 
seated  himself  on  the  bank  of  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill,  below  Gray’s  Ferry,  “where  he  built 
a  comfortable  stone  house,”  says  W  at- 
son,  “and  formed  his  botanic  garden,  in: 
which  there  still  remain  some  of  the  most 
rare  and  curious  specimens  of  our  plants 
and  trees,  collected  by  him  in  Florida  and 
Canada.  The  garden  is  kept  up  with 
much  skill  by  Colonel  Carr,  who  married 
his  granddaughter,  and  is  always  worthy 
of  a  visit.  He  enjoyed, for  many  years  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Revolution^  salary  as  botanist 
to  the  royal  family  of  England.  In  the 
year  1741  a  subscription  was  made  to 
enable  him  to  travel  through  Maryland,^ 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New  York! 
to  observe  and  collect  plants  and  fossils.  | 
In  1729  James  Logan,  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  in  England,  thus  writes  respecting 
him,  saying:  ‘Please  to  procure  me  Par¬ 
kinson’s  Herbal;  I  shall  make  it  a  present 
to  a  worthy  person,  worthy  of  a  heavier 
purse  than  fortune  has  yet  allowed  him. 
John  Bartram  has  a  genius  perfectly  well 
turned  for  botany;  no  man  in  these  parts 
is  so  capable  of  serving  you,  but  none 
can  worse  bear  the  loss  of  his  time  with¬ 
out  a  due  consideration.’ 

1  ****** 

It  is  further  told  that  Hector  St.  John, 
of  Carlisle,  left  a  picturesque  description 
of  things  seen  and  observed  of  John  Bar- 
tram  and  his  garden,  as  they  appeared  on 
a  visit  made  to  him  before  the  revolution. 
There  Mr.  Bartram,  “with  his  visitor,: 
his  family  and  slaves,  all  sat  down  to  one: 
large  table,  well  stored  with  wholesome 
fare.  The  blacks  were  placed  at  the  foot 
—the  guests  near  the  host;  there  was  kind-f 
ness  from  the  master  to  them,  and  in  re¬ 
turn  they  gave  him  affection  and  fidelity. 
The  whole  group  and  manner  reminds, 

’  one  of  the  patriarchal  manner  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Some  whom  he  freed  still 
chose  to  remain  with  him  until  their 
death.  Bartram  described  his  low  grounds 
as  at  first  a  putrid,  swampy  soil,  which^he; 


succeeded  to  reclaim  by  drainage  and 
ditching.  Although  he  was  a  Friend  he 
had  a  picture  of  family  arms,  which  he 
preserved  as  a  memorial  of  his  forefath¬ 
ers  having  been  French.  In  this  visit  he 
particularly  speaks  of  noticing  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  red  clover  sowed  in  his  upland 
fields — an  improvement  in  agriculture, ' 
since  thought  to  have  not  been  so  early 
cultivated  among  us.  He  spoke  of  his 
first  passion  for  the  study  of  botany,  as 
excited  by  his  contemplating  a  simple 
daisy,  as  he  rested  from  his  plowing,: 
under  a  tree;  then  it  was  he  first  thought 
it  much  his  shame  to  have  been  so  long 
the  means  of  destroying  many  flowers  and' 
plants,  without  ever  before  stopping  to 
consider  their  nature  and  uses.  This 
thought,  thus  originated,  often  revived, 
until  at  last  it  inspired  real  efforts  to 
study  their  character,  both  from  observa¬ 
tion  and  reading.” 

John  Bartram  was  born  in  the  year 
1701,  in  Chester  county,  being  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  line  of  descent  from  his  grandfather, 
John  Bartram,  who,  with  his  family, 
came  from  Derbyshire,  England,  with  the 
adherents  of  William  Penn,  when  he  es¬ 
tablished  the  colony  and  founded  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  in  1682. 

****** 

He  was  perhaps  the  first  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  who  imagined  the  design,  or  at  least 
carried  into  operation  a  botanic  garden 
for  the  reception  of  American  vegetables 
as  well  as  exotics,  and  for  traveling  for 
the  discovery  and  acquisition  of  them. 
He  purchased  a  convenient  place  on  the 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  where,  “after 
building  a  house  of  hewn  stone  with  his 
own  hands” — so  says  Watson— he  laid 
out  a  large  garden  containing  six  or  seven 
acres  of  ground  “that  comprehended  a 
variety  of  soils  and  situations,  but  though 
highly  gratifyed  and  delighted  with  be¬ 
holding  the  success  of  his  labours,  yet  his 
benevolent  mind  contemplated  more  exten¬ 
sive  plans,  which  was  to  communicate  his 
discoveries  and  collections  to  Europe  and 
other  parts  of  the  earth,  that  the  whole 
world  might  participate  in  his  enjoy¬ 
ments.  Fortunate  in  the  society  of  many 
literary  and  eminent  characters  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  namely  Dr.  B.  Franklin,  Dr.  Coldon, 
J.  Logan,  Esq.,  and  several  others,  who, 
observing  his  genius  and  industry,  lib¬ 
erally  assisted  him  in  establishing  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  great  men  of  science 
,  in  England,  particularly  P.  Collinson, 
whose  intimate  friendship  and  correspond¬ 
ence  continued  unabated  nearly,  fifty 
years,  and  terminated  only  with  life, 
through  whose  patronage  and  philosophy 
his  collections,  relating  to  Natural  His¬ 
tory.  Physiological  and  Philosophical  in¬ 
vestigations,  were  communicated  to  men 
of  science  in  Europe,  and  annually  laid 
before  their  societies,  of  which  he  was  in 
fellowship.” 

****** 
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[  “He  employed  much  of  his  time  in 
'  traveling  abroad  through  the  provinces, 

I  then  subject  to  England,  during  the  au: 

I  tumn,  when  his  agricultural  avocations 
least  required  his  presence  at  home,  the 
object  of  the  peregrination  was  collecting 
curious  and  nondescript  vegetables,  fos¬ 
sils  and  the  investigation  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  nature;  his  ardor  in  these  pursuits 
was  so  vigorous  and  lively  that  few  ob¬ 
stacles  opposed  or  confined  his  progress. 
The  summits  of  our  highest  mountains 
are  monuments  of  his  indefatigable  la¬ 
bors  and  inquisitive  mind.  The  shores  of 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Cayuga  contributed 
through  his  hands  to  embellish  the  gar¬ 
dens  and  enrich  the  forests  of  Europe 
with  elegant  flowering  shrubs,  plants  and 
|  useful  ornamental  trees.  The  banks  and 
sources  of  the  rivers ""Delaware,  Susque¬ 
hanna,  Allegheny  and  Schuylkill  received 
his  visits  at  a  very  early  date,  when  it 
was  difficult  and  truly  perilous  traveling- 
in  the  territories  of  the  aborigines.  He 
traveled  many  thousand  miles  into  Vir¬ 
ginia'  Carolina,  East  and  West  Florida 
)  in  search  of  materials  for  natural  history 
|  and  to  enrich  the  funds  of  human  econ- 
omy.  At  the  advanced  age  of  nearly  70 
*  years  he  performed  an  arduous  and  dan¬ 
gerous  task — a  tour  into  East  Florida. 
Arriving  at  St.  Augustine  he  embarked 
1  .  on  board  of  a  boat  at  Picolota,  on  the 
river  St.  Juan,  navigated  with  three  oars 
and  a  sail,  with  a  hunter  to  provide  flesh 
!  meats.  From  Picolota  he  proceeded  up  the 
j  east  bank  to  its  source — originating  from 
|  immense  inundated  marsh  meadows,  the 
great  nursery  of  the  nations  of  fish  and 
j  reptiles,  the  winter  asylum  of  the  North- 
!  ern  fowl,  ducks  and  the  anser  tribes,  in 
their  annual  festive  visits  to  their  Soutk- 
i  ern  friends,  but  held  in  awe  by  the  thun¬ 
der  of  the  devouring  alligator;  and  re¬ 
turning  down  the  west  bank  to  the  capes, 
noting  the  width,  depth  and  courses  of  its 
winding  flood,  the  vast  dilations  of  the 
;  river  with  its  tributary  streams,  at  the 
same  time  remarking  the  soil  and  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  country  and  natural  produc¬ 
tions.” 

*  *  *  ❖  *  * 

William  Bartram,  his  son,  another  dis¬ 
tinguished  florist  and  botanist,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  same  place,  died  in  July, 
1S23,  at  his  garden,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  85.  His  travels  in  search  of  botanical 
subjects  in  the  Floridas  were  published  in 
1791.  He  preceded  Wilson  as  an  ornith¬ 
ologist,  and  gave  his  assistance  to  that 
gentleman  in  his  celebrated  work. 

*  *  4c  >ie  *  * 

Thoughts  of  these  men — father  and  son 
— are  evoked  by  yesterday’s  fire. 

Megargee. 


■■■■■■■■  »  V1* 


A  BUST  UNVEILED 


A  Fitting-  Tribute  to  tlie  Lntc  Dr. 

Earnest  Goodman. 

Impressive  ceremonies  attended  the 
presentation  of  the  Dr.  H.  Earnest 
Goodman  Memorial  at  the  Union 
League  yesterday  afternoon.  There 
was  a  large  gathering  of  members  in 
the  assembly  room,  where  the  presen¬ 
tation  was  made.  The  life-size  bronze 
®ust  was  on  a  pedestal  of  onyx,  under 
a  cardinal-colored  canopy. 

Fayette  R.  Plumb  presided,  and 
Robert  Eden  Brown  delivered  the 
memorial  address.  He  said  in  part: 

Upon  this  day  of  sacred  memories, 
this  National  Sabbath,  when  we  rest 
!  from  worldly  labors,  and  looking  before 
and  after  contemplate  what  was,  what  ! 
is  and  what  might  have  been,  our  hearts 
are  softened  with  a  pensive  melancholy  j 
I  which  particularly  attunes  our  thoughts  I 
to  the  mcu’nf".l  yet  g’ateful  duty  that  i 
assembles  us  upon  this  occasion. 

What  day  could  be  more  fitting  than 
this  to  dedicate  our  tribute  of  admir¬ 
ation  and  affection  for  a  deceased  com¬ 
rade  and  to  draw  from  a  brief  summary 
of  his  life  examples  that  may  profit  us? 
With  this  purpose  in  view  I  will  briefly 
refer  to  his  public  and  professional  ca¬ 
reer  and  then  confine  my  remarks  to 
the  personal  characteristics,  physical 
and  moral,  of  one  who  during  his  life 
time  awakened  a  broader,  deeper,  ten¬ 
derer  sympathy  among  his  associates 
than  has  often  fallen  to  the  lot  of 


After  reviewing  the  military  career 
of  Dr.  Goodman,  Mr.  Brown  continued: 

An  honorable  record  truly,  but  what 
does  it  tell  us  of  the  man?  At  the 
time  of  his  entrance  into  the  service 
Dr.  Goodman  was  a  youth  of  25,  delicate 
in  health  and  domestic  in  all  his  habits. 
Innocent  of  the  temptations  to  which 
youth  too  readily  succumbs,  he  com¬ 
menced  his  career  untainted  and  unde¬ 
filed,  and  during  the  whole  of  his  mili¬ 
tary  service,  and  for  years  after,  he 
never  tasted  the  flowing  bowl,  nor  light¬ 
ened  his  labors  with  games  of  chance  or 
skill,  so  often  the  solace  of  camp  life. 

I  mention  this  to  illustrate  the  man. 
In  the  responsible  office  which  he  held 
it  was  prudent,  it  was  wise,  perhaps 
heroic,  to  abstain  from  indulgences  that 
might  at  some  critical  moment  impair 
his  usefulness.  But  it  was  without 
self-assertion,  without  Pharisaism,  with¬ 
out  even  a  consciousness  of  virtue,  that 
he  followed  this  life. 

Dr.  Goodman  joined  the  Union  League 
in  February,  1867,  about  a  year  after 
leaving  the  army.  At  first  only  an  oc¬ 
casional  visitor,  he  soon  became  An 
interested  and  regular  attendant,  find¬ 
ing  in  the  social  companionships  of  the 
League  that  relaxation  from  the  duties 
ol  an  arduous  profession  which  his  gen¬ 
ial  nature  enjoyed. 


Cl  C\  1 
hi  9  1 


i  Mr.  Chairman:  It.  now"  remains  for 
me,  as  the  honored  representative  of 
more  than  four  hundred  subscribing 
members,  to  present  ip  the  Union  League 
through  you  this  bronze  bust  of  our  de- 
ceased  brother,  to  perpetuate  his  mem¬ 
ory  and  illustrate  the  affectionate  re¬ 
gard  of  his  fellow  members. 

The  robm  was  darkened  before  the 
bust  was  unveiled.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  burst  of  artificial  light  under  the  ■ 
canopy  and  the  features  of  t-he  bust 
stood  out  in  bright  relief.  At  the  same 
time  Meade  Post,  Band  played  a  dirge 
outside  the  building.  , 

The  bust  was  inscribed:  ‘Director, 
181)1  to  1895.  Vice-President,  1S94  to 
I  1890.  Colonel  and  Medical  Director 
United  States  Volunteers,  Army  of 
I  Georgia,  18(55.’’  . 

BY  AN  EX  EDITOR. 


The  Veteran  Finds  a  Sliee  of  Pre- 
Historic  Philadelphia. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  heat,  I 
have  been  interesting  myself  for  some 
days  in  prehistoric  Philadelphia.  If  . 
you  think  there  is  no  such  thing,  un¬ 
less  it  was  antecedent  to  the  land¬ 
ing  of  William  Penn  at  the  Blue  An¬ 
chor.  just  go  down  Spruce  to  Little 
Dock  street,  below  Second,  and  pass 
up  Little  Dock  toward  the  site  of  the 
famous  old  Loxley  house.  On  the  left, 
about  midway,  you  will  find  a  little 
court  or  alley  leading  to  a  demolished 
building  in  the  rear  both  of  Little 
Dock  and  Spruce  streets.  While  the 
workmen  were  engaged  in  removing 
the  debris  of  this  building  they  un¬ 
covered  three  vaults  or  tunnels,  in  one 
of  which  was  found  what  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  a  human  skeleton,  as  it 
had  a  ball  and  chain  attached.  Our 
ancestors  were  too  humane  to  attach 
such  decorations  as  these  to  their 
domestic  animals.  Before  attempting 
to  account  for  the  skeleton,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  know  something  about 
the  vaults  to  tunnels.  This  is  where 
prehistoric  Philadelphia  comes’  in.  A 
stranger  passing  down  Spruce  street, 
fram  Third  to  Second, would  see  many! 
houses  wearing  an  air  of  antiquity] 
that  would  be  apt  to  impress  him-with 
the  belief  'that  he  was  in  old  Phila¬ 
delphia.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  oldest 
of  these  houses  are  comparatively 
modern  in  spite  of  their  antique  ap¬ 
pearance.  They  belong  to  modern 
Philadelphia,  Most  of  them,  however, 
occupy  the  sites  of  buildings  that  be-, 
long  to  historic  Philadelphia.  On  thb 
northwest  corner  of  Second  and  Spruce 
streets  was  the  shippen  house  and 
garden.  Further  down  Second  street, 
opposite  Little  Dock  street,  was  the 
house  that  General  John  Cadwalader 
built.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  from  Cadwalader’s,  at  the  in¬ 
tersection  of  Little  Dock  and  Second 
streets,  and  fronting  on  both,  was 
the  famous  Loxley  house.  All  of  these 
houses  are  historic.  Shippen’s  “great 
house”  was  built  as  early  as  1693, 
and  William  Penn  lodged  in  it  on  his 
second  visit  to  Philadelphia.  Later  it 
was  tenanted  by  Sir  William  Keith, 
and  still  later  by  another  Governor, 
Denny,  so  that  it  came  to  be  known  as 
“the  Governor’s  House.”  The  antique 
dinginess  of  the  existing  structure 


suggests  none  of  its  grandeur.  In  the, 
Cadwalader  house  General  Knyphau- 
sen  had  his  quarters  ^during  the  Brit¬ 
ish  occupation  in  1777-8,  and  in  the! 
Loxley  house  opposite  lived  the  patri¬ 
otic  Lydia  Darrach,  who  is  credited 
with  saving  Washington  from  capture.: 
The  great  preacher,  Whitefield,  some-j 
times  used  Loxley ’s  balcony  as  a 
pulpit.  All  these  structures  have  dis- ] 
appeared,  but  beneath  and  around  j 
them  are  sometimes  uncovered  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  prehistoric  Philadelphia 
of  Society  Hill  and  Dock  Water. 

From  the  landing  of  Penn  down  un¬ 
til  near  the  close  of  the  colonial  period  j 
much  doubt  and  some  mystery  at- ! 
tach  to  Dock  Creek.  Nearly  all  that 
we  know  concerning  the  neighborhood 
was  gathered  from  tradition  by  the ! 
late  John  F.  Watson.  It  was  Mr. 
Watson’s  theory  that  the  creek  once  j 
overflowed  the  whole  of  Spruce  street! 
from  Second  street  to  the  river.  In 
his  time  the  houses  on  the  south  side  I 
of  Spruce  street  often  had  water  in  I 
their  cellars,  and  he  learned  from  one 
of  the  old  residents  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  that  when  the  water  pipes  were 
laid  in  Spruce  street  some  small  brick 
tunnels  were  found  that  seemed  in'- ! 
tended  as  drains  from  the  houses.  Un¬ 
fortunately  Mr.  Watson  was.  an  an¬ 
nalist  not  an  analyzer.  In  consequence' 
his  facts  drawn  from  tradition  are  i 
sometimes  very  puzzling.  If  the  cel¬ 
lars  in  Spruce  and  Front  streets  were! 
overflowed  from  Dock  water  I  can’t I 
see  how  the  tunnels  could  be  made'' 
to  serve  as  drains.  The  recently  un-| 
covered  tunnels  were  certainly  not  in-j 
tended  for  any  such  purpose.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  two  of  these  I 
tunnels  were  intended  as  cellar  vaults 
and  the  other  as  a  drain  from  Bath-, 
sheba’s  Spring.  The  famous  spring 
was  at  the  foot  of  the  rising  ground 
on  the  west  side  of  Second  street  op- 
posite  Little  Dock  street,  where  the 
Loxley  house  stood.  There  is  evidence! 
that  the  spring  that  had  served  the 
love-lorn  Bathsheba  Bowers  in  her 
bower  did  not  dry  itself  up  of  its  own 
accord  even  to  oblige  Philadelphians  j 
as  eminent  as  General  John  Cadwal¬ 
ader  and  Stephen  Girard.  When  Gi¬ 
rard  built  four  large  houses  on  the 
Cadwalader  lot  he  was  compelled  to 
drive  piles  for  the  foundations  over 
the  spring.  The  street  in  front  of 
Loxley’s  house  was  raised  by  a  “sub- 
terrane  tunnel,”  according  to  Watson 
was  “traversed  by  a  low  wooden  i 
bridge  half  the  width  of  the  street  I 
and  the  other  half  was  left  open  for 
watering  cattle.”  The  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  tunnels  in  that  neigh¬ 
borhood  were  matters  of  course,  if 
they  were  not  water  courses. 

I  believe  that  the  three  tunnels  just, 
uncovered  belonged  to  the  row  of 
houses  built  by  the  elder  Benjamin 
Loxley  in  Loxley’s  Court.  They  stood  1 
near  the  margin  of  Society  Hill,  about 
130  feet  back  from  the  south  side  of 
Spruce  street.  At  the  time  they  were 
built  there  were  no  houses  in  front  6f 
;them  in  Spruce  street,  and  his  court- 
'  yard,  which  in  1801  had  only  a  depth 
of  30  feet,  originally  extended  to  the 
margin  of  the  whortleberry  swamp, 
which  he  filled  up  many  years  before 
/  3  -  ‘afPC  \:mP~ 


the  Revolution  on  the  north  side  of 
Spruce  from  Front  to  Little  Dock 
street.  If  the  existing-  tunnels  or 
I  vaults  were  attached  to  the  houses  in 
Loxley’s  court  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Loxley  built  them.  If  I  were  a 
real  estate  lawyer  or  a  conveyancer  I 
presume  I  could  settle  the  question  by 
the  chain  of  title.  As  I  am  not  I 
leave  it  to  somebody  else  to  settle. 
In  any  case.  I  am  willing  to  concede 
that  two  of  the  tunnels  were  only  cel¬ 
lar  vaults,  as  they  were  walled  up  at 
their  northern  extremities.  The  ro¬ 
mantic  element  in  my  nature  leads 
me  to  hope  that  the  other  was  a  drain 
for  Bathsheba’s  Spring.  If  such  was 
not  the  case,  I  would  like  to  know 
what  became  of  the  water  that  the 
cows  used  to  drink  in  the  hollow 
adjacent  to  the  Loxley  house,  which 
was  distinct  from  the  Loxley  man¬ 
sion,  but  was  “near  there”  and  “shut 
in  and  concealed  from  Spruce  street.” 
As  in  this  essay  I  am  a  theorist  and 
not  a  historian  I  shall  await  with 
pleasure  the  satisfaction  of  being  de¬ 
molished. 


But  what  of  the  skeleton?  I  frankly 
confess  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  the 
j  gentleman’s  acquaintance  in  his  life- 
I  time.  The  theory  has  been  advanced 
I  that  he  was  a  Hessian  soldier  im¬ 
mured  there  during  the  British  occu¬ 
pation.  If  the  vaults  were  there  at 
i  the  time  the  theory  is  not  untenable. 
The  woods  in  the  neighborhood  were 
full  of  Hessian  soldiery.  Knyphausen, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  was  in’ 
the  Cadwalader  house.  Some  of  the 
officers  had  quarters  in  Loxley’s  house 
with  the  quaint  balcony,  else  Lydia 
Darrach  could  not  have  overheard 
them.  There  were  soldiers  in  the 
j  court-yard  of  the  Loxley  mansion,  for 
they  cut  the  beautiful  trees  that  over¬ 
looked  Spruce  street.  But  I  haven’t 
seen  the  skeleton  nor  the  ball  and 
chain.  I  am  afraid  this  part  of  the 
story  is  a  little  too  romantic  even 
for  me. 

THE  EX-EDITOR. 
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gHALF  A  UJUJiiS 
TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Charles  C.  Harrison,  Provost, 
Makes  the  Munificent 


Donation. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  HIS  FATHER. 


Given  iii  Trust  as  a  Special  Fund 
to  Be  Known  as  the  George.  ! 
L.  Harrison  Foundation. 


THE  TEEMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 


~  -  jfct  '’wi 

Accepted  by  the  Trustees,  Who  in  the 
Course  of  Their  Eegular  Meeting 
Had  Elected  Mr.  Harrison  to 
the  Position  of  Provost. 


Charles  C.  Harrison,  who  has  been 
acting  provost  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  since  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
William  Pepper,  was  elected  provost  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  yesterday.  He  ao- 
cepted  the  office  and  subsequently  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  desired  to  make  a  dona¬ 
tion  of  $500,000  to  the  University  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  father,  the  late  George  Leib 
Harrison. 

Provost  Harrison  announced  his  In¬ 
tention  of  making  the  donation  in  the 
following  letter:— 

“To  the  trustees  of  the  University  , 
of  Pennsylvania.  Gentlemen:  Desiring 
to  make  a  gift  to  ’  the  ‘Trustees  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,’  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  foundation  in  memory 
of  my  father  George  L.  Harrison,  I  in¬ 
tend,  upon  being  notified  of  your  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  terms  and  conditions  here¬ 
inafter  set  forth,  to  execute  and  deliver 
to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  a 
legal  obligation,  binding  myself  and  my 
estates  to  pay  to  it,  in  the  way  and 
manner  hereinafter  set  forth,  the  sum 
of  $500,000,  to  be  held  by  it  as  a  special 
fund,  apart  from  its  other  assets  and 
property,  as  trustee  of  a  foundation,  to 

jbe  known  as  the  ‘George  L.  Harrison 
Foundation,  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Liberal  Studies  and  the  Advancement  of 
Knowledge.’ 

|  "The  principal  of  this  fund  must  he  re¬ 
tained  intact  and  no  portion  thereof 

shall  ever^be  paid  out.  The  income  there-J 
or  alone  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  or 
said  foundation.  No  portion  of  the  in¬ 
come  of  this  fund  shall  ever  be  used  in 
the  erection  of  buildings,  or  parts  there¬ 
of,  in  the  endowment  of  a  professorship 
or  in  any  permanent  appropriation,  it 
being  my  intention  that  the  same  shall 
be  always  ready  to  be  appropriated  as 
the  needs  of  the  objects  I  have  named 
shall  appear  and  as  new  channels  for 
their  furtherance  shall,  b&JMfined, 


I 
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Charles  C.  Harrison,  Provost  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 


“The  general  purpose  of  the  fund  I 
have  defined.  The  manner  in  which  thi^ 
can  best  be  furthered  I  have  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  determined.  It  is  my  wish  to 
secure  further  time  before  reaching  a 
final  determination,  in  order  that  the 
gift  may  be  made  as  flexible  as  possible 
in  its  application,  knowing  as  I  do  that 
gifts  to  universities,  hemmed  in  too 
closely  by  restrictions,  are  liable  to 
lessen  in  value  as  time  goes  on. 


USE  OF  THE  FUND. 


“The  use  of  the  fund  in  certain  ways, 
which  I  enumerate  below,  will,  as  I 
now  believe,  tend  toward  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  general  purpose:— 

“1.  The  establishment  of  scholarships 
and  fellowships  intended  solely  for  men 
of  exceptional  ability. 

“2.  The  increasing  the  library  of  the 
University,  particularly  by  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  works  of  permanent  use  and  of 
lasting  reference,  to  and  by  the  scholar. 

“3.  The  temporary  relief  from  routine 
work,  of  professors  of  ability,  in  order 
that  they  may  devote  themseleves  to 
some  special  and  graduative  work. 

“4.  The  securing  men  of  distinction  to 
lecture,  and,  for  a  term,  to  reside  at 
the  University. 

“Contemporaneously  with  the  delivery 
to  the  University  of  the  agreement 
which  I  propose  to  deliver,  upon  being 
notified  of  its  acceptance  of  the  gift,  I 
will  ask  it  to  deliver  a  declaration  of 
trust,  in  which  it  will  agree  that  it  will 
hold  the  fund  in  trust  for  the  general 
purpose  designated,  and  that  it  will 
permit  me  herafter  to  define,  as  far  as 
I  shall  desire,  the  method  of  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  income  in  furtherance  of  the 
general  purpose,  and  that  it  will  hold 
the  same  subject  to  such  restrictions 
and  conditions  as  I  shall  name  as  tend¬ 
ing,  in  my  judgment,  toward  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  general  purpose. 

"As  it  will  be  my  wish  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  fund  shall  remain  intact, 
despite  any  losses  through  bad  invest¬ 
ments  or  otherwise,  I  will  desire  that 
in  the  declaration  which  the  University 
will  give  it  will  provide  that  in  case  of 
such  loss  one-quarter  of  the  income 
thereafter  arising  shall  be  appropriated 
toward  making  up  the  same,  until  the 
principal  shall  be  restored.” 

THE  FATHER'S  CAREER. 

George  Lelb  Harrison,  the  distinguish 


i  ea  philanthropist  in  whose  memory~'fhe 
munificent  donation  was  made  to  the 
University  yesterday  by  his  son,  the  pro¬ 
vost  of  the  institution,  was  born  in  this 
city  October  28,  1811.  He  entered  Har¬ 
vard,  but,  owing  to  feeble  health,  was 
not  able  to  complete  his  course.  He 
subsequently  read  law  and  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  local  bar,  but  never  prac¬ 
ticed.  He  engaged  in  sugar  refining 
and  amassed  a  large  fortune,  of  which 
he  gave  liberally. 

He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Divinity  School  and  was  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  delegate  to  the  general 
convention  of  his  church.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  State 
Charities  in  1869,  and  was  for  several 
years  the  president  of  that  body.  In 
i$74  he  was  president  of  the  first  general 
convention  of  the  Board  of  Public  Char¬ 
ities  held  in  New  York,  and  afterward 
sent  to  the  British  Government  by  re¬ 
quest  much  information  on  the  subject 
of  public  charities,  for  which  he  receiv¬ 
ed  the  thanks  of  that  Government. 

By  appointment  of  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  he  went  to  England  to 
solicit  the  removal  of  the  remains  of 
William  Penn  to  Philadelphia,  but  his 
mission  was  unsuccessful.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  he  published  an  account  of  it.  He 
also  wrote  in  1877  "Chapters  on  Social 
Science,  as  Connected  with  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  State  Charities,”  and  in  1884 
compiled  “Legislation  on  Insanity,”  a 
collection  of  lunacy  laws.  Mr.  Harri- 
son  died  in  this  city  on  September  9, 
3885. 

ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATORY. 


The  trustees  transacted  some  further 
business  in  addition  to  accepting  the 
donation.  Through  a  gift  of  $10,000  they 
were  enabled  to  make  a  liberal  increase 
in  the  salaries  of  professors  and  in¬ 
structors  in  the  college. 

It  was  resolved  to  erect  an  astronoml-  > 
cal  observatory  on  the  Reese  Wall  Flow¬ 
er  Farm  belonging  to  the  University. 
Professor  C.  F.  Doolittle  will  have 
charge  of  the  observatory. 

Rev.  Dr.  T.  Edwin  Brown,  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Sparhawk  Jones  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  A.Tidball  were  elected  chaplains 
of  the  University  for  one  year  from 
September  1  next. 

Donations  for  the  preceding  month 
were  reported  aggregating  $23,277,  in¬ 
cluding  the  $10,000  mentioned  above. 


M.  JOSEPH  LEM 


Bust  of  tile  Late  Professor  to 
Be  Presented  to  the 
University. 


A  COMMENCEMENT  FEATURE,. 


Special  Place  of  Ecnor  for  the  Tribute 
Commemorative  of  lire  Distin¬ 
guished  Scientist’s  Forty 
Tears  of  Service. 
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_■  neavy  growtn  ox  nair,  long;  auu  un¬ 
kempt,  which  half-covers  the  ears  and 
curls  upward  at  the  ends. 

The  full  beard,  thick  crop  arul  wiry 
though  it  is,  does  not  conceal  the  firm 
and  protruding-  chin  nor  the  generous 
mouth.  The  short  upper  lip,  covered  ■ 
with  a  flowing  moustache,  appears  still 
shorter  in  contrast  with  the  prominent  j 
aquiline  nose,  with  the  long  and  wide 
nostrils.  The  eyes  are  shaded  by  bushy 
eyebrows,  and  above  them  towers  the  I 
high  and  massive  forehead  which  gives 
a  leonine  aspect  to  the  countenance. 
On  the  base  of  the  pedestal  upon  which 
the  bust  rests  appears  the  one  word 
“Leidy.” 

‘‘The  peer  of  the  greatest,”  wrote 
Professor  G.  A.  Pearsall,  in  his  brief 
biographical  sketch,  after  the  distin¬ 
guished  scientist’s  death,  “Leidy,  together 
with  such  men  as  Owen  and  Huxley, 
Johann  Miller  and  Agassiz,  Koelliker  and 
Plente,  represented  a  generation  of  scien- 


Oho  of  the  most  taterestlng  features 
of  the  commencement  exercise.s  of  ihe 
University  of  Pennsylvania  to-morrow  , 
will  be  the  presentation  to  the  Uni-  j 
jversity  of  a  bronze  bust  of  the  late  | 
-Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  for  nearly  forty  years  j 
'professor  of  anatomy,  zoology  and  com- 
Iparative  anatomy  in  the  Medical  .De¬ 
partment,  and  one  of  the  last  of  the 
great  scientists  before  the  advent  of 
specialists.  The  bust,  w'hich  is  by 
Sculptor  John  J.  Boyle,  will  be  presented 
by  Dr.  Harrison  Allen,  and  was  mod¬ 
eled  from  a  death  mask. 

J  The  bust,  which  is  about  one-t'nira 
larger  than  Hie,  represents  Dr.  Leidy 
ns  he  appeared  when  about  50  years  of 
age,  in  the  prime  of  his  vigorous  mental 
and  physical  manhood.  The  loosely 
fitting  coat  is  unbuttoned,  showing  a  vest 
two  large  even  for  such  a  deep  chest.  I 
A  wide  flat  cravat  covers  the  shirt  j 
front  and  fits  closely  a  standing  collar,  j 
the  points  of  w'hieh  are  bent  over  as  if  | 
to  afford  comfort  to  the  short,  generous 
neck.  The  well-balanced  head,  remind¬ 
ing  one  of  a  Norseman.  Is  covered  with 


tists  almost  passed  away— men,  wnose 
privilege  It  was  to  be  of  the  vanguard 
of  biology,  to  live  In  those  golden  days 
when,  on  every  side,  new  discoveries 
rewarded  the  scrutiny  of  those  keen  in¬ 
vestigators,  whose  minds  already  ricnly 
stored  by  broad  training,  became  the 
repository  of  an  ever  widening  insight 
into  natural-.  phenomena.  Men,  whose 
energies  were  engaged  in  ma.pping  out 
the  salient  landmarks  of  their  science,  i 
whose  comprehensive  field  was  all 
nature,  and  in  whom  the  limitations  of 
an  age  of  specialists  had  not  been  ex-  < 
erted.” 

DR.  LEIDY’S  CAREER. 

Dr  Leidy  was  born  in  this  city,  Sep¬ 
tember  9,  1823.  His  inclination  toward  the 
study  of  natural  history  was  early  mani¬ 
fested,  when,  as  a  school  boy,  he  re¬ 
ceived  text  books  and  began  the  study 
of  mineralogy  and  botany,  thereby  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundation  of  that  immense 
store  of  knowledge,  which  his  unaided 
efforts  and  ceaseless  Industry  made  his 
own  As  a  youth,  he  also  displayed  a 
marked  facility  for  drawing,  a  talent, 
which,  in  after  years,  rendered  his  scie-n- 
tific  contributions  conspicuous.  In  1341, 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine 
under  the  guidance  of  Drs.  James  Mc- 
Clintock  and  Paul  B.  Goddard,  gradua¬ 
ting  from  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1844 
During  the  years  of  his  medical  course 
his  favorite  studies  in  the  domain  of 
more  purely  scientific  biology,  were  by 
no  means  neglected.  Immediately  after 
receiving  his  degree,  he  became  assistant 
to  Professor  Hare,  the  distinguished 
occupant  of  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  at  that 
time,  thus  already  indicating-  the  broad-  { 
ness  of  his  scientific  interests.  In  184B 
Dr  Leidy  was  appointed  prosectoi  of 
anatomy.  In  1853,  he  became  professor 
of  anatomy,  and  in  1871,  he  was  made  | 
professor  of  natural  history,  at  Swart 
more  College,  also.  Three  years  after  his 
graduation  “The  Fossil  Horse  of  Amer¬ 
ica,”  appeared,  the  first  of  those  nunier 
ous  paleontological  contributions  which 
were  to  make  Leidy’ s  name  known  m  all 

;  ‘Tn  Sthe  memoir  of  Dr.  Leidy,  read  by 
Professor  Henry  C.  Chapman,  professor 
of  the  Institute  of  Medicine  m  the  Jef¬ 
ferson  Medical  Colfege,  before  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  a  tribute 
is  paid  him  as  the  forerunner  of  Dar¬ 
win.  Speaking  of  Dr.  Leidy’s  “A  Flora 
and  Fauna  Within  Living  Animals, 
published  in  1353,  Dr.  Chapman  said: 
“It  is  not  only  a  remarkable  one  as  hav¬ 
ing  revealed  to  the  naturalist  a  number 
of  new  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  living  parasitically  within  the  bodies 
of  higher  animals  as  their  hosts,  but  as 
containing-  the  most  profound  reflections,  i 
the  truth  of  which  modern  research  has 
confirmed  in  every  particular,  upon  the 
origin  and  extinctiqfi  of  life  upon  the 
earth.  In  speaking  of  the  origin  nf  eo.l 
•czoa  and  entophyta,  the  author  ob¬ 
serves:  “The  study  of  the  earth's  course 
teaches  us  that  very  many  species  of 
plants  and  animals  became  extinct  at 
successive  periods,  while  other  races 
originated  to  occupy  their  places.  This 
probably  was  the  result  in  many  cases 
of  a  change  in  exterior  conditions  m- 
ompatibie  with  .the^life  .of  certain 


species  and  favorable  to  the  primitive 
production  of  others.  *  *  *  Living 
beings  did  not  exist  upon  earth  prior  to 
their  indispensable  conditions  of  action, 
but  wherever  the, tie  have  been  brought 
into  operation  concomitantly,  the  former 
originated.  *  *  *  Of  the  life  present 
everywhere  with  its  indispensable  condi-j 
tions,  and  coeval  in  its  origin  with. therm! 
what  was  the  immediate  cause*?  It  could! 
not  have  existed  upon  earth  prior  to  its 
essential  conditions:  and  is  it,  there- 
fore,  the  result  of  these?  There  appear 
to  be  but  trifling  steps  from  the  oscillat¬ 
ing  particle  of  inorganic  matter  to  a; 
bacterium;  from  this  to  a  vibrio,  thence! 
to  a  monas,  and  so  gradually  up  to  the 
highest  orders  of  life.  The  motif  ancient  | 
rocks  containing  remains  of  living  bo-j 
ings  indicate  the  contemporaneous  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  more  complex  as  well  as  the : 
simplest  of  organic  forms;  but  never¬ 
theless,  life  may  have  been  ushered  upon 
earth  through  oceanis  of  the  lowest  type, 
long  previously  to  the  deposit  of  the 
oldest  polaeozoic  rocks  as  known  to  us.’ 

“Although  unfortunately  for  science, 
he  rarely  Indulged  in  such  speculations,  1 
it  may  well  be  asked  where  in  the  whole 
1  range  of  biological  literature  can  there' 
be  found  a  more  concise  and  fitting 
statement  of  what  is  known  as  the 
theory  of  natural  selection,  survival  of 
the  fittest,  or,  in  a  word,  of  Darwinism 
than  is  expressed  in  the  above  quotation. 
Prophetic  words  indeed!  the  ‘origin  of 
specie’  anpe^ared  five  years  later.” 


COWUfUTY 

OF  flEGROES 


ALL  BACHELORS,  THEY  LIVE  IN  AN 
OLD  TAVERN  UP  TOWN. 


TENANTS  OF  THE  MARKLEY  INN 


The  Old  Hostelry  at  Broad  Street  and  Ger-  | 
mantown  Hoad  Now  Gives  Shelter  to  an 
Interesting  Colony  of  Youthful  Darkeys, 
Who  Keep  House  Together  With  Great 
Satisfaction  to  Themselves. 


No  one  passing  along  Germantown  avenue  | 
were  it  crossed  Broad  street,  can  fail  to 
observe  the  dilapidated  old  building  which 
stands  some  distance  back  frqm  the  street 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  Broad  and  Ger- 
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man  town  avenue.  The  house  presents  a 
striking  appearance  on  account  of  its  pre=u 
tenflousness.  It  Is  built  of  stone,  three  sto¬ 
ries  in  height,  with  a  wide-spreading  porch 
extending  the  full  length  of  the  building 
and  carried  around  on  the  side.  Neglect  and 
decay  and  rack  and  ruin  are  fast  playing 
havoc  with  this  at  one  time  tine  building. 

Old  residenters  in  the  neighborhood  will 
tell  you  that,  years  ago,  this  old  building 
and  the  surrounding  grounds  were  known  as 
the  Markiey  property.  This  property  con¬ 
sisted  of  about  two  acres  of  land.  The 
dwelling  is  surrounded  by  scores  of  big  and 
handsome  trees,  including  willows,  maples, 
poplars  and  cedars,  some  of  which  are  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  and  apparently 
1  were  planted  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  old  mansion  was  built  between  sev- 
I  enty-  five  and  a  hundred  years  ago  for  inn 
1  purposes.  From  the  time  of  its  erection  and 
for  forty  or  fifty  years  afterwards  it  was 
the  only  hostelry  between  the  city  proper 
and  Germantown,  and,  consequently,  a 
very  popular  road  house.  Its  convenience  to 
Broad  street  made  it  one  of  the  greatest  re¬ 
sorts  in  old  times  for  sleighing  parties  from 
the  city,  who  would  drive  out  there  on  cold 
winter  evenings  for  a  good  supper  and  some¬ 
thing  hot  and  strong  to  quench  the  thirst 
and  warm  the  inner  man. 

Previous  to  the  consolidation  of  the  city 
In  1854,  the  old  inn  was  yearly  the  place  for 
holding  the  convention  of  the  township, 
which  then  included  Coopersville,  Franklin- 
ville,  Niceown,  Stenton,  Rising  Sun  and  the 
Falls,  places  which  to-day  exist  as  separate 
villages  in  name  only.  Consequently  this 
old  tavern  was  a  great  resort  the  year 
round  for  politicians  of  ail  parties. 

It  is  said  that  the  present  structure  re¬ 
placed  an  even  earlier  bnilding  that  was 
erected  some  time  prior  to  the  revolutionary 
war,  the  land  at  that  time  constituting  a 
portion  of  a  farm  owned  by  Patrick  Keely, 
which  extended  from  the  Markiey  building 
southward  to  the  locality  known  as  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  Germantown 
avenue  and  which  was  thirty  years  ago 
called  the  old  Rising  Sun  Park. 

The  old  Markiey  inn  continued  to  be  a 


fairly  prosperous  roan  nouse  until  after  the 
passage  of  the  Brooks  high  license  law  when 
the  courts  refused  to  grant  t lie  proprietor  a 
license  and  the  old  inn  was  closed,  after 
which  the  property  fast  went  to  decay.  The 
fences  have  tumbled  down,  cattle  roam  at 
large  over  the  property  and  many  of  the 
beautiful  elms  have  become  worthless  be¬ 
cause  of  neglect  to  pruue  them. 

Several  years  ago  the  property  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  F.  G.  Palmer  and  George  A.  Rice 
for  .8105.000.  It  was  given  out  at  the  time 
that  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Rice  Intended  to 
construct  a  large  manufactory  on  the  prop¬ 
erty,  but  up  to  the  present  date  this  has  not 
been  done,  and  the  house  is  now  occupied  by 
about  thirty  young  colored  men,  who  have 
formed  a  kind  of  community  among  them¬ 
selves  iu  this  old  building. 

These  men  rent  their  rooms  separately 
from  the  owners  of  the  property.  Some  club 
together  to  pay  this  rent,  three  or  four  liv¬ 
ing  in  one  room,  while  others  who  are  more 
prosperous  occupy  and  pay  for  a  room  to 
|  themselves.  The  men  are  all  employed  In 
various  occupations  in  the  vicinitv  of  the 
building  where  they  reside  and  the 'majority 
of  them  earn  good  wages.  If  one  man  hap', 
pens  to  get  out  of  work,  if  popular  with  the 
rest,  he  is  usually  assisted  by  the  crotvd  to 
pay  his  board  until  he  can  secure  work 
again,  when  he  is  expected  to  reimburse 
those  who  have  helped  him. 

As  a  rule,  the  cooking  for  the  crowd  Is 
done  by  one  man,  who  is  delegated  by  lot  or 
some  such  arrangement  to  cook  for  the 
household  for  a  week.  The  men  all  buy 
their  own  food,  which  is  prepared  for  them 
to  their  liking.  Among  the  appointments 
of  the  house  is  a  chapel,  where  service  Is 
held  every  Sunday,  a  colored  preacher  being 
brought  out  from  the  city  for  the  purpose 
There  is  a  barber  shop  also  In  the  house  and 
an  oyster  saloon,  where  the  men,  when  par¬ 
ticularly  flush,  can  regale  themselves  on  a 
stew  made  of  the  choicest  bivalves. 

Two  weddings  have  already  taken  place 
from  the  little  chapel,  the  bachelors  of  the 
community  not  believing  in  celibacy  wher 
their  financial  resources  permit  of  ,-i  matri 
monial  engagement.  AVhen  cne  man  leave* 
the  community  to  enter  into  the  bonds  o 
matrimony  he  does  so  with  the  blessings  o 
his  more  unfortunate  brethren,  who  have  s. 


THE  MARKLEY  INN. 


far  been  unable,  for  one  reasoii  or  another, 
to  depart  from  their  nfonastllf  life. 

The  two  weddings  which  took  place  last 
winter  were  attended  by  members  of  col¬ 
ored  society  in  Philadelphia  and  were  very 
elegant  affairs,  for  when  the  bachelors  get 
up  anything  like  a  wedding  it  is  said  that 
they  open  their  hearts  as  well  as  their 
pocket-books.  They  believe  in  patronizing 
home  industries,  and  the  oyster  saloon  in 
their  own  house  was  selected  as  the  banquet 
hall  where  the  wedding  breakfast  was  held. 

In  their  every  day  life,  however,  they  are 
very  strict  in  many  ways.  No  women  are 
allowed  to  reside  in  the  building  or  to  come 
around  there  except  on  Sundays,  when  the 
men  may  invite  their  acquaintances  of  the 
fair  sex  to  attend  service.  One  or  two  wo¬ 
men  are  also  employed  by  the  community  to 
do  their  washing  and  help  with  the  house¬ 
cleaning  and  such  like  matters,  but  they  are 
regarded  purely  in  the  light  of  servants,  a 
necessary  evil  vf-hich  the  brothers  are 
obliged  to  put  up  with  for  the  sake  of  com¬ 
fort. 

A  compliment  must  be  paid  to  the  spirit¬ 
ual  adviser  of  this  curious  flock,  as  it  was 
the  writer’s  pleasure  one  Sunday  to  listen 
to  his  discourse,  which  was  at  times  really 
eloquent,  and  plainly  indicated  that  the 
pastor  was  a  man  of  education  and  reading. 


From,  . . '  1  <V.  <-.  >  dl  '  .. 
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BALDWIN  mm  10  GO 


Chestnut  Street  Will  Lose  Its  Most 
Unique  Attraction. 


GLORIES  OF  A  FAMOUS  HOME 


A  Peep  at  tlie  Inside  of  tile  Last 
Private  Residence  on  Chestnut 
Street  East  of  Broad — Some 
Delightful  Rooms. 


With  the  sale  of  the  old  Baldwin 
mansion,  on  Chestnut  street,  which  has 
already  been  decreed,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  landmarks  in  Philadelphia 
will  pass  away,  for  there  can  be  little 
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doubOfiat-sonie  towering  business  struc  1 
turo  will  soon  thereafter  supplant  tin  1 
delightful  old-fashioned  residence  that] 
has  been  familiar  to  generations'  of 
Chestnjit  street  strollers.  Already,  in-  i 
deed,  the  interior  of  the  mansion  ‘is  be-  j 
mg  dismantled,  and  in  all  probability 
within  the  next  twelve-month  the  charm¬ 
ing  oid  house, with  its  public  conservatory 
and  array  of  bright,  flowers  to 'gladden 
the  eyes  and  hearts  of  passers-by,  will  j 
have  disappeared  forever. 

With  its  plain  bnt  dignified  exterior, 
devoid  of  all  the  frills  of  modern  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  old  mansion  looks  out  on 
Chestnut  street  like  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  school.  living  in  the  past  and  scorn¬ 
ing  to  keep  up  with  the  rush  and  hurry 
of  the  present  day.  The  house  was 
built  oyer  half  a  century  ago  by  Hart¬ 
man  Kuhn,  a  well-known  and  prosper¬ 
ous  merchant,  who  lived  there  with  his 
family  until  his  death.  In  January. 
1W>3.  it  was  leased  by  the  Union  League 
from  the  Kuhn  estate  and  the  following 
month  mat  organization  moved  in  and 
converted  it  into  a  club  house.  It  was 
not  entirely  suitable 'for  tlie  purpose  of 
the  League,  however,  and  the  summer  of 
the  following  year  saw  it  abandoned- by 
that  organization  for  quarters  further 
up  the  street. 

The  property  was  then  pur?hised,  by 
Matthew  Baldwin,  the  father-in-iaw  of 
the  present  owner. 

At  that  time  it  did  not  include  the 
open  plot  of  land  to  the  east  now  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  street  by  a  substantial  ' 
brick  wall.  This  was  bought  at  a  later  j 
period  by  Mr.  Baldwin  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  one  building  next  to  him.  Upon 
it  stood  the  famous  sparrow  tree  that 
blew  down  two  years  ago.  Hie  spread¬ 
ing  branches  of  this  tree  were  the  favor¬ 
ite  resting  places  at  sundown  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  sparrows  that  made  their  nests 
in  the  ivy  clinging  to  the  neighboring 
walls.  Tlie  noisy  little  creatures  used  to 
keep  up  such  a  twittering  at  these  gath¬ 
erings  that  they  invariably  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  passers-by  in  the 
street  below,  and  the  tree  became  one 
of  the  sights  of  Philadelphia: 

At  present  the  eastern  lot  is  merely 
used  as  a  place  in  which  to  sun  and  air 
the  plants  from  the,  conservatory.  The 
property  as  it  now  exists  has  a  frontage 
of  120  feet  and  a  depth  of  235  feet.  The 
entrance  way  has  a  large  double  door, 
separated  from  the  street  by  a  low  white 
marble  step.  Once  past  this  portal  the 
visitor  finds  himself  in  a.  vestibule  fin-  ' 
ished  in  white  marble,  from  which  a 
short  flight  of  steps  lead  into  the  spa¬ 
cious  hall  that  runs  through  the  centre 
of  the  building. 

AN  ENTRANCE  OF  RARE  DIGNITY. 

There  is  a  roominess  and  breadth 
about  this  hallway  that  is  lacking  in  the 
cramped  confines  of  modern  dwellings.  ! 

It  reminds  one  of  the  Colonial  period, 
and  is  full  of  the  dignity  of  bygone 
times.  From  the  rear  of  the  hall  a 
broad  stairway  leads  to  the  apartments 
a aove,  its  newel  post  forming  the  pedes¬ 
tal  for  a'  graceful  bronze  figure  of  a 
young  man,  laurel  crowned  and  draped 
in  the  flowing  garments  of  ancient 
Greece. 

i  o  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  a  huge 
parlor  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
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house.  From  me  street  mo  idea  can 
be  had  of  the  magnitude  of  this  apart¬ 
ment.  It  is  entirely  void  of  architectural 
decoration,  with  the  exception  of  two 
Grecian  pillars  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  near  either  wall.  Two  large 
windows  to  the  rear  lead  into  a  conJ 
servatory.  To  the  right  of  the  hallway 
and  next  tho  street  is  a  reception  room, 
back  of  which  is  the  dining  room. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 


i  herited  her  father’s  botanical  tastes,  they 
|  were  her  especial  care,  and  were  drawn 
1  upon  to  supply  the  smaller  conservatory 
facing  on  Chestnut  street.  Mr.  Baldwin 
himself,  before  his  death,  requested  hds 
heirs  to  keep  it  always  open  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  and"  for  years  his 
wish  was  carried  out. 

Between  the  dicing  room  and  recep¬ 
tion  room  and  shut!  off  from  the  hall  by 
a  door  is  a  servants’  staircase,  leading 
to  rein ons.  above*  It  is  as  large  as  that 


A  GLIMPSE  AT  THE 


features  of  the  house.  It  was  altered  | 
!  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Barley,  and  is  1 
|  now  modeled  upon  the  lines  of  a  ban¬ 
quet  hall  in  English  sixteenth  century 
style.  The  prevailing  tone  is  dark.  The 
doorways  are  heavily  set  in  walnut 
frames  that  project  beyond  the  line  of 
the  wall,  and  the  waussepting  is  of  .the 
;  same  rieh-hued  wood.  Covered  side- 
j  boards  with  plate  glass  doors  form  a 
|  permanent  architectural  feature.  The 
coiling  is  broken  up  into  panels,  or:ni. 

!  mented  with  a  design  in  red  and  gold. 
Four  large  windows  command  a  view  of 
the  well-kept  garden  in  the  rear,  and 
the  effect  of  an  additional  opening  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  introduction  of  a  plate 
glass  mirror  into  a  sash  that  carries  out 
the  window  line,  but  in.  reality  rests 
against  the  kitchen  wall. 

The  garden  hack  of  the  dining  room 
is  of  generous  dimensions,  and  its  east¬ 
ern  boundary  is  marked  by  the  con¬ 
servatory,  that  is  L-shaped  and  al»o 
runs  along  the  southern  wall  of  the 
parlor.  The  plants  that  fill  this  hot 
house  are  of  the  choicest,  and  include 
many  rare  orchids  and  cacti.  During 
the  lifetime  of  Miss  Baldwin,  who  in¬ 
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belonging  to  the  ordinary  household. 

A  WOXDEKFTIL  LIBRARY. 

The  most  noteworthy  apartment  on 
the  second  floor  is  what  Mr.  Darley 
terms  his  study.  It  is  really  a. spacious 
library  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  Ren¬ 
aissance.  Doors,  door  casings  and  wains¬ 
coting  are  of  walnut,  and  a  single  line 
of  enclosed  shelves  of  the  same  rich 
hued  wood  runs  along  the  west¬ 
ern  wall  at  a  convenient  height 
from  the  floor.  ,The  carving  of  this 
woodwork  is  exceedingly  elaborate,  that 
over  the  north  do  r,  leading:  .into  the 
front  bedroom,  being  particularly  so.  The 
panels  on  this  door  were  brought,  from 
Italy,  and  their  designs  are  artistic  com¬ 
binations' of  floral  wreaths  and  scrolls 
intertwined  with  g  *otesque  heads  and 
conventional  figures  executed  frith  all 
the  delicacy  for  v,  hi  eh  that  land  of 
Southern  art. is  not< u. 

An  armorial  bea  dng  surmounts  the 

door  casing,  and  massive  fluted  pillars 
support  it  on  either  side.  Tim  walls 
are  entered  with  plush  ornamented  with 
a  brocade  effect  m  dark  red  and  gold, 
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dining  k  ooai.  , 

1  bring  double  that  amount.  Mr.  Darley 
having  purchased  the  Bloomiield-Moore 
property  at  Broad  and  Lombard,  will 
make  extensive  alterations  there  before 
occupying  it.  These  will  include  the  re- 


fir^nlaee  is  a  mass  of  hea^y  carvcu 
!  nut  and  nlate  glass,  the  centra  piece 
of  which  is  a  large.,  circular  mirror  di; 
rectly  under  which  is  a 
reception  of  choice  bnc-a 
lars  supporting  the  stru 
bases  covered  with  a 
of  flowers  carved  from 
Mr.  Darley  has  a 
ings  hanging  upon 
eluding  a  Van  Dyke  a 
study  of  Queen  ■ 

(  grandfather,  t*.~  — 

The  other  rooms 
1  devoid  of  their  furniture 
particular  description.  -- 
and  roomy 


cabinet  for  the 
■brae.  The  pil- 
oture  have  their 
delicate  tracery 
t  the  solid  wood, 

number  of  choice  paint- 
his  study  walls,  m- 
,  and  the  celebrated 
‘Victoria  made  by  his 

the  noted  Sully.  . 

in  the  old  mansion 
•'  .j  do  not  merit 

. . j.  They  are  large 

with  high  ceilings  and  the 
stability  of  years  ago.  All  the  floors  aie 
double;  and* the  hallways  are  broad  and 

SPThe property  is. now  assessed  at  $490.- 
000,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  wil. 
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OLD  SWEDES’  CHOrchT - 

One  Hurd  red  amt  Nlnet^flFth  AnnSv.rsary 
and  f’®i  mon  by  the  Rev.  s.  B.  Simes.  ' 
The  195th  anniversary  ot  Gloria  Del  (Old 
Swedes  )  Church,  Osego  street,  below  Ciiris- 

in^n’=raS,C9lebraled  yesterdu.y-  Atibe  morn- 
n=  service  a  sermon  was  preached  by  the 

thr^,ReV'  Snyder  I3-  Mimes,  on  -The 
Swedish  Colony  on  the  Delaware  and  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  ”hls  text  being’ 
Therefore  now  let  It  please  Thee  to  bless  the 
house  of  Thy  servant,  that  It  may  continue 
favored  be. ore  Thee,  for  Thou,  O  Lord  God  1 
hast  spoken  It,  and  with  Thy  blessing  let  the 
house  ot  Thy  servant  be  blessed  forever” 
II  Samuel,  vii,  29. 

ties^ fhedfih:V’  UfCOr<J,ne  to  the  «»8i  authorl-  I 
t  es,  the  first  colony  from  Sweden  settled  on 

Vi®  ’[vest,ern  ’•Imre  of  the  river  Delaware  In 
for  Ve  erected  churches  at  various  points 
E  r  90  pubdc  ministration  <f  God’s  Word. 
For  129  years  these  scattered  mission  congre¬ 
gations  were  without  n  charter  of  any  kind  I 
but  on  September  25,  17G5,  their  rcouest  was 

±™T  U‘eV  '7re  crealed  a  corporation 
under  the  name  of  •  Tne  Rector,  Church 
Wardens  and  Vestrymen  of  the 
United  Swedish  Lutheran  Churches  of 

imr  ’’  In  and  Upper  Mer- 

u  17W-  ourInS  the  Rectorship  of 
Dr.  Collin,  life  charter  was  amended  so  as  to 
provide  teat  the  Rector  and  other  Ministers 


or 
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GLORIA  DEI  (OLD  SWEDES’)  CHURCH. 

p’1'  be  ,U,e  ministry  of  the  Lutheran 
Lpiscopa  1  Churcnes  and  hold  their  faith 
the  doctrine  of  the  same.  In  1818  the  charter 
was  further  amended  to  provide  that  the  Rec- 

UfrJ‘n,  .n"rr  Minislers  shall  be  in  the  min- 
lstry  of  the  Lutheran  or  Protestant  Episcopal 
Cnurchcs.  Dr.  Collin  was  the  last  of  the 
Swedish  Missionaries,  and  came  to  this 
7  7,  "  1™,  but  it  was  not  till 
v  i'a,f  he  nssumed  the  Rectorship  of  the 
inlVif  °  "1rphes-  Ho  remained  as  the  nom- 
Inal  Rector  for  about  15  years,  and  upon  his 
death  In  October,  1831,  the  then  assistant 
Pro.es  I  ant  Episcopal  Minister,  the  Rev.  John 
,  L  ay'  W”S  elected  Rector  In  December  fol¬ 
lowing.  On  December  4,  1810,  the  corpora- 
tors  made  application  to  the  Legislature,  to 
bo  formed  into  threa  distinct  parishes,  each 
having  its  own  Rector,  and  on  May  4  1841 
such  an  net  was  passed.  Liberty  of  choice 
baV",f  b6en  free'y  8lveu  to  the  con- 

l  ;  no.f.r!Prf(I  Cf  the  aclual  Ascend¬ 
ents  ot  the  Swedes,  who  built  the  church  on 

January  10,  1843, certain  articles  were  decreed 


by  the  Court  to  bep  irtdff  the  charter  or  in¬ 
strument  of  writing  upon  which  the  corpora¬ 
tion  was  formed  and  established.  Article 
1-t  read :  ‘  'This  charier  acknowledges  itself  to 
be  a  member  of  and  lo  belong  to  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Episcopal  Church  In  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  the  Protestant  Eafscnpal  Church 
in  t  he  United  States  of  America.  ” 

The  Swedish  churches  in  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware  became  formally  connccted'with 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  as  early  as 
1790,  and  it  was  simply  owing  to  the  long  life  of 
Dr.  Collin  that  these  churches  remaiaed 
nominally  Lutheran,  since  no  steps  could 
well  be  taken  to  make  a  change,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case, during  his 
lifetime.  ^ 

Another  very  strong  point  Is  the  fact  that 
while  during  Dr.  Collin’ s  Rectorship  he  had 
no  less  than  eight  assistants,  at  different 
times,  yet  all  of  them,  without  a  single  ex¬ 
ception,  were  Clergymen  in  regular  standing 
in  t lie  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Rev.  J.  Lewis  Parks,  8.T.D.,  preached 
at  4  P.  M. 

i be  Trustees  of  Ihe  Endowment  Fund  re¬ 
ported  that  during  the  year,  the  sum  of 
S1455  67  had  been  added,  making  the  total 
amount  816, CC1  24.  Ills  confidently  expected 
that,  by  the  200th  anniversary,  the  amount 
would  reach  .325,000.  ^ ^  ^  f 


From, 
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MILESTOWN  M.  E.  CHURCH. 


HISTORIC  MILESTOWN  CHURCH 


An  Old  Methodist  Edifice  on  the  York  Road  to 
he  Rebuilt. 

The  old  Milestown  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  the  Twenty-second  ward,  built 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  is 
to  be  rebuilt,  so  ns  to  meet  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  a  present  day  edifice.  The  church 
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'TS  j  created  on  tin-  pIcFuFSsciuo  York  road," 
contiguous  to  tho  handsome  residences  of  a 
number  of  tho  wealth}-  business  men  of  this 
city  and  on  a  spot  surrounded  by  historical 
associations. 

The  history  of  tho  organization  of  the 
congregation  dates  back  to  the  ’20s.  Sixty- 
three  years  ago,  Jonah  Wentz,  of  Olney, 
now  living  at  the  age  of  90  years,  organized 
a  class  meeting  on  the  Culp  property.  This 
was  the  inception  of  the  society  known  for 
many  years  as  the  "Milestowu  Methodist 
Meeting.”  In  1874  a  church  building  was 
erected  on  a  piece  of  land  donated  by  Joseph 
Megargee,  who,  while  not  a  member  of 
the  denomination,  was  a  man  who  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  see  Christianity  spread.  In  1832  the 
Germantown  circuit  was  formed  and  the 
new  edifice  was  made  one  of  the  preaching 
places.  In  those  days  there  were  only  a 
few  houses  within  a  radius  of  several  miles, 
but  this  did  not  prevent  a  large  congrega¬ 
tion  of  faithful  Methodists  from  attending 
divine  service  every  Sunday  morning  and  ex¬ 
tending  an  encouraging  reception  to  the  vis¬ 
iting  preacher.  The  early  preachers  in¬ 
cluded  John  Finley.  John  AVoolson.  William 
IV.  Foulk.  David  Daily,  Caleb  Dipplncott, 
John  A.  Roach  and  William  Gilder.  Then 
onmo  James  Cunningham,  John  S.  Inskip, 
Mahlou  H.  Sisty,  J.  D.  Curtis  and  Gassoway 
Oram.  It  was  in  1864  that  the  Milestown 
Church  became  a  station,  with  C.  AV.  Avres 
as  pastor. 

Since  the  work  of  rasing  a  portion  of  the 
church  was  begun  an  old  tablet,  which 
bore  the  inscription.  ‘‘Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Meeting  House,”  lias  been  taken  down. 
Possibly  no  other  Methodist  church  in  the 
county  has  thus  been  named,  and  it  is  a 
peculiarity  which  the  present-day  worship¬ 
ers  do  not  understand. 

East  Sunday  the  financial  part  of  the 
building  project  was  launched  under  the 
most  auspicious  circumstances.  Rev.  S.  AAr. 
Thomas  preached  at  the  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  services,  and  the  congregation  sub¬ 
scribed  enough  to  meet  the  expense  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  ehurch. 

The  old  church  has  an  interesting  history, 
but,  unlike  many  of  its  contemporaries,  it 
is  linked  with  the  early  Methodism  of  this 
century,  and  it  means  to  win  increased 
strength  and  additional  beauty.  The  present 
pastor  is  Rev.  W.  H.  Lindemuth,  who 
joined  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  1889. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Drew  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  and  of  Wesleyan  University.  Al¬ 
though  this  is  the  second  year  of  his  pasto¬ 
rate,  fifty  new  members  have  been  added 
and  the  Sunday  school,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  AVllllam  Reibel,  has  200  pupils. 
The  trolley  line,  which  passes  by  the 
church,  gives  promise  of  a  steady  growth 
of  the  population  in  the  eastern  part  of 
:the  ward,  and  it  is  expected  tha>t  an  in- 
•  crease  of  Methodists  will  result. 


Colonial  Churches. 


II. — St.  Peter’s  Church,  Philadelphia. 


ST.  PETER’S  CHURCH,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Third  and 
Pine  streets,  was  the  second  church-edifice  erected  by  Church¬ 
men  within  the  city  limits  of  Philadelphia.  Christ  Church  not 
being  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  members  of  all  the  Church 
families,  a  request  was  made  to  the  vestry,  as  early  as  1753,  to  build 
a  church  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  At  that  period,  and  for  long 
after,  the  best  residences  in  Philadelphia  were  between  Second 
street  and  the  Delaware.  Many  of  the  “merchant  princes”  lived 
on  South  Front  street,  some  in  Swanson  and  Water  streets.  The 
first  steps  toward  the  building  of  the  new  church  were  taken 
in  1758.  A  lot  at  Third  and  Pine  streets  was  granted  for  the  pur- 
pose  by  the  “honorable  proprietaries,”  and  this  was  afterward 
enlarged  by  subsequent  purchase  of  ground  for  the  graveyard.  The 
church  was  begun  in  September,  1758. 

In  1761, at  a  time  when  no  bishop  had  ever  been  in  Pennsylvania, 
Dr.  William  Smith,  the  distinguished  provost  of  the  academy  out 
of  which  grew  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  preached  the  open¬ 
ing  sermon,  from  the  words,  “  I  have  surely  built  Thee  a  house  to 
dwell  in.”  The  same  words  were  set  to  music  and  sung  by  the  choir. 
The  procession  proceeded  from  Christ  Church  to  St.  Peter’s  in  the 
following  order:  First,  clerk  and  sexton;  second,  questmen;  third,  S 
vestrymen,  two  by  two;  fourth,  the  Governor  and  the  churchwar¬ 
dens;  fifth,  clergy  who  were  to  officiate;  sixth,  Governor’s  Council 
and  attendants:  seventh,  other  clergy,  two  by  two.  ; 

The  church  was  ninety  feet  in  length  and  sixty  in  width, with  nc| 
spire,  but  surmounted  by  a  small  cupola.  Christ  Church  presented 
her  sister  church  with  two  small  bells,  which  the  former  had  used 
before  procuring  a  chime.  After  its  completion  the  new  church  was  ' 
named  St.  Peter’s.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  original  build¬ 
ing,  and  the  only  addition  is  the  tower  and  spire,  which  were  built 
at  the  western  end  in  1842,  when  Benjamin  C.  Wilcocks  presented 
the  church  with  the  chime  of  bells.  It  is  the  same  church  to  which 
the  colonists  in  their  knee-breeches  and  rich  coats  came  to  attend 
the  first  service  on  September  4,  1761,  over  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago.  Rich  in  her  associations,  there  are  few  buildings  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  that  can  claim  closer  or  more  sincere  attachments  than  this 
venerable  old  church.  Though  without  pretension  to  architectural 
effect,  there  is  a  modest  grandeur  about  her  and  a  picturesquenees  in 
her  surroundings  that  anneal  to  every  passer-by.  In  all  this  time 
she  has  retained  her  influence  in  the  Church  at  large,  has  increased 
in  strength  and  retained  the  interest  of  families  that  have  become 
separated  from  her  immediate  congregation  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
the  spread  of  the  city,  and  the  growth  of  other  churches. 

The  pulpit,  reading-desk,  and  chancel  rails  were  built  in  1764,  and  ^ 
the  present  organ-loft  was  put  up  over  the  chancel  in  1789.  In  all 
othei  respects  the  plain,  austere  interior  of  the  old  church,  with  its 
square,  high-backed  pews,  remains  unchanged.  A  curious  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  interior  is  the  location  of  the  chancel  in  the  eastern  end 
of  the  church  and  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk  in  the  other,  necessi¬ 
tating  the  passage  of  the  clergy,  preceded  by  the  verger,  after  the 
custom  of  the  olden  time,  from  one  end  of  the  church  to  the  other, 
in  the  rendition  of  different  portions  of  the  service,  and  presenting 
the  unusual  spectacle  of  a  congregation  standing  with  their  backs 
to  the  clergy,  facing  the  east, whenever,  by  the  rubric,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  is  required  to  stand. 

The  Diocesan  Convention  met  in  St.  Peter’s  Church  three  times 
before  1830;  the  General  Convention  of  the  Church  was  held  there 
in  1821,  1823,  1826,  1835,  and  1838,  and  six  bishops  have  been  con¬ 
secrated  within  her  walls. 


‘‘“Among  those  who  aerved  her  as  vestrymen  are  found  the  names  of 
.  Francis  Hopkinson,  James  Biddle,  Alexander  Wilcocks,  Edward 
"  Shippen,  Commodore  Richard  Dale,  who  was  noted  for  his  hearty 
responses  in  the  congregation;  William  Meredith,  Henry  Pratt, 
Joseph  Sims,  Joseph  Stamper,  William  Bingham,  William  Plum- 
stead,  Redmond  Conyngham,  Francis  Gurney  Smith,  Joseph  R.  In- 
gersoll,  Horace  Binney,  Henry  Reed,  Charles  Willing,  J.  Francis 
Fisher,  George  C.  Morris,  John  Welsh,  and  Samuel  Welsh.  Rich¬ 
ard  and  Thomas  Penn  were  the  benefactors  of  St.  Peter’s.  Washing¬ 
ton,  after  he  became  Commander-in  Chief,  and  during  his  term  as 
President,  when  he  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  was  an  attendant  at 
St.  Peter’s  Church  as  weli  as  Christ  Church,  and  occupied  the  pew 
now  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  late  J.  Francis  Fisher.  In  the 
crowded  old  churchyard  which  surrounds  the  church  and  extends 
from  Third  to  Fourth  streets,  enclosed  by  high  brick  walls  (built  in 
1784),  one  may  read  upon  the  headstones  many  well-known  names. 

The  first  rector  of  St.  Peter’s  was  Dr.  Robert  Janney.j 
He  had  been  rector  of  Christ  Church  for  twenty  years 
when  St.  Peter’s  was  built,  and  was  then  seventy-four 
years  old.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  archdeacon,  and 
came  to  New  York  when  a  young  man,  where  he  was  as¬ 
sistant  minister  at  Trinity  Church.  Before  coming  tc 
Christ  Church  he  had  been  rector  of  churches  at  Ryf 
and  Hempstead,  in  New  York.  He  was  rector  of  St, 

Peter’s  only  four  months,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr, 

Richard  Peters,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  who  received 
his  degree  from  Oxford.  He  was  assistant  minister  oi 
Christ  Church  in  1735,  but  had  a  misunderstanding  with 
the  rector,  and  resigned.  He  had  been  educated  as 
lawyer,  and  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Province  in 
1743,  but  resigned  his  secretaryship  to  take  charge  of  St. 

Peter’s,  and  continued  his  labors  there  for  thirteen  years 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  ability  and  culture,  and 
was  zealous  in  his  work  and  liberal  in  his  contributions 
to  the  church,  which  he  left  free  from  the  debt  under 
which  it  had  struggled  for  many  years. 

The  rectorate  of  Dr.  Peters  covered  the  remainder  of 
the  Colonial  history  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  and  with  the 
Revolution  came  a  very  different,  but  also  an  able  and 
accomplished,  man,  as  his  successor,  in  the  person  of 
Jacob  DuchA  He  had  been  Dr.  Peters’s  assistant.  His  grand¬ 
father  was  a  Huguenot  who  had  come  to  Philadelphia  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn,  and  his  father  was  a  vestryman  of  Christ  Church. 
Dr.  Duche  was  professor  of  elocution  in  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  was  an  eloquent  preacher.  By  invitation  of  the 
First  Continental  Congress  he  read  prayers  before  that  body  in  Car¬ 
penter’s  Hall  in  September,  1775.  He  preached  the  funeral  sermon 
of  Peyton  Randolph,  first  president  of  Congress,  of  which  body  he 
was  chaplain.  At  this  time  the  prayers  for  the  “  KiDg  and  all  the 
royal  family”  were  dropped  from  the  liturgy  by  order  of  the  vestry 
and  patriotic  prayers  written  by  Mr.  Duche  were  substituted  in  their 
stead.  The  prayers  for  King  George  were  revived  by  Dr.  Duchd  and 
Dr.  Coombe  during  the  occupation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British 
army  in  the  winter  of  1777-78,  in  consequence  of  which  the  patri¬ 
otic  members  of  the  vestry  and  congregation  refused  to  attend  the 
services.  Having  been  a  patriot,  Dr.  Duche  became  a  Tory  and 
advised  Washington  to  abandon  the  cause.  This  course  brought 
him  into  great  disfavor,  and  he  went  abroad  in  December,  1777, 
where  he  remained  for  fifteen  years,  leaving  the  church  without  a 
rector  for  nearly  sixteen  months.  The  patriotic  character  of  the 


ll  vestry  and  congregation  had  been  changed,  and  Dr.  White,  oneof  his 
1  assistants,  had  gone  to  New  York  with  Congress  as  its  chaplain.  The 
I  other  assistant,  Thomas  Coombe,  who  was  a  loyalist,  was  left  in  sole 
I  charge  of  the  church.  The  two  bells  which  hung  in  the  old  belfry, 

1  over  the  pulpit,  had  been  removed  by  the  commissary-general,  to 
|  keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  were  not  leturned 
till  after  the  British  army  had  gone.  They  took  away,  however,  the" 
board  fence  that  surrounded  the  graveyard  for  the  use  of  their 
troops.  One  of  the  old  bells  is  now  at  Christ  Church  Hospital,  and 
the  other  at  Christ  Church  Chapel. 

In  1779  the  long  rectorship  of  Bishop  White  began,  which  lasted 
for  over  half  a  century.  A  new  patriotic  vestry  had  been  chosen 
at  the  Easter  election  following  the  British  evacuation,  which  de¬ 
clared  the  office  of  rector  vacant  and  unanimously  elected  Dr.  White. 
He  was  then  a  priest,  having  been  ordained  in  England,  whither 
he  returned  to  be  consecrated  bishop  in  1787.  He  preached  his  first 
sermon,  after  he  came  back,  from  the  old  pulpit  now  in  use,  and 
nearly  fifty  years  later  he  preached  his  last  sermon  from  the  same 
place.  Bishop  White  was  succeeded  by  Bishop  De  Lancy  as  rector 
of  St.  Peter’s,  in  1836.  Prior  to  that  date,  however— in  1832 — Christ 
Church  and  St.  Peter’s  Church,  which  were  known  as  the  United 
Churches,  both  being  under  one  rector,  became  distinct  and  separate 
corporations,  Bishop  White  being  rector  of  each.  Dr.  De  Lancy 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Western  New  York  in  1839,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Rev.  William  H.  Odenheimer.  In  1859  Dr.  Odenheimer 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Rev.  George  Leeds 
became  rector  of  St.  Peter’s.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Thomas 
F.  Davis,  D.D.,  and  after  him  came  Dr.  Yibbert.  The  list  of  assist¬ 
ant  ministers  includes  the  names  of  Sturgeon, Duche,  White, Coombe, 
Blackwell,  Bond,  Abercrombie,  Kemper,  Milnor,  Muhlenberg,  De 
Lancy,  and  Odenheimer,  a  bright,  distinguished,  and  venerated 
array,  four  of  whom  became  rectors,  and  four  bishops.  One  of 
them,  Dr.  Coombe,  who  was  a  celebrated  orator  and  author,  after¬ 
ward  became  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  and  chaplain 
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|to  the  Earlof  Carlisle.  Another  of  them,  James  Milnor,  had  been 
member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania.  Three  of  them,  Duch6, 
llackwell,  and  Abercrombie,  are  buried  in  the  old  churchyard,  and 
)r.  Muhlenberg,  the  author  of  “I  Would  Not  Live  Alway,”  was 
the  founder  of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  and  St.  Johnland.  in  New  York. 

Bishop  De  Lancy  speaks  of  this  long  array  of  names  as  “the 
SSgreat  luminaries  of  the  parish.”  Dr.  Parks,  the  present  rector,  has 
taken  up  the  work  in  the  same  field  as  that  in  which  his  illustrious 
iredeceseors  carried  it  on  so  successfully.  He  comes  from  the 
strongest  parish  in  Connecticut, and  is  one  of  the  ablest  scholars  and 
preachers  in  the  Church. 

At  the  present  time  St.  Peter’s  Church  is  a  strong  and  vigorous 
parish.  Like  Christ  Church,  it  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  local 
parochial  and  missionary  work.  The  large  parish  building  on 
Lombard  street,  and  the  guild-house  adjoining  it,  both  of  which 
run  through  to  the  churchyard;  St.  Peter’s  House,  at  Front  and 
I  Pine  streets;  the  Memorial  Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter,  at  Nine¬ 
teenth  and  Wharton  streets,  founded  by  a  parishioner  of  St.  Peter’s, 
and  the  endowment  fund  of  over  f 135, 000,  are  substantial  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  growth  of  parish  work  at  St.  Peter’s  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  All  Saints’  Church,  at  Twelfth  and  Fitzwater  streets,  was 
the  result  of  the  missionary  zeal  and  liberality  of  members  of  St. 
Peter’s  parish.  The  management  of  Christ  Church  Hospital,  on 
Belmont  avenue,  west  of  the  Park,  is  divided  between  Christ  Church 
and  St.  Peter’s.  Old  St.  Peter’s  was  the  first  church  in  Philadel- 
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Toll  Roads  Still  Survive  in  Parts  of 
the  City. 


phia  where  daily  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  were  said. 

'  York  roach  win cn  iA  now  controlled  ny 

the  People's  Traction  Company,  is  the 
best-known  of  these  strange  survivals, 
but  three  or  four  others  3till  hang  on  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  city,  especially 
in  the  Twenty-third  '  and  Thirty-fifth 

ft 


AN  EXPENSIVE  NUISANCE  NOW 


Scenes  Along  the  Old  York  Road, 
Where  Trolley  Cars  Rattle  by. 
While  the  Farmer  Pays 
His  Tribute. 


Toll  roads  in  a  great  city  like  Phila¬ 
delphia  cannot  he  considered  other  than 
as  gross  anachronisms  and  real  barriers 
to  civilization,  but  a  few  do  exist  and 
linger  on  as  interesting  survivals  of  a 
different  generation  from  this.  The  Old 


wards,  where'  tolls  are  still  charged  on  1 
the  Bustleton,  Asylum  and  Oxford  turn¬ 
pikes,  greatly  to  the  disgust- of  all  driv¬ 
ers  over  those  thoroughfares. 

In  the  days  of  stage  coaches  and  the  : 
infancy  of  railroads  the  turnpike  was  a 
well-established  institution,  treated  with 
respect  and  looked  upon  as  a  public  cory 
venience.  To  travel  with  comfort  in  al¬ 
most  any  direction  was  impossible  witlv 
out  the  payment  of  toil,  as  the  free* 
roads  were  full  of  ruts  and  washouts, 
making  driving  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
task,  ’rile  turnpikes,  which  received 
their  names  from  the  turnstiles  that 
barred  them  at  stated  intervals,  were 
kept  in  condition  by  the  companies  that 
built  them,  and  that  in  return  for  their 
labor  exacted  toll  from  those  that  used 
the  road. 

This  was  considered  just  and  fair  in 
the  old  days,  but  now  a  tollgate  is  look¬ 
ed  upon  either  as  a  curiosity  or  as  a 
nuisance,  according  to  the  temperament 
of  the  man  who  must  pay  to  pass  it. 
A  pedestrian  is  a  favored  individual — he 
can  pass  without  paying;  so  can  a  fu¬ 
neral  procession,  but  all  others  who 
drive,  ride  or  bestride  a  bicycle  must  | 
give  up  their  pennies,  aud  a  special  tax 
is  levied  upon  droves  of  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs. 

There  are  six  toll  houses  on  the  Old 
York  road,  which  cover  a  distance  of 
about  10  miles.  That  the  road  does  a 
paying  business  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  revenue  derived  from  one  gate 
alone  is  said  to  be  from  $4000  to  $5000 
a  year.  This,  however, .  is  the  busiest 
gate  of  the  lot,,  known  as  gate  No.  2.  | 


it  is  situnted  at  Tabor  road,  near  the 
Jewish  Hospital.  Gate  No.  1  is  at  Nice- 
town  lane;  No.  3  at  Haines  street;  No. 
4  at  Spring  avenue,  Montgomery  Conn- 
tty;  No.  5  at  Washington  lane,  and  No. 
t>  at  Susquehanna  street.  Willow  Grove 
The  toll  charged  is  1%  cents  a  mile  for 
each  horse  driven,  three-fourths  of  a 
cent  a  mile  for  bicycles  and  one-half  a 
cent  a  mile  for  a  horse  led  or  ridden. 
Mules  or  oxen  harnessed  are  charged  the 
same  rate  as  horses.  Sheep  or  hogs  are 
taxed  two  cents  a  score  a  mile,  and  cat¬ 
tle’ five  cents  a  score. 

The  penalty  for  dodging  the  payment 
of  toll  is  legally  fixed  at  $10,  and  plac¬ 
ards  ^advising  the  traveler  of  that  fact 
are  fixed  in  prominent  places  at  every 
gate.  The  majority  of  the  toll  houses 
&Iong  the  Old  York  Hoad  are  'being  re- 
placed  by  modern  two-story  structures, 
built  in  Colonial  style,  with  inset 
porches,  yellow  walls  and  white  trim¬ 
mings  Very  ornamental  they  look,  but 
they  lack  the  old-time  appearance  of 
those  they  have  replaced. 

example  of  the  older  sort  is  at 
gate  No.  1.  at  Nieetown  lane.  It  is  a 
long  two-story  wooden  house,  datin0* 
from  the  first  hair  of  the  century.  Part 
of  the  second  story  projects  beyond  the 
building  line,  and  the  doorway  is  en- 
closed  in  a  structure  resembling'  a  sentry 
box.  .Next  to  this  is  a  news  stand, 
furnished  not  only  with  the  daily  papers 
but  with  a  supplementary  stock  of  cheap 
candies,  pretzels,  cakes  and  popular 
brands  of  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco 

Creeping  vines  cluster  about  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  house,  and  an  old-time  mimo 
furnishes  its  inmates  with  all  the  coo]- 
pure  water  they  can  drink  or  use.  Di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  the  doorway  stands  a 
bar  that  may  be  let  down  across  the 
road,  effectually  blocking  all  passage, 

.  and  upon  this  is  written  in  large  black 
letters: 


h - - — - S 

STOP  AND  PAY  YOUR  TOLL.  * 


* 


♦  *  *  *  * 
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From  the  yard  in  the  rear  of  the 
house  comes  the  familiar  chirping  of, 
chickens  and  the  self-satisfied  cluck  of 
ducks,  while  a  sign  on  the  garden  gate 
warns  passers  by  to  beware  of  a  'mikl- 
lookiug  dog,  whose  appearance  belies  the 
character  thrust  upon  him  by  the  pla¬ 
card.  Past  this  picture  of  country  life 
runs,  every  few  minutes,  a  trolley  car  ] 
with  clanging  bell  and  a  load  of  pas¬ 
sengers  bound  for  Jenkintown  and  Wil¬ 
low  Grove,  in  strange  contrast  to  the 
bucolic  aspect  of  the  toll  house. 

The  many  drivers  over  the  Old  York 
road  dislike  exceedingly  paying  tolls,  and 
the  cycling  fraternity  are  particularly 
averse  to  taxation  of  this  kind.  As  long, 
however,  as  the  road  remains  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  a  private  corporation  they  must 
continue  to  pay  for  its  use,  and  it  is 
only  when  the  city  shall  have  become 
the  owner  of  all  roads  within  its  limits 
that  the  toll-gate  will  pass  out  of  ex- 


T HE  KOPHGE 
Of  THE  COUHTS 

A  LAST  LOOK  AT  THE  COMMON  PLEAS 
IN  INDEPENDENCE  HALL. 

SESSIONS  NEARLY  OVER  THERE 

The  Present  Uncomfortable  Quarters  Soon 
to  be  Left  Forever,  and  the  New  Quarters 
in  the  New  City  Hall  to  be  Occupied. 
Celebrated  Cases  That  the  Old  Courts  of  the 
County  Have  Seen. 


The  Common  Pleas  Courts  conclude  their 
•urrent  term  next  Saturday,  and  when  they 
reconvene  after  the  summer  recess,  will 
Dpen  their  sessions  In  their  new 
the  City  Hall.  Yesterday  the  regular  lists 
were  heard  for  the  last  time  in  “State  House 
Row,”  and  the  buildings  which  have  been 
used  continuously  as  courts  for  over  a  cen¬ 
tury  will  be  finally  abandoned  Some  of 
them  will  certainly  be  demolished,  the  oth¬ 
ers  will  no  longer  be  used  as  courts. 

The  event  is  significant  from  a  historical 
point  of  view,  but  the  romance  of  the  old 
rooms,  the  tragedies  and  comedies,  the  his¬ 
toric  trials,  incidents  and  associations 


make  the  fact  of  the  removal  a 
times  more  Interesting,  and  constitute  ;i 
story  of  engrossing  fascination.  The  old 
rooms  have  seen  the  sessions  of  the  United 
State  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Scenes  have  been  enacted  there  and  deci¬ 
sions  rendered  which  threatened  to  turn 
State  against  national  government.  Life 
romances  have  been  enacted,  often  have  the  , 
old  walls  heard  the  sentence  of  death  pro- 1 
nounced  in  punishment  of  crimes  rarely  ex¬ 
celled  in  their  violence  and  brutality,  and 
finally  the  old  buildings  carry  with  them 
memories  of  quaint  nooks  and  corners  and 
of  a  host  of  famous  people  and  characters 
which,  with  the  present  appearance  of  the 
buildings  and  court  rooms,  will  soon  be  but 
a  memory. 

The  exterior  appearance  of  the  group  of 
buildings  Is  familiar  to  almost  every  Ameri¬ 
can,  as  “State  House  Row”  must  necessar¬ 
ily  appear  in  every  picture  of  Independence 
Hall.  Although  they  were  put  up  piecemeal 
and  at  different  times  during  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  there  is  a  picturesque  harmony  ahput 
the  entire  group  which  fronts  on  Chestnut 
street  between  Fifth  and  Sixth.  Independ¬ 
ence  Hall  is  in  the  centre  of  the  block,  the 
old  “City  Hail”  and  “Court  House”  stand  at 
the  corners  of  the  streets  and  between  them 
reach  the  two  low  wings  containing  a  tangle 
of  departments,  many  isolated  court  rooms, 
low  vaulted  chambers  and  thousands  of 
records.  Independence  Hall  was  ready  for 
occupancy  in  1736,  the  old  City  Hall  and 
Court  House  in  17S9  and  1791.  The  two  wings 
adjoining  the  State  House  were  finished 
about  1813,  being  erected  on  the  site  of 
two  square,  low  office  buildings  known  as 
“Province  Hall,"  erected  about  1733,  and 
used  as  offices.  The  walls  of  the  wings  ex¬ 
tended  on  a  line  with  those  of  Independence 
Hail  for  some  distance  on  either  side  and 
then  jut  out  in  front  into  extensions  re¬ 
sembling  pavilions.  The  brick  walls  are 
broken  by  many  clustered  windows  and  in 
the  rear  are  divided  by  blank  arches.  In 
the  angles  in  the  front  of  the  buildings  are 
alcoves  containing  busts  of  Franklin  and 
"Washington.  The  low  roof  has  two  domes  in 
each  wing.  As  originally  designed  the  build-  I 
ings  only  extended  to  within  about  fifteen 
feet  of  slip  corner  structures,  and  this  pass-  j 
age  was  used  as  an  alley  way  leading  from 
Chestnut  street  to  the  square.  Early  in  the 
seventies  these  alleys  were  closed  and  built 
in  so  that  now  the  row  is  a  solid  structure 
from  Fifth  to  Sixth  streets.  All  through  the 
buildings  are  constant  evidences  of  their 
piecemeal  construction.  Windows  are  walled 
up  and  covered  with  books.  Other’s  are  cut 
down  to  serve  as  doors.  In  one  court  room  j 
part  of  the  wall  of  Independence  Square  lias 
been  undermined  to  give  more  room  for  a  j 
jury  box.  In  another  room  a  row  of  windows  | 
built  to  overlook  one  of  the  alley-ways  opens  [ 
into  an  adjoining  office. 

The  old  courts  are  Inadequate  and  out  of 
date.  The  furniture  Is  plain  and  more 'suit- 1 
able  to  a  magistrate’s  court.  The  ventila¬ 
tion  is  especially  detective,  and  during  jury 
trials  the  courts  reek  with  bad  air.  Even  a 
yearly  renovation,  refrescoing  and  new  wall 
paper  and  carpets  cannot  bring  them  up  to1 
date  and  few  of  the  lawyers  regret  the  re- 
rnoval. 

This  transfer  has  been  deferred  until  this 
late  day  because  of  the  number  of  offices 
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THE  PROTHONOTARY’S  OFFICE, BIXTH  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS. 


]  Sessions  ami  Orphans’  Courts  completed  ’ 
the  civil  tribunals,  while  the  Admiralty 
Court  had  jurisdiction  over  maritime  mat¬ 
ters.  The  three  first  mentioned  are  still  the 
chief  county  courts.  The  Admiralty  trl- 
|  bunal  was  superceded  by  the  United  States 
\  Circuit  and  District  Courts  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Constitution.  The  county  courts  have 
always  been  vested  with  equity  powers  ex¬ 
cept  from  1720  to  1735,  when  Governor 
Keith's  Court  of  Equity  was  in  existence, 
but  it  was  abolished  in  the  latter  year. 

During  the  early  part  of  Its  history  the 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  Quarter  .Ses¬ 
sions  and  Orphans’  Court  were  occupied  by  » 
executive  rather  than  judicial  affairs,  such 
as  laying  out  and  working  upon  public  roads, 
granting  licenses  and  the  like.  Justices  of 
the  Peace  were  commissioned  to  sit  as 
Common  Pleas  Judges  in  the  three  civil  j 
courts  from  the  beginning  until  the  revo¬ 
lution,  and  during  that  time  hardly  a  single  I 


[and  court  rooms  in  the  City  Hall  which  had 

j  to  be  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  this 
particular  branch  of  the  city  government. 

|  There  are  eight  Common  Pleas  Court  rooms, 
a  long  series  of  offices  occupied  by  the  Pro- 
tliouotary,  another  series  used  by  the 
Sheriff,  and  literally  carloads  of  records  to 
I  be  provided  for,  and  the  connection  of  all 
!  these  departments  requires  that  they  be 
|  moved  at  the  same  time. 

The  court  system  of  this  State  has  re¬ 
mained  practically  unchanged  for  over  200 
years.  William  Penn  was  a  lover  of  peace 
and  disapproval  of  litigation  of  any  kind, 
but  the  necessities  of  his  growing  province 
required  the  establishment  of  civil  tribunals 
before  it  was  many  years  old.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  himself  presided  over  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Council  In  which  be  had  from  three  to. 
five  associates,  and  which  in  some  matters 
exercispa  the  functions  of  a  court  of  errors 
and  tfppeals.  The  Common  Pleas,  Quarter 
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'"lawyer  was  elevates- to  tne  bench.  In  1759 
an  act  of  Assembly  formed  a  judiciary  of 
five  persons  to  sit  in  the  Common  Pleas 
and  Orphans’  Courts.  The  act  of  1791  passed 
!  to  render  effectual  the  Constitution  of  Penn- 
!  sylvania  of  1790  established  a  Common 
1  Pleas  judiciary  consisting  of  a  president 
Judge  and  three  or  four  associates.  These 
Judges  could  also  exercise  jurisdiction  in 
the  Orphans’  Court,  the  Court  of  Quarter 
■  Sessions,  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  that  of 
the  “Register.”  In  1811  the  Common  Pleas 
|  became  so  clogged  with  the  large  increase  of 
i!  business  that  the  District  Court  was  estab- 
'  lished,  with  the  jurisdiction  practically  the 
!  same  as  that  of  the  Common  Pleas,  although 
its  Judges  could  not  sit  in  the  other  county 
courts.  The  membership  of  this  court  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  president  Judge  and  two  asso¬ 
ciates.  It  was  a  great  success,  and  its  bus¬ 
iness  had  grown  immensely  when  it  was 
1  abolished  by  the  new  State  Constitution  in 
1875. 

I  At  present  criminal  cases  are  tried  in  the 
I  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  murder  cases 
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in  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  but 
the  story  of  this  class  of  jurisdiction  is 
rather  more  complicated  than  that  of  the 
other  county  courts.  At  first  criminal  cases 
were  almost  exclusively  tried  before  the 
City  Court,  consisting  of  the  Mayor,  Re¬ 
corder  and  Aldermen,  presided  over  by  the 
Recorder.  Special  courts  of  Oyer  and  Term¬ 
iner  were  held  by  Judges  specially  appointed 
from  time  to  time,  and  included  at  least  one 
Supreme  Court  Justice. 

The  City  Court  was  succeeded  by  the  May¬ 
or’s  Court  in  the  act  of  March  11.  1789, 
granting  a'  charter  to  Philadelphia.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  Mayor,  Recorder  and  Aldermen, 
or  any  four  of  them  provided  the  Mayor  or 
Recorder  be  one,  and  this  tribunal  tried  all 
criminals  usually  coming  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  th.e  Quarter  Sessions.  The  May¬ 
or’s  Court  was  abolished  in  1838,  to  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  Court  of  Criminal  Sessions, 
consisting  of  a  president  Judge  and  two 
associates,  all  ex-officio  Justices  of  the 
Peace.  That  court  only  lasted  two  years, 
for  in  1840  it  was  followed  by  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions,  consisting  of  three  Judges. 
But  this  tribunal  was  almost  as  short  lived, 
for  an  act  of  February  3,  1843,  abolished  it 
and  reinstated  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court 
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In  all  Its  powers  and  original  jurisdiction  in 
criminal  cases. 

The  judicial  system  of  the  county  was  in 
this  condition  until  the  new  Constitution  of 
the  State  went  into  effect  on  January  1. 
1875.  Then  the  District  Court  was  abol¬ 
ished.  the  Common  Pleas  expanded  to  four 
courts  of  equal  powers,  each  presided  over 
by  a  President  Judge  and  two  associates; 


Court  No.  1— President  Judge,  Joseph  Alli¬ 
son,  transferred  in  1875  from  old  Common 
Pleas.  Re-elected  in  187(J  and  1880  for  terms 
of  ten  years. 

Associates — William  S.  Pierce,  transferred 
from  old  Common  Pleas.  Elected  for  ten 
years  in  1876  and  in  1886.  Died  April  4 
1887. 

Edward  M.  Paxson,  transferred  from  old 


- COURT  jO OMEN TRANCE  IN 

the  Quarter  Sessions  given  jurisdiction  in  I 
criminal  cases,  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Ter  I 
minor  in  murder  trials.  The  Quarter  Ses¬ 
sions  and  Oyer  and  Terminer  are  presided  j 
over  by  one  of  the  Common  Pleas  Judges,  1 
and  the  whole  system  is  controlled  by  the 
Board  of  Judges,  consisting  of  all  the  Judges  ! 
of  the  Common  Pleas.  The  Constitution  of  I 
1874  placed  the  affairs  of  the  dead,  formerly  !  ' 
administered  i;i  the  Common  Pleas,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Orphans'  Court,  a  separate 
tribunal  of  which  the  Register  of  Wills  is 
clerk. 

The  roster  of  the  Common  Pleas  Judges 
under  their  present  organization  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


independence  hall. 

Common 


Pleas.  He  never  served,  being 
meantime  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
where  he  took  his  seat  January  4,  1875. 

Craig  Biddle,  appointed  to  till  Judge  Pax- 
son’s  place.  Elected  for  ten  years  in  1875 
and  1885; 

V.  Amadee  Bregy,  appointed  to  succeed 
Judge  Pierce.  He  took  his  sent  April 
18S7  and  was  elected  for  ten  years  in  No¬ 
vember  of  the  same  year. 

Court  No.  2—  President  Judge,  John  Innis 
Clark  Hare,  transferred  from  old  District 
Court.  Elected  November  1878  and  1888  for 
ten  years. 

Associate  Judges— James  I.  Mitchell,  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  District  Court.  Elected  for 
ten  years  in  November  1881;  elected  to  the 


Supreme  Court  in  1888.  "  1 

Joseph  T.  Pratt,  elected  November,  1874, 
(lied  March  26,  1877. 

D.  Newlin  Fell,  appointed  May  3,  1877,  to 
succeed  Judge  Pratt;  elected  for  ten  years 
1884;  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court  1893. 

Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  appointed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Judge  Mitchell;  Selected  1890  for  ten 
years. 

Theodore  F.  Jenkinsfi  appointed  to  succeed 
Judge  Fell,  January,  1894. 

Meyer  Sulzberger,  elected  to  succeed  Judge 
Jenkins  November,  1894. 

Court  No.  3— President  Judge.  James  It. 
Ludlow,  transferred  from  the  old  Common 
Pleas,  elected  for  ten  years  in  November, 
1877 ;  died  September  21,  1886. 

Thomas  K.  Finletter,  transferred  from  the 
old  Common  Pleas;  elected  for  terms  of  ten 
years  in  1880  and  1890.  He  became  President 
Judge  upon  the  death  of  Judge  Ludlow  by 
his  seniority  as  associate. 

Associate  Judges— James  Lynd,  transferred 
from  the  old  District  Court;  died  December 
30,  1876. 

William  H.  Yerkes,  appointed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Judge  Lynd;  died  October  10.  1885. 

James  Gay  Gordon,  appointed  to  succeed 
Judge  Yerkes;  elected  for  ten  years  Novem¬ 
ber,  1886. 

Henry  Keed,  appointed  to  nil  vacancy  left 
by  death  of  Judge  Ludlow;  elected  for  ten 
years  in  18S7. 

Court  No.  4 — President  Judge,  M.  Russell 
Thayer,  transferred  from  the  District  Court; 

;  re-elected  for  ten  years  in  1878  and  1888. 

Associate  Judges — Amos  Briggs,  trans¬ 
ferred  from  District  Court;  term  expired  in 
1882. 

Thomas  R.  Elcock,  elected  November  3, 
1874. 

Michael  Arnold,  elected  to  succeed  Judge 
Briggs  on  November  7,  1882. 

Robert  N.  Willson,  elected  to  succeed 
Judge  Elcock  in  1884. 

This  leaves  the  personnel  of  the  courts 
at  present  as  follows; 

No.  1 — President  Judge,  Joseph  Allison; 
Associates,  Judges  Biddle  and  Bregy. 

No.  2 — President  Judge,  J.  I.  Clark  Hare; 
Associates,  Judges  Pennypacker  and  Sulz¬ 
berger. 

No.  3 — President  Judge,  Thomas  K.  Fin- 
letter;  Associates,  Judges  Gordon  and  Reed. 

No.  4 — President  Judge,  M.  Russel!  Thayer; 
Associates,  Judges  Arnold  and  Willson. 

A  word  more  is  necessary  to  make  a  tour 
of  the  court  rooms  intelligible  to  a  lay¬ 
man.  Each  of  the  four  Common  Pleas 
Courts,  known  respectively  as  Courts  Nos. 

1,  2,  3  and  4,  has  two  court  rooms,  which  are 
lettered  consecutively  through  the  entire  l 
group.  The  rooms  of  Court  No.  1  are  known 
as  A  and  B,  of  No.  2  as  C  and  D,  of  No. 

3  as  E  and  F,  of  No.  4  as  G  and  H. 

Room  A,  of  Court  No.  1,  occupies  the 
“New”  Court  House,  on  Sixth  street,  be¬ 
low  Chestnut  street.  Built  about  1867,  as  i 
a  building  for  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court, 
that  had  outgrown  its  old  court  room,  it  has 
always  been  ugly,  Inconvenient  and  an  eye¬ 
sore  to  everyone  with  any  instinct  for  the 
artistic.  It  is  little  more  than  four  brick 
walls,  pierced  with  long  windows  and  topped 
with  a  low  slate  roof,  without  orna¬ 
ment  or  embellishment,  or  atractive  feature 
of  any  kind.  The  first  floor  is  divided  by 
I  a  dark  hall,  into  jury,  witness  and  Judges’  j 
|  rooms  on  either  side.  The  entire  second  floor  | 


is  taken  up  with  a  lfuge, lofty  court  room  and 
several  retiring  rodms.  The  hall  is  by  far 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  city,  so  large 
in  fact,  that,  voices  of  Judges,  witnesses  and 
lawyers  are  alike  lost  in  the  waste  of  space. 
The  acoustics  are  such  a  failure  that  the 
voice  of  a  speaker  does  not  fill  more  than 
half  the  space,  and  spectators  hear  little  of 
what  is  going  on.  The  sounding  board  back 
of  the  bench  has  been  erected  to  remedy  the 
evil,  but  without  avail,  and  every  other  ex¬ 
periment  has  proved  equally  useless.  As  a 
room,  the  "New”  court  has  hardly  a  single 
advantage.  The  interior  is  bare,  ugly  and 
cheerless,  except  for  the  sunlight  that  I 
streams  in  through  the  tall  windows,  and 
the  glimpses  of  the  surrounding  square.  The 
furniture  is  of  plain,  dark  wood,  without  ! 
ornament  of  any  kind. 

Court  No.  1  moved  into  the  room  in  1891.  ' 
when  it  was  vacated  by  the  Quarter  •Ses¬ 
sions  moving  to  the  City  Hall.  But  even 
during  the  twenty-four  years  it  was  occu- 
cupied  as  a  criminal  court  it  had  its  long  list 
of  tragedies,  tales  of  sin,  violence,  crime  and  i 
degradation,  for  it  was  here  that  most  of  the  j 
murder  cases  between  1868  and  1891  were  | 
tried,  and  here  hundreds  of  prisoners  faced 
the  consequences  of  their  wrongdoing. 

Among  the  first  of  the  unusual  cases  dur¬ 
ing  these  years  was  the  trial  and  conviction 
of  Gerald  Eaton  for  the  murder  of  Timothy 
Heenan,  brother  of  a  well-known  pugilist, 
in  June,  1868.  Heenan  was  shot  down  at 
Fifth  and  Spruce  streets  while  talking  with 
!  a  group  of  politicians.  About  the  same  time 
George  S.  Twitched  was  convicted  for  the 
murder  of  his  mother-in-law  on  October  22, 
1868,  in  the  house  ou  the  northeast  corner  of 
Tenth  and  Pine  streets.  The  case  was  a 
mystery,  and  Twitched  was  convicted 
through  circumstantial  evidence.  Eaton 
and  Twitched  were  to  have  been  huug  on 
the  same  scaffold,  but  on  the  morning  of 
the  execution  Twitched  was  found  dead  in 
his  cell,  having  poisoned  himself  during  the 
night.  He  left  behind  a  confession  implicat¬ 
ing  his  wife  in  the  murder,  but  she  had 
already  been  acquitted.  The  double  scaffold  . 
had  but  one  victim  that  day  but  after  I 
Eaton's  execution  his  relatives  tried  to 
cheat  it  of  even  the  one  by  resuscitating  the 
corpse  with  an  electric  battery.  The  ex¬ 
periment  was  a  failure. 

Two  other  murder  trials  in  the  new  court  i 
had  a  peculiar  connection  in  that  they  were 
bith  incited  by  Jealousy  for  one  woman,1 
nicknamed  the  “Queen  of  the  Slums.”  Jarnesj 
Kane  was  convicted  in  January  29,  1885,  for] 
murdering  a  friend  ou  the  12th  of  the  samel 
month.  James  McManus  was  convicted  in  1 
May.  1890.  for  killing  John  McGinnis  at  H 
Third  and  Pine  streets on  September  26  lire- 1 
ceding.  Both  were  hung,  and  during  the 
McManus  trial  the  “Queen”  was  constantly 
in  attendance  in  court,  sitting  apparently 
unmoved,  although  the  prisoner  was  the 
second  man  who  heard  sentence  of  death 
pronounced  upon  him  in  the  same  room  on 
her  account. 

The  new  court  also  witnessed  the  trial 
and  conviction  in  May,  1888,  of  Mrs.  Sarah 
Whiting  who  poisoned  her  husband  and 
three  children  to  get  the  insurance  money 
on  their  lives.  This  case  is  so  recent  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat  details,  but  Mrs. 
Whiting  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  woman 
I  who  ever  went  to  the  scaffold  in  this  city. 


the  other  murder  trials  which  the 

bull  wh“S  ,S?r'V;!'e  n,<1seof  Frederick  Heiden- 
leC  hlS euiP>°yer, Godfrey  Kuhnle, 
<ker  fn  1’  rankford  avenue,  below  Girard 
Vhal%  a  &cember-  1S7f);  John  McGinnis, 
jssi  ^  ,s  “"ther-m-iaw,  in  September, 

1881,  and  whose  trial  lasted  almost  a  month, 
executl(>n  two  years  later;  and  Dr.  G 
h.  Goerson,  charged  with  poisoning  his 
mother-, ndaw,  and  who  was  under  suspicion 

his  ndfem  n/rthe  same  sort  of  crime  upon 
,L  “e'  DJ-  t'Oerson  was  arrested  in  April. 
1880,  was  gjVen  two  trials  at  both  of  which 
mens‘pS  C011  vlc ted>  and  during  which  an  im- 
aAnl°,ll"t  of  esPert  testimony  was 
he,ud.  Added  to  this  record  of  crime  are 

dered  hi!  °?S  f  ?UU'Ies  BriSSS,  who  dun 
fiw,1  r,  e  ln  JllIy-  1S83'  while  in  a  fit 

lLiMf\j6al0USy:  Josepl1  Taylor,  who,  in 
1884  beat  out  the  brains  of  Michael  F. 

p“f“-  f.  koePer-  in  his  cel!  of  the  Eastern 

kiiwf^'n"'1  Georse  W-  Fletcher, 
ed  James  Hanley  on  the  pavement  of  the 
Fagiae  HoUSe,  0u  Queen  street, 
below  Second.  This  crime  was  said  to  have 
l£*\m°St  unprovoked  and  cold-blooded 
Fletcher  approached  Hanley  and  threw  his 
arms  around  him,  and  held  his  victim  help¬ 
less  while  he  plied  the  knife.  1 

Shortly  after  the  war  Jimmie  Haggerty 
who  was  on  trial  in  the  New  Court  House 
fot  a  minor  offense,  made  a  most  daring 

«  the.  •C°m't  room'  He  tore  him* 
self  loose  from  his  custodian,  ran  to  one  of 

IhL  StCOn'  story  windows  and  jumped 
through  it  to  the  ground.  He  found 
himself  in  Independence  Square,  and 
t.ur1’riei?  over  the  intervening  turf 
jJ.  °'the  PassaSes  of  State  House 

row,  acioss  Chestnut  street  and  into  the 

opposite*1  ^nrtei’  ^  those  days  stood 
opposite  Independence  Hall.  Pa«sin<- 

through  the  hotel  he  came  to  a  door  opem 

Jayn.e  str<>et  where  he  found  an  un¬ 
occupied  carriage  waiting.  He  did  not  ask 

t0  uSe  U-  but  stepped  in  and 
oidered  the  driver  to  drive  off  at  a  break 

bsfflprfPaW<5'  H,‘S  pursuers  were  completely 
ha?ad  aS  t0  "hat  had  become  of  him,  and 
had  to  give  up  the  chase. 


!,b<>  Quarter  Sessions  moved  to  the 

they“?ew-and  (i°T  X°-  1  took  Possession! 

?Urt  always  loked  to  its  former 
habi  lies  as  if  it  had  reformed  and  grown 


respectable  in  its  old  age.  The  serenity  and 
°f  3  Civil  t'ihunal  took  the  place  of 

co!rtS<J  Th°ertwodA  -'USh  °f  8  busy  criminal 
■™  nJi  Prisoners.'  pens,  with  spiked 
non  , palisades  around  three  sides  which 
confronted  the  visitor  as  he  entered  the 

H^H  eiThen?  Ure’  Were  takei1  t0  the  City 
Pe  trap  door  in  the  Poor  th-ough 
^ihic-h  the  prisoners  descended  to  a  stairwfy 
lead.ng  to  the  prison  van.  was  secured 
nailed  up.  The  dirt  was  cleaned  away.'  the 
floois  were  covered  with  soft  carpets  and 
the  furniture  was  renewed. 

One  of  the  opening  scenes  of  Court  No  l’s 
occupancy  was  noteworthy.  Early  in  De¬ 
cember,  1891,  Judge  Joseph  Allison,  the 
|  President  of  the  court,  celebrated  here  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  his  election  to  the 
bench.  Then  the  dismal  loom  was  gay  with 
paints  and  exotics,  the  bench  anu  alcove  be¬ 
hind  it  filled  with  beautiful  floral  pieces, 

|  among  which  was  a  statue  of  Justice’ 
Seated  on  either  side  of  Judge  Allison  were 
the  judiciary  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of 
this  and  other  counties.  The  court  room 
was  crowded  with  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  local  bar  and  several  hours 
!  were  spent  in  eloquent  eulogy  and  congratu¬ 
lations. 

Room  B,  of  Common  Pleas  Court.  No.  1. 
occupies  the  old  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  i 
in  the  building  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Chestnut  streets.  Its  record  of  criminals  is 
even  darker  than  that  of  the  new  court,  and 
it  was  long  nic-k  named  the  “slaughter 
house.”  Year  after  year  the  crimes  of  the 
city  were  aired  there  for  almost  a  century; 
murderer  after  murderer  was  sentenced  to 
death,  and  the  walls  once  saw  a  tragedy  of 
their  own  in  presence  of  Judge  and  jury, 
but  in  spite  of  all  these  stains  the  place  is 
made  a  spot  of  national  interest  from  the 
fact  that  here,  from  1790  to  1800,  the  Houso 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
struggled  with  the  affairs  of  the  infant 
nation. 

When  the  building  was  finised  in  17S9  It 
was  occupied  by  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
in  the  following  year.  It  was  intended  as 
a  “court  house”  for  the  tribunals  of  the  , 
Ijcounty.  The  first  building  of  its  kind  was  I 
the  Town  Hail  and  court  house,  built  in  1710  ! 
at  one  end  of  the  market  sheds  on  High  i 
street,  between  Second  and  Third.  This  i 
was  a  quamt  structure,  with  a  market  in  the  I 
arcaded  first  floor,  and  the  public  offices 
upon  the  second,  approached  by  two  long 
flights  of  wooden  steps.  It  was  capped  by 
a  high  hipped  roof,  with  a  cupola  in  the 
center.  Here  the  courts  sat  until  the  State 
House  was  occupied  in  1735,  when  the  drift 
of  the  government  offices  westward  led  to  a 
gradual  transfer  of  the  courts. 

The  interior  arrangements  of  the  building 
on  Sixth  street  have  been  entirely  changed 
since  Congress  occupied  it.  In  those  days 
the  main  entrance  was  from  the  central  door  - 
on  Chestnut  street.  A  hall  led  from  this  to  ( 
the  dp  or  of  the  House  in  the  rear  room  upon 
the  first  floor.  From  the  hall  also  ascended 
a  stairway  to  the  second  story,  where  the 
Senate  Chamber  had  its  place  over  the 
House  in  the  rear  of  the  buildina-  Th.  U 
small  rooms  on  either  side  of  the  lower  hall  ' 


and  second  story  were  used  as  offices  and 
committee  rooms.  While  Congress  was  oc¬ 
cupying  the  building  in  1793  the  State  As¬ 
sembly  enlarged  the  structure  in  the  rear, 
and  added  the  Senate  gallery.  The  present 
dimensions  of  the  building  are  50  feet  in 
width  and  88  in  depth.  Its  original  cost 

was  116,000,  a  sum  which  would  hnrdiv 

■  ' 
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pay  for  the  furniture  of  the  new  court  rooms 
at  Broad  and  Market  streets. 

The  appearance  of  the  Old  Court  is  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  that  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  bench  is  in  an  al¬ 
cove  on  the  south  side,  separated  from  the 
main  chamber  by  a  wooden  cornice  and  two 
fluted  columns.  The  enclosure  for  .iury, 
counsel,  witnesses  and  court  officers  radiate 
from  this.  When  the  room  was  used  as  the  ; 
House  of  Representatives  the  Speaker’s 
desk  was  near  the  middle  of  the  west  wall. 
Behind  it  was  the  colossal  bust  of  Min¬ 
erva,  now  in  the  Rldgway  Library.  On 
either  side  extended  four  narrow  tables  for 
the  official  reporters,  and  the  members' 
desks  extended  in  front,  upon  a  carpeted 
platform  raised  three  steps.  Behind  the 
desks  a  small  open  space  was  used  as  a 
promenade  for  members  and  prominent  vis¬ 
itors.  The  entrance  is  supposed  to  have 
been  througu  a  small  door  opening  from 
‘■State  House  Yard”  on  the  east  side  of  the 
edifice. 

The  old  Senate  Chamber,  now  used  by 
Room  C,  of  Common  Pleas  Cburt,  No.  2, 
has  several  historic  mementos.)  The  bench 
is  in  an  alcove  on  the  south  side,  iu  the 
same  spot  that  held  the  chairs  and  modest 
table  of  Vice  President  John  Adams, 
Speaker  of  the  Senate.  Over  the  bench, 
upon  the  curved  surface_„Ol ibe  cornice,  a 


large  eagle  was  painted  while  Congress  I 
occupied  the  room,  and  although  the  paint 
is  scaling  off  in  places,  and  the  colors  are 
dull,  it  still  remains  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  The  wings  are  extended,  the 
talons  eac-h  hold  a  bunch  of  arrows,  the 
clouds  behind  the  head  are  surrounded 
with  gold  stars. 

The  ceiling  decorations  are  also  believed 
to  date  back  to  the  same  period.  The  ground 
color  is  a  dull  purple,  and  three  wheel-like 
ventilators  are  pierced  through  the  plaster 
near  the  centre.  Around  the  middle  open¬ 
ing  a  conventional  design  in  grapes  and 
vines  is  executed  in  plaster. 

The  location  of  the  Senate  gallery  is  still  1 
!  pfainly  visible.  It  only  ‘held  fifteen  on 
twenty  people,  was  erected  along  the  n’oith 
side  of  the  room  over  the  main  doorway 
and  entered  from  another  gallery  and  stair¬ 
way  in  the  jury  room  adjoining  on  the 
northeast.  When  it  was  removed,  about 
1836,  the  gap  in  the  walfmade  by  the  floor 
joists  was  but  roughly  plastered  over  so 
that  the  outline  of  the  floor  is  still  visible 
through  the  wall  paper.  The  cornice  had  a 
narrow  border  beneath  it  deeprated  with 
conventional  festoons  of  foliage.  YV  hen  the 
gallery  door  was  closed  this  decoration  was 
not  replaced,  so  that  the  cornice  is_  plain 


where  the  door  GroVe  'the  trail,  a  cracs  iu 
the  cornice  above  it  also  outlines  the  former 
opening. 

It  was  in  this  room  that  John  ^.dams  was 
sworn  in  as  second  President  of  the  Lnited 
States  and  Thomas  Jefferson  took  the  oath 
of  office  as  Vice  President.  The  ceremonies 
were  very  Simple.  A  damn  rose  from  hiS 
chair,  approached  the  table,  behind  which 
the  Supreme  Court  Justices  were  sitting, 
and  had  the  oath  administered.  Then  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  seat.  Presently  he  made  a 
speech  and  Jefferson  was  sworn  in.  When 
the  procession  was  formed  to  retire  Wash¬ 
ington  insisted  in  passing  out  behind  Presi¬ 
dent  Adams  and  Vice  President  Jefferson. 
The  day  marked  his  exit  from  public  life. 
He  retired  to  Mount  Vernon,  never  to  hold 
office  again. 

The  Senators  in  those  days  were  models 
of  elegance  and  decorum  and  the  most  per- 


During  the  succeeding  years  the  room  wit¬ 
nessed  murder  trial  after  murder  trial  in 
i  raPid  succession.  To  detail  them  all  would 
mean  a  constant  repetition  of  circumstances 
of  brutality  and  violence  which  would  grow 
monotonous  from  their  very  fiendishness. 
Other  of  the  cases,  however,  have  such  ro¬ 
mantic  circumstances  or  legal  significance  as 
to  be  worth  retelling. 

One  of  these  was  the  case  of  Johanna 
Chew,  who  was  tried  in  1S30  in  the  Crimi¬ 
nal  Court  before  Judge  King  for  murdering 
her  husband  by  giving  him  a  dose  of  ar¬ 
senic  in  a  spoonful  of  molasses.  The  jury 
was  charged  at  half-past  ten  o'clock  On  a  Sat¬ 
urday  evening,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
command  of  the  old  English  common  law 
were  shutupintke  juryroom  without  "meat, 
drink,  fire  or  candles."  They  bore  the  fast¬ 
ing  and  lack  of  light  until  Sunday  night, 
when  counsel  for  the  Commonwealth  and 
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feet  order  reigned  during  their  sessions. 
The  meetings  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  were  more  informal.  Members  chatted, 
strolled  about,  became  involved  in  hot  de¬ 
bates  and  put  their  feet  on  the  desks.  AVhile 
Congress  sat  in  these  rooms  Vermont.  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Tennessee  were  admitted  to  State¬ 
hood,  the  United  States  Bank  was  legalized, 
a  Mint  established  at  Seventh  and  Filbert 
streets  and  the  young  Republic  met  the  dan¬ 
gerous  issue  of  a  friction  with  England  re¬ 
garding  its  feelings  toward  France,  then  in 
the  throes  of  her  bloody  revolution. 

After  the  Federal  Government  removed  to 
Washington  in  the  summer  ..of  1S00  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  occupied  by 
the  Common  Pleas,  the  Orphans’  and  Quar¬ 
ter  Sessions  Court. 


prisoner  offered  to  provide  food  if  tBey 
would  accept  it.  The  majority  of  the  jury 
refused  it.  and  stayed  out  all  Sunday  night 
without  relief.  On  Monday  morning  two  of 
the  jurol-s— an  old  man  hardly  able  to  .  walk 
and  another  juror  just  recovering 
fever,  sent  word  to  the  Court  that  if  they 
were  kept  there  much  longer  their  lives 
would  be  in  danger.  A  doctor  was  sent  to 
them,  and  he  confirmed  the  fact,  whereupon 
TViu'r  flischarsred  the  jury. 


The  following  December  Mrs.  Chew  came 
up  again  for  trial,  and  her  counsel  applied 
I  for  her  liberation  on  the  ground  that  the 
i  Constitution  of  the  State  prohibited  the 
l  courts  placing  the  life  of  a  citizen  twice  in 
;  jeopardy.  The  Oyer  and  Terminer  Court 
i  decided  against  this  contention  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  and  upon  the  ma& 
I  ter  being  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court, 


the  decision  was  reversed,  and  the  accused 
woman  escaped.  The  ruling  of  the  higher 
tribunal  was  that  a  Judge  could  not  dis-j 
charge  a  jury  in  a  criminal  case  unless  there 
was  an  overruling  necessity.  That  had  not 
been  shown  upon  the  first  trial  of  this  case, 
as  the  jurors  were  not  discharged  because 
there  actually  was  danger,  but  because  thej 
might  suffer  in  the  future.  Moreover,  the 
Supreme  Court  Said  that  the  Old  English 
law  practice  depriving  jurors  of  “'meat 
drink,  fire  and  candle,”  was  not  in  force  it 
Pennsylvania,  and  that  the  jurors  could  be 
supplied  with  everything  they  wanted.  Ii 
consequence  of  this  decision  jurors  now  live 
on  the  fat  of  the  land. 

Another  peculiar  murder  case  was  tried  ir 
1838.  In  those  days  the  fashionable  coil 
fectionery  store  of  the  town  was  kept  bj 

James  Wood  on  Chestnut  street  between  [ 
Fifth  and  Sixth.  Wood  had  a  pretty  daugh-  | 
ter,  who  was  cashier  of  the  store  and  more-  ; 
over  a  great  favorite  with  the  men.  She  | 
fell  in  love  with  a  boolc-niaker  and  gambler  j 
and  married  him  secretly,  without  her  | 
father  even  knowing  of  their  acquaintance.  I 
The  father  would  have  been  opposed  to  the 
match  under  any  circumstances,  but  when 
he  heard  Of  the  nuptials  after  his  daughter  j 
had  been  a  bride  several  days,  he  became 
highly  enraged,  braced  himself  with  Several 
drinks-  of  liquor,  went  to  the  girl's  room 
and  shot  her.  Wood  was  tried,  but  his 
counsel  fought  the  case  hard  and  had  him 
acquitted,  even  though  the  facts  were  ad¬ 
mitted.  The  defense  was  insanity,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  which  a  French  doctrine  was  intro¬ 
duced  that  the  desire  to  commit  murder  was 
in  itself  moral  insanity. 

The  “Native  American”  riots  of  1844,  - 
when  St.  Augustine’s  and  St.  Michael's 
Roman  Catholic  Churches  were  destroyed 
by  mobs,  resulted  in  several  trials  in  the 
Quarter  Sessions  Court.  One  of  the  first  of 
these  was  the  murder' trial  of  John  Dealy, 
who  had  been  seen  passing  between  the  two 
groups  of.  citizens  that  attacked  the  mob 
destroying  St.  Michael’s  Church.  The 
strongest  evidence  against  him  was  that  he 
had  been  seen  with  something  white,  like 
sheet  lead,  in  his  hand.  He  was  sentenced 
to  the  penitentiary  for  a  long  term  cf  years. 

Another  murder  trial  growing  out  of  the 
same  troubles  was  that  of  Isaac  Hare, 
charged  with  killing  James  Ri'ce.  It  was 
proved  that  Rice  was  Standing  in  the  yard 
of  his  house  on  Cadwalader  street,  looking  [ 
over  the  fence  at  the  mob,  when  he  Was 
deliberately  murdered  by  Hare.'(  A  verdict 
of  murder  in  the  second  degree  was  ren¬ 
dered,  and  Hare  was  sent  to  tjie  peniten¬ 
tiary,  but  was  subsequently  pardoned. 

The  most  important  of  this  group  of  trials 
was  that  Of  James  Sherry,  charged  with 
murdering  a  man  named  Greble,  while  the 
latter  was  aiding  in  burning  St.  Michael’s 
Church.  According  to  the  law  of  the  State, 
the  municipality  is  liable  for  damages  done 
by  a  mob.  Judge  King  was  weak  enough  to 
decide  that  such  being  the  case,  and  a  legal 
■  remedy  for  losses  thus  sustained  being  pro¬ 
vided,  a  man  had  no  right  to  use  violence 
or  commit  murder  to  repel  the  mob.  It  was 
proved  that  Sherry  and  James  Campbell,  a 
companion,  did  fire  upon  the  mob,  and  under 
Judge  King’s  ruling  Sherry  was  convicted. 
Rut  Judge  King’s  ruling  was  overthrown  by 
Judge  Gibson,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  State, 
who  in  re-establishing  the  old  common  law 
-.  rule  of  the  right  of  self-detense  against  mob 
violence  used  the  oft-quoted  words:  “This 
is  the  law  of  Pennsylvania,  my  nativeJState. 
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If  it  were  otherwise  I  would  not  live  in  it 
one  single  day.’.’  Sherry  had  a  new  trial 
md  was  acquitted. 

During  the  next  few  years  Philadelphia 
was  shocked  with  a  number  of  miirders  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  atrocity,  and  in  nearly  every 
case  the  trials  ended  in  a  sentence  of  death 
in  the  Old  Court. 

In  March,  1848,  the  wife  of  Q.  L.  Rade-  i 
macher  was  cut  to  pieces  and  liter  husband  j 
terribly  hacked  by  burglars  wpo  entered 
their  bookstore  on  Fourth  street,  above 
Arch.  The  burglars  broke  in  in  the  early  ! 
morning  and  the  house  showed  that  a  des-/ 
perate  struggle  had  taken  plaie.  Charles 
Langfeldt,  a  shoemaker,  living  ini  the  North¬ 
ern  Liberties,  was  arrested  for  the  crime, 
convicted  and  hung  upon  a  chain  of  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence.  The  facts  against  him 
were  the  finding  of  the  broken  blade  of  a 
peculiar  shoemaker's  knife  among  the  bed¬ 
clothes  of  the  murdered  womaii.  the  fact 
that  he  had  taken  his  clothes  to  the  laundry 
immediately  upon  hearing  the  crime  talked 
about,  and  the  finding  of  blood  on  his  bed1 
and  other  garments. 

The  next  famous  murder  trial  in  the  Old 
Court  was  that  of  Matthias  and  Blaise  Stu- 
pinski,  brothers,  and  Poles,  whq  were  con¬ 
victed  and  hung  for  killing  Jacob  Lehming, 
a  19-year-old  peddler,  in  Richmond  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1852.  These  human  fiends  were  also] 
brought  to  justice  through  a  chain  of  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence.  The  boy’s  body  was 
cut  in  three  pieces  and  thrown  into  the 
river,  where  it  was  found  when  the  ice 
melted  in  the  spring.  The  links  in  the  chain] 
of  evidence  were  the  finding  of  the  ring  thei 
boy  wore  when  he  died,  a  gift  from  his 
mother,  in  possession  of  one  of  tl  e  brothers,! 
and  the  discovery  of  the  metai  clasp  of  the 
peddler’s  pocket-book  among  tbS  ashes  ini 
the  Stupinkis’  stove,  the  murdefers  having 
rifled  the  purse  and  burned  it. 

Next  William  J.  Armstrong  wis  tried  in 
September,  1860,  for  the  murdei  of  Robert 
Crawford  while  the  two  were  driving  to-  | 
gether.  This  case  hinged  largely  upon  the  ’ 
identity  of  the  team.  A  witness  was  also  Ii 
called  at  the  last  moment  to  testify  that  jj 
he  had  identified  Armstrong  from  having  I 
seen  his  face  in  the  flash  of  his  revolver  as  1: 
he  shot  his  victim.  Armstrong  was  con¬ 
victed  and  executed.  His  gain  in  exchange 
for  this  penalty  was  $150  in  gold,  of  which  j 
he  robbed  his  victim. 


Another  famous  case  in  the  Old  Court] 
about  this  time  was  the  trial  of  Thomas  W. ' 
Smith  for  the  murder  of  Richard  Carter  in  a1 
room  in  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  in  1857.  The; 
defense  was  insanity,  and  upon  this  plea 
he  was  acquitted.  The  murder  -  was  com-,  jj 
mitted  in  a  wild  fit  of  jealousy  over  Car-1 
ter’s  alleged  friendship  for  Smith's  wifeh  j 
Carter  being  the  woman’s  guardian,  and  yu-  ... 
mors  coming  to  the  husband  about  the  pail” 
bur.  a  few  months  after  his  marriage. 

Arthur  Spring  was  also  tried  ^n  .  the  Old 
Court  for  the  murder  of  two  sisters,  Ho- 
nora  Shaw  and  Ellen  Lynch,  in  a  house  on. 
Federal  street,  near  Seventh,  The  price  of 
this  crime  was  four  $20  gold  pieces.  Spring 
was  determined  to  get  the  money  at  any  i 
cost,  and  tried  to  do  it  by  marrying  Honora  J 
Shaw.  She  refused  him,  whereupon  he  i  ■ 
murdered  them  both.  Spring  was  convicted, 
sentenced  and  executed.  j 

_ Last  and  most  horrible  of  this  ghastly  col-  , 
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Cojrt  was  the  famous  Probst  murder  trial  j 

1Sf6b'  Anton  probst  killed  seven 
members  of  the  Peering  family  at  their 
f home>  on  Old  Point  Road  to  rob  them  of  1 
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nad  had  the  case  delayed  from  time  to  time 
until  February  20.  when  the  trial  was  called, 
and  he  again  made  an  excuse  for  a  contin¬ 
uance.  The  prisoner  was  watching  the  argil- 
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their  money.  The  victims  were  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Peering, their  niece,  three  children  and  i  hnv 
in  the  fields.  The  city  was  wildly  exciteM 
over  the  affair,  and  the  prison  van  was 
guarded  by  a  cordon  of  police  and  Indepen¬ 
dence  Square  patrolled  by  officers  to  keep 
the  prisoner  from  violence.  Probst  was  also 
convicted  and  executed. 

Finally  this  black  list  of  horrors  that  were 
tried  . n  the  old  court  room  concludes  with 
the  stoiy  of  the  tragedy  enacted  there  and 
which  resulted  in  the  guilty  man  going  free 
In  the  winter  of  1867  a  man  named  E  H 
i  ^as  011  f°r  assaulting  a  little  dau^hi-or 
o,  Worn.,  L,,,.  Come!  'JXl  %S‘‘;r 
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merit  ot;  Bfs  attorney  fronTThe  dock  in  tne 
northeastern  corner  of  the  room,  when  the 
girl’s  father,  enraged  beyond  undurance 
at  the  slowness  of  the  law's  revenge,  walked 
over  to  the  dock,  drew  a  revolver  and  shot 
his  daughter’s  assailant,  killing  him  in¬ 
stantly.  The  father  was  indicted,  tried  for 
the  murder  and  acquitted  in  the  very  room 
that  witnessed  his  crime. 

Another  scene  of  a  vastly  different  char¬ 
acter  was  enacted  in  the  Old  Court  during 
war  times  in  which  the  clashing  of  Federal 
and  States  rights  were  brought  to  an  is¬ 
sue.  Albert  I.  Boile.au,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Evening  Journal,  was  •ummariiy  ar¬ 
rested  by  Provost  General  Montgomery. 
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taken  to  Fort  McHenry,  near  Baltimore,  and 
imprisoned.  The  charge  against  him  was 
of  publishing  in  his  paper  criticisms  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Lincoln  and  the  Federal  Government. 
About  this  time  the  feeling  as  to  States 
rights  and  the  exercise  Of  summary  pow¬ 
ers  by  the  Federal  Government  ran  high, 
and  Judge  Ludlow,  who  was  sitting  in  the 
Old  Court,  called  the  grand  jury  before  him, 
charged  them  as  to  what  was  called  the 
“abduction”  of  Editor  Boileau  and  ordered  ' 
the  jury  to  investigate  the  affair  and  report 
to  the  Court.  The  special  presentment  sub¬ 
sequently  made  by  the  grand  jury  mentioned 
the  names  of  Provost  General  Montgomery 
and  the  other  United  States  army  officers 
connected  v  ith  the  arrest.  Judge  Ludlow 
directed  the  District  Attorney  to  prepare  in¬ 
dictments  against  the  persons  mentioned  in 
the  presentment. 

The  presentment  and  charge  occurred  on 
a  Thursday  and  Judge  Ludlow’s  sessions 
ended  with  the  week.  On  the  following  Mon¬ 
day  Judge  Allison  presided  and  his  vievsc.of  || 
Federal  and  States  fights  differed  so  mate¬ 
rially  from  those  of  his  colleague  that  her 
charged  the  grand  jury  that  no  such  indicts 
ments  should  be  found  unless  the  District 
Attorney  be  directed  to  send  in  the  bills  by 
the  majority  of  the  Common  Pieas  Judges. 
Judge  Allison  contended  that  Judge  Lud¬ 
low's  actions  of  the  previous  week  were  in 
excess  of  his  authority. 

The  entire  second  floor  of  the  Old  Court 
House  is  occupied  by  Court  No.  2.  The  old 
Senate  chamber  is  used  as  Room  C,  and  the 
room  fronting  on'  Chestnut  street  as  Room 
D.  The  latter  apartment  and  the  Prothono- 
tary’s  office  beneath  it  were  made  by  the  ex¬ 
tensive  alterations  in  the  building  completed 
about  1818.  At  that  time  the  central  hall 
was  abolished,  and  another  hall  and  stair¬ 
way  constructed  across  the  building  near 
its  centre  with  an  entrance  on  Sixth  street 
approached  through  a  broad  arch  by  a  flight 
of  low  steps.  This  arrangement  is  still  re¬ 
tained  and  has  the  advantage  of  providing 
two  good-sized  court  rooms  in  the  space 
formerly  cut  up  into  hails  and  committee 
rooms. 

The  old  Senate  Chamber  was  occupied  by 
the  United  States  District  and  Circuit 
Courts  when  Congress  vacated  it,  and  the 
sessions  of  the  former  tribunal  had  much  to 
do  during  the  first  years  of  occupancy  with 
a  case  at  once  romantic,  political  and  hu¬ 
morous.  It  was  a  serious  national  complicai 
tion  at  the  time,  but  now  it  seems  merely 
funny,  for  it  deals  with  the  ruses  of  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Marshal  to  serve  a  writ  on  two  widows^ 
guarded  by  soldiers  and  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture. 

The  beginning  of  the  story  is  romantic. 
During  the  revolution  Captain  Gideon  Olm- 
stead  and  three  sailors  from  New  England 
were  captured  by  the  British,  taken  to 
Jamaica  and  forced  to  join  the  crew  of  fche 
sloop  Active,  which  shortly  after  sailed  to  I 
New  York  with  a  cargo  of  supplies  for  the 
Royalist  forces.  All  went  well  until  the 
vessel  was  off  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware, 
■when  the  four  plucky  Americans  captured 
the  ship,  and  imprisoned  the  fourteen  Eng-  , 
lishmen  in  the  crew  beneath  the  hatches. 
Then  they  put  In  to  Little  Egg  Harbor.  I 
Several  days  later  the  Pennsylvania  State  i’ 
cruiser  Convention  and  the  privateersman  jj 
Gerard  came  to  their  rescue  and  brought  I 
the  prize  to  this  city.  For  years  after  the  * 
courts  were  concerned  with  a  division  of  j 
j  the  prize  money.  The  State  Admiralty 
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Court  gave  a  quarreY  or  tne  m< 
tire  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  owner 
Convention,  to  the  crew  of  that  vessel 
the  Gerard  and  to  the  four  plucky  sailors. 
Captain  Glmstead  and  his  men  appealed  to 
Congress  who  awarded  them  the  whole 
amount  of  prize  money. 

Then  began  a  long  contest  between  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  authorities  in  which  the 
women  were  concerned.  The  money  was 
paid  into  court  and  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  got  a  certificate  for  its  share.  The 
State  Treasurer  was  David  Rittenhouse. 
and  when  he  resigned  in  178S  lie  retained 
the  certificate  of  debt,  to  indemnify  him  .in 
one  of  his  transactions.  He  died  shortly 
after  and  his  executrices  and  daughters.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Sergeant  and  Mrs.  Esther  Waters, 
both  widows,  retained  the  certificates. 
They  refused  to  surrender  them  at  first, 
but  finally  paid  the  money  into  the  State 
Treasury,  receiving  a  guarantee  from  the 
Legislature  that  they  should  not  suffer  from 
the  transaction.  .  Meanwhile,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  number  of  years,  Olmstead  had 
brought  suit  in  the  local  Federal  court, 
and  in  1309  that  tribunal  ordered  the  widows 
to  pay  to  it  the  money,  which  now  amounted 
to  about  $15,000.  As  the  sum  was  in  the 
State  Treasury  they  could  not  do  so.  Then 
the  United  States  Marshal  tried  to  arrest 
them,  but  the  action  was  resisted  by  the 
State  on  account  of  its  pledge  to  protect 
them.  President  Madison  and  the  Federal 
authorities  were  firm  in  upholding  the  judi¬ 
cial  order,  and  the  State  had  to  keep  its 
pledge  with  the  widows,  and  ordered  out 
the  militia  to  protect  their  houses  which  ad¬ 
joined  each  other  on  Arch  street,  near 
Seventh.  When  the  Marshal  tried  to  serve 
the  warrant  of  arrest  he  was  stopped  at 
the  door  of  the  house  by  the  crossed 
bayonets  of  the  militia.  That  was  on 
March  23. 
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The  marshal  then  summoned  a  posse  of 
2,000  men  to  assist  him  and  fixed  April  l-l 
for  serving  the  warrant.  The  State  weak¬ 
ened  somewhat  in  its  position  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  wrote  to  President  Madison  saying 
that  he  hoped  the  Cbjef  Executive  would 
discriminate  between  opposition  to  the  laws 
and  an  illegal  decree  of  a  Judge,  it  being 
claimed  that  the  decisions  of  the  Court/ 
vested  title  to  the  money  in  the  State. 
President  Madison  was  firm,  however,  in 
upholding  the  Federal  authorities.  Matters 
began  to  look  serious,  and  it  Seemed  as  if 
the  affair  would  end  in  a  collision  between 
the  State  and  the  government.  But  it  all 
ended  in  a  comedy.  On  April  10  the  Mar¬ 
sha]  got  into  Mrs.  Sergeant's  house,  but 
She  eluded  him  by  escaping  to  her  sister's 
residence  adjoining.  Three  days  later  the 
marshal  caught  her  by  climbing  several 
fences  and  entering  the  house  through  a 
back  window.  Her  release  was  sought  un¬ 
der  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  but  she  was 
turned  over  to  the  marshal  b£  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Tilghman,  and  was  subsequently  re¬ 
leased,  the  State  paying  the  disputed  money 
to  the  Federal  authorities.  Then  General 
Bright,  the  commander  of  the  State  militia, 
and  his  men  were  indicted  for  resisting  the 
service  of  the  writ.  They  were  tried  in  the 
Circuit  Court  and  found  guilty.  The  pun-  1 
ishment  of  the  commander  was  three  I 
months’  imprisonment  and  a  $200  fine,  and  j 
that  of  the  men,  one  month  in  jail  and  a  fine 
of  $10  each.  After  a  few  days'  punishment 
President  Madison  liberated  them,  deciding 
that  their  resistance  of  the  law  had  been 


through  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  District 

Court  of  the  county  began  growing  in  im- 

?<Aede<1  more  room,  and  in 

D_o  the  Federal  Courts  were  forced  to  move 
|  to  quarters  in  Independence  JIall.  When 
i  -he  court  house"  was  altered,  in  ISIS  the 
!  new  court  room  on  the  second  floor,  now 
Room  D.  of  Common  Pleas  Court,  No.  2, 
was  occi  pied  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State.  1  is  tribunal  was  also  forced  to 
give  way  to  the  District  Court  of  the  county 
and  moved  to  a  room  in  the  old  Masonic 
Temple,  on  Chestnut  street,  near  Seventh. 
This  left  the  District  Court  in  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  second  floor  of  the  building  and 
it  remained  there  until  abolished  in  1875. 
Since  then  Court  No.  2  has  been  tenant. 

The  Prothonotary,  or  clerk  and  custodian 
of  records  of  the  Common  Pleas,  has  his 
main  office  on  the  first  floor  of  the  old  build¬ 
ing.  and  the  removal  of  this  department 
will  be  deeply  regretted,  for  the  lawyers 
have  more  associations  centering  there  than 
at  any  other  part  of  the  city. 

The  office  is  a  relic  of  the  past  and  illus¬ 
trates  the  gradual  growth  of  the  city  from 
year  to  year.  Upon  entering  from  Chestnut 
street  the  visitor  is  confronted  with  a  lofty 
square  room,  crowded  with  desks,  records, 
enclosures,  tables  and  crowds  of  people. 
The  opposite  wall  is  filled  from  floor  to 
ceiling  and  wall  to  wall  with  shelf  after 
shelf  of  leather  bound  record  dockets.  Some 
are  new  and  bright,  some  falling  to  pieces 
from  use  and  old  age,  and  all  day  long 
crowds  of  clerks  and  lawyers  pull  them 
down  and  consult  and  replace  them  with  a 
never  ending  bustle  and  chatter.  They  con¬ 
tain  the  skeleton  records  of  the  thousands  of 
cases  brought  in  the  courts  during  many 
generations.  In  front  of  the  shelves  on 
either  side  are  two  dingy,  white  pillars, 
supporting  the  ceiling  and  hung  with  public 
notices.  Tables  run  at  all  angles  and  the 
open  passageways  have  been  more  and  more 
encroached  upon  every  year  by  the  press  of 
desks  for  docket  clerks,  writ  clerks,  tran¬ 
scribing  clerks  and  deputies  of  the  Prothou- 
otary.  In  one  corner  a  small  square  of  floor 
space  has  been  partitioned  off  as  the  private 
Office  of  Colonel  William  B.  Mann,  the  Pro¬ 
thonotary,  and  here  the  furniture  is  modern 
and  comfortable.  In  the  main  office  all  is 
dark,  dingy,  cramped  and  of  a  style  suited 
to  half  a  century  ago. 

From  this  room  a  doorway  leads  to  the 
first  of  a  series  of  offices  occupying  the  first 
floor  of  the  west  wing  of  Independence  Hall. 
In  these  offices  is  another  press  of  desks  and 
enclosures  aud  shelf  after  shelf  of  records 
piled  ceiling  high.  The  first  of  the  rooms  was 
formerly  the  alleyway  running  between  the 
old  ICourt  House  and  the  adjoining  wing. 
The  nature  of  the  structure  can  be  identified 
by  be  boarded  up  windows  of  the  court 
building.  The  other  rooms  are  low  and 
cramped,  the  ceilings  being  heavily  vaulted 
witti  brick  groins  to  make  them  fireproof. 
Theprothonotary’s  office  occupies  the  entire 
first;  floor  of  the  west  wing,  besides  the 
larg6  room  in  the  old  court.  The  thousands 
of  records  in  these  rooms,  many  of  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  replace,  have  been 
kept  there  for  years  without  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  from  fire.  In  winter  stoves  are  used 
to  heat  the  small  offices  and  gas  jets  are 
burning  constantly  with  exposed  flames. 
Indeed,  it  was  only  by  the  greatest  precau- 
'  f:  sA-V  |  f  J  'I  \  — .. , ; 


tion  that  the  mass  of  records  have  been  pre-  : 
served  unharmed.  About  a  year  and  a  half 
a^o  the  City  placed  an  automatic  five  alarm  | 
system  in  "the  entire  row  of  buildings  be-  j 
tween  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets.  , 

For  weeks  past  tbe  janitor  of  the  Protoon- 
otarv's  office  has  been  unburying  the  older 
records  from  their  resting  places  in  out-of-  J 
the-wav  cupboards  and  shelves.  They  wete  : 
discolored  with  age  and  fairly  buried  undet  , 
dust.  It  is  a  heavy  job  to  carry  these  out  . 
into  the  square  and  clean  and  sort  Ihem. 
but  the  work  is  going  on  steadily  and.  as 
soon  as  a  load  of  records  is  unearthed  and 
dusted  it  is  packed  away  in  boxes  foi  traus-  i 
i  portation  to  the  new  City  Hall. 

|  One  of  tbe  points  of  interest  by  ^  inch  the 

old  Prothonotary’s  office  win  be  rememoerea 

tni-  ‘  Cage:”  This  is  0116  0^  the  long  nar- 
row  rooms  m  the  wing  building  in  which 
the  most  recent  papers  are  .kept  on  file.  A 
v  ire  grating  separates  them  from  the  gen- 

ouari,P<UbliC  and  here  two  clerk8  are  always 
on  duty  during  office  hours,  to  deal  out  the 
papers  to  those  who  may  properly  in^neot 
them,  but  keep  the  secret^  of  the  court  f?om 
eyes  of  auj  chance  curiosity-seeker, 
the  old  office  with  its  mass  of  records 

f  ty,  d°  t0  Stand  for  a11  that  is 
fotnial  in  the  law  was  the  scene  of 

^cident  several  years  ago,  that  formed 
pait  of  some  woman’s  life  romance 

n,v!^ev,day  a  yo?ng  woman  deeP)y  veiled  ap- 
pioached  one  of  the  clerks  and  asked  if  she 

TK®  th,e  ,papers  in  a  certain  divorce 
suit.  Ihe  cierk  replied  that  such  papers 
were  usually  impounded,  to  keep  their  de  1 
tails  from  the  general  public.  No  one  could 
see  them,  he  added,  unless  they  were  per¬ 
sonally  interested  in  the  proceeding. 

rejoiifed  intel'eSted  iB  the  caSe>”  ^e  woman 

fully16  J°U  a  par('y?  '  ^be  clerk  asked  doubt- 

pke  girl  hesitated  but  finally  replied 

tZ6LI  amJ  Party-that  is  1  a®  to  marry 
the  man  in  the  case." 


The  clerk  hardly  knew  what  to  reply,  and 
his  silence  spurred  the  woman  on  to  make 
her  confession.  “I  am  to  marry  him,  but 
pill  never  do  so  until  I  have  learned  some¬ 
thing  that  only  those  papers  can  tell.  I 
knew  he  was  being  released  from  that 
other  woman,  and  he  told  me  that  he  was 
bringing  the  proceeding  and  that  the  fault 
was  hers.  At  first  I  believed  him,  then  I 
doubted,  and  I  have  ,  come  here  to  see  if  it 
.j™:  tke  1ronan  bas  brought  tbe  suit, 

and  the  fault  is  his,  I  can  never  be  his 
wife. 

,/Phe  ,ele:'k  brought  tbe  papers  and  placed 
them  in  her  hands.  The  woman’s  fingers 
grasped  them  convulsively  and  her  eves 
slowly  read  the  title.  She  stood  motionless 
a  moment,  then  ieane-d  heavily  against  the 
desk  near  by  for  support.  Finally  she  opened 
the  bundle  of  documents  and  read  tbe 
(charges  and  counter-charges  through  to  the 
.end  The  clerk  noticed  that  her  hand  trern- 
(bled  as  she  returned  the  papers  to  him  but 
her  voice  showed  no  emotion  as  she  thanked 
him  and  turned  to  go.  The  woman’s  calm¬ 
ness  aroused  the  man’s  curiosity  aud  he 
glanced  at  tbe  title  of  the  case.  ‘The  man 
!  was  defendant  upon  a  statutory  ground. 

j  The  two  court  rooms  of  Court  No  4  are 
upon  the  second  floor  of  the  west,  wing' 


over  mrextensiou  of  the  Prothonotarv’*  of¬ 
fice.  They  are  approached  by  a  stairway 
rising  from  the  vaulted,  stone-paved  passage 
leading  though  the  building  to  Independence 
Square.  When  first  erected,  the  space  was 
divided  into  several  small  offices  used  by 
the  county  officers  and  court  clerks.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  however,  the  partitions  were  re- 
ffioied,  and  two  large  courtrooms  formed 
one  on  either  side  of  a  square  hall  at  the 
head  of  the  entrance  stairway.  Before  the 
adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  the  rooms 
were  used  by  the  county  District  Court  in 
conjunction  with  the  two  court  rooms  on 
ihe  second  floor  of  the  old  court  house,  the 
two  sets  of  courts  being  connected  by  a  stair¬ 
way.  Court  No.  4  has  used  the  rooms  since 
Its  establishment  under  the  new  Const  it,* 
tlon,  ana  aurmg  iuai  ume  mousands  of 
cases  of  greater  or  less  degree  of  magnitude 
have  been  added  by  this  tribunal  to  the  grist 
of  local  litigation. 

The  next  building  in  the  group  is  Inde¬ 
pendence  Hall,  which  was  used  continuously 
by  the  courts  from  the  date  of  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  first  court  room  in  1743  until  1875, 
a  period  of  132  years.  The  room  used  most 
by  the  courts  was  the  west  chamber,  on  the 
first  floor,  now  occupied  by  'the  historical 
museum.  The  Supreme  Court  occupied  this 
room  as  soon  as  it  was  finished,  and  many 
interesting  cases  were  heard  there  during 
the  succeeding  years. 

One  of  these  occurred  in  1784,  and  was  de¬ 
cidedly  romantic.  Charles  Julian  de  Long- 
champs  came  to  this  country  from  France, 
and  fell  in  love  with  and  married  a  girl 
whom  he  met  here.  De  Longchamps  had 
formerly  been  an  officer  in  the  French  cav¬ 
alry  service,  but  the  guardians  of  his  bride 
were  strict  Quakers,  and  not  only  disap¬ 
proved  of  the  match,  but  took  measures  to 
make  it  very  unpleasant  for  the  French¬ 
man.  Among  these  was  the  publication  of 
notices  in  the  papers  of  the  day  disparag¬ 
ing  his  titles  and  birth.  In  order  to  vindi¬ 
cate  himself,  M.  de  Longchamps  took  his 
papers  to  M.  de  Marbois,  .secretary  of  the 
French  Legation,  to  have  his  title  authen- 
i  ticated.  De  Marbois  refused  to  do  so,  where- 
|  upon  the  young  man  fell  into  a  passion,  and 
threatened  to  “dishonor”  him.  A  few  days 
later  the  men  met  in  the  street,  and  de 
Lbngobamps  gave  the  secretary  a  caning. 
De  Marbois  complained  to  Congress,  and 
that  body  ordered  his  assailant’s  arrest. 

The  affair  threatened  to  create  interna¬ 
tional  complications  before  it  was  settled. 
De  Longchamps  escaped  from  custody,  and 
a  reward  was  offered  for  his  capture,  it 
being  feared  that  the  French  government 
might  regard  his  escape  as  inexcusable  neg¬ 
ligence  toward  an  ally.  He  was  finally  re¬ 
taken,  and  then  the  French  Consul  de¬ 
manded  possession  of  him  as  a  French  sub¬ 
ject.  This  claim  was  refused,  and  he  was 
held  for  trial.  When  the  case  came  up  he 
was  convicted,  and  Chief  Justice  McKean 
sentenced  him  to  two  years’  imprisonment 
from  the  date  of  commitment,  and  fined  him 
100  pounds,  with  2,000  pounds  security  to 
keep  the  peace  for  seven  years. 

While  Philadelphia  was  capital  of  the 
United  States,  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court,  county  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  and 
the  Quarter  Sessions  were 'all  crowded  into 
1  the  building  with  the  Assembly  of  the  State. 
I  From  that  time  on  the  west  room  was  used 


.almost  continuously  -tor,  fETT iocAl  jriWilials. 
In  1S11  it  was  occupied  by  the  County  Dis¬ 
trict  Court,  later  by  the  Mayor's  Court,  and 
after  that  by  the  old  Common  Pleas,  which 
sat  there  until  it  was  abolished  by  the  new 
Constitution. 

It  witnessed  many  interesting  litigations, 
several  of  which  were  connected  with  the 
career  and  fortune  of  Stephen  Girard.  That 
great  philanthropist  died  on  December  20, 
1831,  and  was  buried  In  a  vault  in  Holy 
Trinity  Roman  Catholic  Church,  at  Sixth 
and  Spruce  streets.  In  1851  the  main  build¬ 
ing  of  the  college  was  completed  .and  a 
movement  started  to  transfer  his  remains 
to  the  sarcophagus  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
structure,  and  reinter  it  with  impressive 
ceremonies.  The  heirs  objected  to  the  trans¬ 
fer,  claiming  that  Girard  hall  bepn '  buried 
in  Holy  Trinity  Church  in  accordance  with 
his  own  wishes  and  no  one  had  authority 
to  move  him.  They  appealed  to  the  Common 
Pleas  Court  for  an  injunction  preventing 
the  removal,  but  Judge  King  refused  to  in¬ 
terfere  for  the  excellent  reason  that  the 
transfer  had  been  made  while  the  applica¬ 
tion  was  pending. 

Another  source  of  litigation  about  that 
time  were  the  contests  over  Girard's  will. 
In  one  of  these  the  heirs  attempted  to  set 
aside  the  trust  created  for  the  college  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  “an  infidel  institu¬ 
tion,"  because  no  religious  preacher  or 
priest  was  allowed  to  pass  its  walls,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  a  charity,  because 
the  essence  of  charity  is  Christianity.  This 
famous  case  appears  upon  the  dockets  un¬ 
der  the  delusive  title  of  “Vidal  vs.  City  of 
Philadelphia.”  It  was  bitterly  fought 
throughout  and  finally  reached  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  where  Daniel 
Webster  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  heirs. 
But  he  was  beaten  by  Horace  Binney,  wbo 
made  the  esse  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
the  great  effort  of  his  life  and  established 
the  law  of  public  charities  on  a  common 
law  basis,  from  which  it  has  never  been 
dislodged.  This  defeat  was  always  a  thorn 
in  Webster’s  side,  and  he  spoke  of  Binney 
as  a  “hen  with  one  chicken.” 

An  attempt  was  made  to  kidnap  Girard 
in  1811,  which  ended  in  the  courts.  Two 
men  arranged  to  entice  him  into  a  store 
on  the  pretense  of  purchasing  goods,  then 
seize  and  force  him  to  sign  checks  for  what¬ 
ever  sum  of  money  they  chose  to  demand. 

'  Girard  discovered  the  plot  before  it  had 
matured  and  the  men  were  arrested,  tried 
and  acquitted  in  March,  1S\2. 

While  the  Common  Pleas  4gs  sitting  in’ 
Independence  Hall  its  Judges  were  called 
upon  to  decide  a  suit  which  forslJidowed  the 
downfall  of  the  noted  Bank  of  ,he  United 
States.  George  F.  Alberti  brought  an  ac¬ 
tion  against  the  bank  in  February,  4841,  to 
procure  a  forfeiture  of  its  charter  a*,  the 
ground  that  the  bank  refused  to  pay  specie 
on  two  notes  presented  by  him.  The  Court 
decided  that  the  forfeiture  could  not  be  bad 
under  the  interpretation  of  the  peculiar 
•  laws  by  which  the  bank  was  governed.  In 
the  meantime  a  committee  of  stockholders 
had  been  investigating  the  condition  of  the 
bank  and  found  such  evidences  of  fraud, 
mismanagement  aud  misapplication  of  funds 
as  to  ruin  the  Institution.  Securities  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  worth  over  $69,000,000  were 
only  valued  at  about  .843.000,000;  and  stock¬ 
holders  who  had  subscribed  the  535,000,000 


capiffi  eon  Id  "6'niy  expect  to  have  SlS.OOO  000 
I  of  it  returned  to  them.  Rich  men  were 
made- poor,  and  when  the  officers  were,  ar- 
I  »ested  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy  to  de- 
;  fraud,  they  were  set  free  on  writ's  of  ha¬ 
beas  corpus  issued  from  the  Common  Pleas 
and  Criminal  Sessions  Courts. 

Before  the  consolidation  in  1834  the  see- 
!  oad  floor  of  the  State  House  was  divided 
into  a  number  of  rooms,  and  to  those  on 
the  west  side  of  the  building  the  United 
States  Circuit  and  District  Courts  were 
moved,  iu  1825,  from  the  old  Senate  Cham¬ 
ber,  and  remained  until  the  quarters  were 
thrown  together  to  serve  as  the  Common 
Council  chamber  of  the  merged  municipal¬ 
ity.  During  those  years  several  interesting 
:  cases  were  tried  there,  _ 

One  dealt  with,  a  case  of  mutiny  and  7, 
der  on  the  high  seas.  In  1836  James  Melt’  i 
shipped  as  seaman  on  board  the  schooner 
William  Wirt,  of  which  a  Captain  Smith 
was  master.  During  the  voyage  he  quar- 
I  reled  with  his  superiors  and  was  put  in 
|  irons,  but  was  finally  released  and  ordered 
|  on  fluty.  One  November  night  he  went  into 
the  captain’s  cabin  and  stabbed  him.  Then 
Moran  and  a  Spanish  seaman  nainer  Gar¬ 
cia  seized  the  command.  Their  power  lasted 
but  a  short  time, however.  Garcia  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  two  seamen  and  thrown  overboard, 
and  Moran  overpowered.  The  three  re¬ 
maining  men  then  undertook  to  navigate 
the  vessel.  The  captain  was  not  yet  dead, 
and  was  carried  on  deck  and  gave  the  or¬ 
ders.  Finally  succor  came  from  a  passing 
vessel  and  the  Wirt  was  helped  to  reach 
port,  where.  Captain  Smith  died  a  few'  days 
later.  Moran  was  tried  and  convicted  in 
the  Circuit  Court  and  sentenced  to  death. 
The  execution  took  place  upon  an  open  lot 
at  Seventeenth  and  Green  street,  and  was 
the  last  public  hanging  in  the  city.  A  de¬ 
tachment  of  soldiers  conducted  the  doomed 
man  thither  and  thousands  of  people  were 
present  at  the  gruesome  exhibition. 

The  wing  running  east  from  the  State 
H.ouse  contains  the  Sheriff’s  office  upon  the 
first  floor  and  Rooms  E  and  F  ftf  Common 
Pleas  Court  No.  3  in  the  second  story.  The 
She»iffi's  office  is  a  busy  place  during  court 
hours.  The  low  vaulted  chambers  are 
crowded  with  desks,  each  with  its  corps  of 
clerks,  the  corridors  always  lively  -with  dep- 
i  uties,  lawyers  and  politicians.  The  court 
rooms  upon  the  second  floor  are  similar  in 
arrangement  and  general  design  to  those 
of  Court  No.  4,  in  the  west  wing.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  originally  broken  up  into  small 
rooms  used  as  county  offices,  and  contained 
!  but  one  court  room,  now  known  as  Room  F, 
where  the  State  Supreme  Court  sat  from  the 
date  of  its  removal  from  the  old  Masonic 
Temple  until  it  occupied  temporary  quarters' 
in  the  new  City  Hall,  about  1875.  Court  No. 

[  3  has  occupied  the  rooms  ever  since  its  or- 
|  ganization  in  1875. 

■  / ,  _ 

Perhaps  the  most  amusing  will  contest  qf 
the  local  courts  is  claimed  by  No.  3.  It  has 
been  on  the  docket  for  years,  and  concerns 
an  estate  worth  about  $40,000,  although 
more  than  that  has  been  paid  for  counsel 
fees. 

An  old  man  died  and  left  most  of  bis 
money  to  one  of  his  sons,  who  was  named  as 
executor.  The  other  relatives  contested  the 
will,  and  plunged  into  litigation.  The  case 
was  tried  again  and  again,  and  the  reports 
of  testimony  covered  thousands  of  pages  of 
legal  cap  and  was  bound  up  into  voiumes 
each  several  inches  thick,  through  wjilch  the 


I  lawyers  dragged  and  foundered' hopelessly 
I  at  each  succeeding  trial.  A  winter  of  jury 
]  trials  was  hardly  complete  without  at  least 
one  repetition  of  the  story  in  some  form  or 
other,  and  every  time  the  relatives  of  the 
|  dead  man-widow,  children,  sisters,  broth- 
|ers  and  nieces  and  nephews— would  attend 
court  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  with 
sombre  countenances,  bespeaking  their  be- 
|  reavement. 

|  At  one  trial  a  sister  of  the  late  departed 
vas  upon  the  stand  and  described  how  they 
buried  the  old  gentleman.  .She  told  of  the 
coffin,  the  flowers,  the  procession,  the  scene 
at  the  grpve  and  when  she  finally  drew  her 
handkerchief  and  showed  unmistakable 
symptoms  of  tears  the  Judge,  his  patience 
quite  exhausted  by  these  irrelevant  details, 
interrupted  the  story  by  remarking  calmly: 
“Such  details  are  quite  unnecessary.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  at  least  you  buried  him  de¬ 
cently.” 

The  building  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Chestnut  streets,  for  many  years  the  City 
.Hall  of  the  municipality,  was  frequently 
occupied  by  the  courts.  Here  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
States  Circuit  and  District  Courts  sat  dur¬ 
ing  the .  years  that  Philadelphia  was  the 
national  capital.  The  Supreme  Court  oc¬ 
cupied  the  large  room  at  the  south  end  of 
the  first  floor,  and  here  the  first  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice,  John  Jay,  and  his  associates  delivered 
their  first  interpretations  of  the  new  na¬ 
tional  Constitution. 

The  District  and  Circuit  Courts  sat  in  the 
rooms  upon  the  second  floor,  and  while  there 
were  called  upon  to  try  an  ex-Revolution- 
ary  soldier  on  a  charge  of  treason,  growing 
out  of  his  opposition  to  direct  taxation  by 
the  government.  The  affair  is  historically 
known  as  “Fries’  rebellion,”  and.  although 
the  circumstances  seem  mild  in  these  days 
of  lynehings  and  train  robberies,  the  oc- 
currency  is  interesting  and  occasioned  the 
most  intense  excitement  at  the  time. 

In  1798  Congress  passed  an  act  for  the 
valuation  of  dwelling  houses  and  land,  and 
subsequently  levied  a  direct  tax  upon  them, 
the  sum  of  $237,000  being  apportioned  to 
Pennsylvania.  The  law  was  violently  as¬ 
sailed,  and  the  opposition  only  increased 
when  Congress  sought  to  enforce  it.  The 
feeling  was  especially  bitter  in  Bucks  and 
Northumberland  counties,  where  the  leader 
©f  the  resistance  was  John  Fries,  an  ex- 
Revolutionary  soldier  and  auctioneer.  While 
no  violence  was  offered  here,  so  strong  was 
the  feeling  that  it  was  hard  to  litre  anyone 
to  act  as  assessors,  and  threats  were  made, 
which  led  to  several  of  the  opposers  to  the 
law  being  placed  under  arrest.  This  act 
brought  the  rebellion  to  an  issue.  Fries, 
with  about  150  insurgents,  marched  to  the 
Mb.,  Talern,  aV  Bethlehem,  where  several 
of  the  prisoners  were  confined,  and  de¬ 
manded  their  release.  Upon  being  refused, 
they  attacked  the  hostelry,  were  driven  back 
and  were  about  to  renew  tbe  assault  when 
the  besieged  officers  surrendered  the  pris¬ 
oners.  The  affair  was  taken  up  by  the 
Federal  government,  and  the  Secretary  of 
War.  ordered  out  the  regulars,  who,  with 
the  Pennsylvania  militia  and  Judge  Peters, 
went  to  break  up  the  rebellion  and  arrest 
the  insurgents. 

Fries  was  holding  a  vendue  one  day  when 
he  saw  the  soldiers  coming  aiid  he  did  not 
wait  to  finish  the  sale  of  the  article  he  had 
in  his  hands,  but  fled  to  a  near-by  swamp. 
Here  he  was  captured  a  few  days  later,  his 
whereabouts  having  been  betrayed  by  his 
pet  dog  Whisky.  Fries,  his  right  baud' men. 


|  Harvey  and  Get  mail,  with  a  number  of  the 
]  Insurgents  were  brought  to  this  city  and 
|  tried  in  the  Circuit  Court  for  treason.  Fries 
I  was  convicted  after  a  trial  that  lasted  nine 
days,  was  given  a  new  trial,  again  found 
guilty  and  on  May  22,  1800,  was  sentenced 
to  death.  The  proceeding  caused  wild  ex¬ 
citement  and  the  newspapers  took  up  the 
question  of  the  verdict.  Then  the  matter 
was  brought  before  President  Adams  and 
his  Cabinet,  and  although  the  opiuion 
seemed  to  be  that  Fries  should  be  hung. 
President  Adams  decided  to  pardon  all  of 
the  accused  persons.  Fries  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  shortly  after  returned  to  their  homes 
free  men. 

After  the  Federal  courts  vacated  the 
building  the  Supreme  Court  mom  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  "Mayor’s  Court.”  the  tribunal 
which  tried  petty  criminal  cases.  Deeds  of 
violence  and  lawlessness  were  much, 
frequenfTn  those  days  than  now.  Capital; 
punishment  for  burglary  and  like  offenses 
was  not  abolished  until  1780,  aud  until  that 
time  the  pillory  and  whipping  post  wore 
recognized  instruments  <?f  punishment. 
After  the  new  code  went  into  existence  law¬ 
less  characters  worried  the  quiet  citizens 
almost  as  much  as  their  constant  dread  of 
destructive  fires. 

An  interesting  case  of  highway  robbery 
was  tried  In  the  local  courts  about  1829. 
The  Reading  mail  coach  left  the  city  early 
on  the  morning  of  December  2(5,  1828,  and 
while  on  the  Ridge  road,  near  Turner's 
lnne,  was  held  up  by  three  masked  high¬ 
waymen.  It  was  not  yet  morning  and  the 
coach  lamps  were  struck  out  with  the  butt° 
of  pistols,  and  driver  and  passengers  forced 
i  to  dismount  aud  give  up  tlieir  valuables. 
The  baggage  was  thrown  into  the  road,  the 
mail  pouches  .cut  open  and  rifled  on  the 
spot.  Then  driver  and  passengers  were  told 
to  resume  their  places,  and  drive  on. 

James  Porter,  George  Wilson  and  a  third 
man  named  Poteet,  were  arrested  and  tried 
for  the  crime.  Poteet  turned  State’s  evi¬ 
dence  and  escaped  punishment,  the  other 
two  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be 
hung.  President  Jackson  did  not  approve 
the  sentence  passed  on  Wilson,  so  Porter 
was  the  only  one  of  the  three  that  was 
executed.  His  hanging  took  place  on  the 
Commons,  near  Seventeenth  and  Wallace 
streets,  on  July  2,  1830. 

The  Mayor's  Court  was  finally  removed  to 
the  State  House,  and  from  that  time  the  old 
“City  Hall”  was  occupied  by  Councils  and 
the  city  departments. 


The  first  floor  of  the  building  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Philosophical  Society,  on  Fifth  street, 
below  Chestnut,  was  used  for  court  rooms 
for  sixteen  years  by  Common  Pleas  Court, 
No.  1.  The  rooms  were  rented  by  the  city 
In  1875,  when  It  was  found  that  "State 
House  Row”  did  not  afford  sufficient  accom¬ 
modations  for  the  newly-organized  Common 
Pleas.  Court  No.  1  occupied  these  rooms 
until  1891,  when  It  was  moved  to  the  “new” 
aud  “old”  courts.  Room  A  was  on  the  south, 
anc^  Room  B  on  the  north  side  of  a  central 
■corridor.  The  court  rooms  were  very  acces¬ 
sible,  and  In  many  ways  served  their  pur¬ 
pose  better  than  those  of  the  other  courts. 
Large  sunny  windows  opened  upon  the 
Square  and  •  Fifth  street,  the  decorations 
were  simple  but  cheerful,  and  there  was- 
space  ample  for  ordinary  occasions.  The 
two  benches  were  upon  ihe  west  side  of 
the  rooms,  toward  the  Square. 

While  Court  No.  1  was  sitting  here  Presi¬ 
dent  Judge  Allison  heard  the  famous  'Whita¬ 
ker  will  case,  which  was  without  doubt  the 
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most  remarkable  of  iti  kind  in  the  story  of 
the  courts.  Although  the  trial  took  place 
only  fifteen  years  ago„  and  Is  consequently 
remembered  by  many,  the  story  of  its  end¬ 
ing  is  comparatively  unknown. 

The  suit  is  recorded  as  Daniel  Sheetz,  one 
of  the  executors,  against  Mary  G.  Whitaker 
and  others,  to  test  the  validity  of  the  will 
of  Robert  Whitaker,  deceased.  It  was 
claimed  that  pages  nine  and  ten  of  the  will 
were  forgeries.  They  provided  that  large 
sums  of  money  should  he  left  to  charity  in¬ 
stead  of  going  to  members  of  Mr.  Whita¬ 
ker's  family.  The  entire  will  was-  written 
In  the  handwriting  of  William  It.  Dicker- 
son,  a  local  lawyer,  who,  it  was  charged, 
had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  several  . 
other  persons  to  forge  the  document.  Part  j 
of  the  forgery  was  supposed  to  have  been 
executed  at  French’s  Hotel.  New  .York  city, 
and  the  work  was  finished  in  a  room  of 
Guy's  Hotel,  on  Seventh  street,  above  Chest¬ 
nut. 

The  trial  wasbegun  before  Judge.  Allison  on 
January  5,  18S0,  and  lasted  over  four 

months,  or  until  May  13.  following.  The 
testimony  covered  over  8,000  pages  of  paper. 
Judge  Allison’s  charge  took  three  hours 
and  ten  minutes  iu  delivery,  aud  the  next 
morning  the  jury,  contrary  to  general  ex¬ 
pectation,  pronounced  the  will  a  forgery. 

Then  the  conspirators  were  tried  in  the  ! 
Quarter  Sessions  Court.  One  of  them  turned 
State's  evidence  and  William  R.  Dickerson 
was  convicted  and  sent  to  the  Penitentiary 
for  ten  years. 

Several  years  ago  the  one-time  prominent 
lawyer  appeared  again  in  his  old  haunts, 
a  mere  shadow  of  his  former  self.  Advanced 
in  years,  feeble  with  infirmities,  in  old-fash¬ 
ioned  clothes  and  with  his  faded  green  bag, 
he  trembled  and  tottered  through  the  courts, 
physically  and  socially  a  wreck.  As  one  of 
his  old  friends  said,  he  was  like  a  ghost  over 
whom  habit  held  such  sway  that  it  forced 
him  to  haunt  the  scenes  of  his  past  pros¬ 
perity  aud  ruin,  whether  he  would  or  no. 

Yet  he  was  here  with  a  purpose— vindica¬ 
tion.  He  said  he  was  the  author  of  certain 
letters  signed  "Junius,”  in  which  he  at¬ 
tacked  the  Judges  and  court  system,  and 
claimed  that  these  had,  been  prejudicial  to 
him  during  his  troubles.  He  mentioned  this 
fact  when  he  tried  to  get  a  rehearing  of  |i 
his  case  in  the  Supreme  Court,  but  his  ap-  i 
peal  was  denied.  Then  he  tried  to  circulate  j1 
petitions  and  get  the  signatures  of  members 
of  the  bar  for  his  reinstatement  as  a  law¬ 
yer.  But  ail  these  efforts  came  to  nothing, 
and  finally  he  sank  back  into  oblivion  and 
died  about  three  years  ago. 

After  the  removal  of  Court  No.  1  from  the 
Philosophical  building  their  quarters  were 
altered  into  business  offices,  so  that  now 
not  a  vestige  of  their  arrangement  remains. 

1  The  new  quarters  of  the  courts  in  the  City 
Hall  are  handsome  and  palatial.  .  Court  No. 

1,  Rooms  A  and  B,  will  occupy  rooms  243 
and  24(5;  No.  2,  Rooms  C  and  D,  Rooms  253 
and  254;  No.  3,  Rooms  E  and  F,  Xds.  -275  | 
and  285,  all  on  the  second  floor,  and  Court  j 
No.  4,  Rooms  G  and  H.  Nos.  443  and  446  on  ! 
the  fourth  floor.  The  rooms  of  Courts  Nos.  j 
1  and  2  are  on  either  side  of  the  South  i 
Broad  street  entrance,  two  overlooking  the  ■ 
court  yard  and  two  fronting  South  Broad 
street,  the  corresponding  rooms  being  slm- 1 
i In r  in  design  and  finish.  The  rooms  over¬ 
looking  the  courtyard  have  deep  alcoves  for 
the  bench  divided  from  the  chamber  by  pil¬ 
lars  of  composition  Imitating  mottled  black 
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,  and  white  marble.  The  walls  are  rich  with' 
pilasters,  arches  and  ornamentation  in  plas- 
ter.  The  rooms  were  so  large  that  a  sec¬ 
tion  has  been  taken  from  them  at  the  en¬ 
trance  door,  and  retiring  rooms  and  an  en¬ 
trance  hallway  between  them  occupy  this 
space.  The  two  rooms  overlooking  South 
I. road  street  are  smaller.  Their  walls  are 
wainscoted  with  granite  eight  feet  deep 
and  above  them  the  space  is  divided  by 
lofty  pilasters  of  piaster,  imitating  yellow 
marble,  extend  to  the  frieze.  The  ceilings 
m  all  the  rooms  are  divided  into  panels  in 
the  centre  of  each  of  which  ah  electric  lamp 
v  ill  cast  a  soft  radiance  beneath.  The 
woodwork  is  of  oak,  the  floors  of  mosaic 
and  the  base  of  the  jury  box,  the  bench  and 
y*  ltness  box  of  polished  granite 
The  rooms  allotted  to  Court  No.  3  are  at 
the  northwestern  corner  of  the  second  floor. 
They  arc  spacious  without  being  barn-like 
and  their  finishing  is  plain  compared  with 
the  other  rooms.  The  furniture  is  of  mahog¬ 
any,  the  floor  of  mosaic,  and  electric  lights 
are  used  with  excellent  effect  in  the  pan¬ 
eled  ceiling. 

The  rooms  of  Court  No.  4  are  apartments 
upon  the  fourth  floor  corresponding  with  the 
two  rooms  of  No.  1  on  the  second.  They  are 
yet  so  slightly  advanced  toward  completion 
that  a  fair  idea  of  their  finish  and  decora¬ 
tions  can  hardly  be  obtained, 

The  Prothonotary’s  office  will  need  most: 
of  the  offices  on  the  western  side  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  of  the  building  unoccupied  by  the 
courts.  The  Sheriffs  office  will  occupy 
rooms  on  the  western  side  of  the  fourth  floor 
of  the  building. 

The  act  of  Assembly  authorizing  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Public  Buildings  Commission  and 
the  erection  of  the  new  City  Hall  directed 
that  when  the  new  marble  palace  was  com¬ 
pleted  the  Commission  should  restore  the 
buildings  adjoining  the  State  House  to  their 
original  condition.  This  would  reQuire 
the  demolition  of  the  two  wings  on  either 
side  of  Independence  Hall,  and  the  “New 
Court  House,”  on  Sixth  street,  below  Chest¬ 
nut,  at  any  rate,  and  the  question  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  act  aod  the  building  it 
meant  to  abolish  has  led  to  considerable 
discussion.  But  the  act  was  repealed  by  the 
last  Legislature,  and  the  Commission  has 
therefore  no  authority  in  the  premises.  The 
city  is  free  to  take  such  steps  as  it  may 
deem  fit.  Whatever  is  decided  on  as  the 
proper  course,  the  Old  Court  House,  at  Sixth 
and  Chestnut  streets,  containing  the  former 
Senate  Chamber  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  the  old  City  Hall,  at  Fifth  anil 
Chestnut  streets,  in  which  the  first  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  sat,  will  proba¬ 
bly  remain,  and  the  destruction  of  the  un¬ 
sightly  new  Court  House  not  be  deeply  re¬ 
gretted. 

Already  a  number  of  patriotic  societies 
ha\e  applied  for  permission  to  occupy  rooms 
in  the  buildings  that  remain,  but  whatever 
their  future  history  may  be,  their  story  as 
courts  is  over.  The  thousands  of  litigations, 
the  peculiar  happenings,  the  romances  and 
crimes,  the  company  of  quaint  characters, 
even  the  present  appearance  of  the  rooms 
and  picturesque  nooks  and  corners  will  soon 
be  but  a  memory.  Their  docket  record  is 
closed  forever.  Vale: 
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events  in  its  early  history  as 

DAVID  LEWIS  KNEW  THEM. 

GOOD  TIMES  FOR  THE  FARMERS 


.The  Death  of  the  Veteran  Business  Man 
Removes  One  of  the  Few  Men  Who  Remem¬ 
bered  Mucli  About  the  early  History  of 
Philadelphia — A  Vast  Change  During  TTh 
Life. 

■’  By  the  death  of  the  late  David  Lewis,  the 
I  nonogenarian  insurance  agent,  much  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  early  history  of  this  city 
,  Is  lost  to  the  public,  as  his  knowledge 
and  recollections  of  facts  bearing  on  the  life 
and  manners  of  the  early  citizens  were  ex- 
i  tremely  accurate  and  vivid. 

When  he  was  born  the  limit  of  the  city 
westward  was  Sixth  street.  So  far  the  pav¬ 
ing  extended.  Above  Eighth,  on  Market 
street,  the  bouses  were  mostly  taverns,  and 
straggled  with  wide  intervals;  there  was  no 
sidewalk.  Washington  Square  was  an  un- 
j  sightly  common,  traversed  by  Beak’s  run,  a 
small  stream  that  arose  at  Seventh  and 
Locust,  and  crossed  Sixth  at  Walnut,  run¬ 
ning  into  an  inlet  of  the  new  sewer,  and 
when  it  rained  there  was  a  pond  of  muddy 
water  at  this  point.  The  ridges  made  by 
the  graves  of  the  Continental  soldiers  were 
plainly  to  be  seen  in  Washington  Square, 

|  and  it  was  still  occasionally  used  as  a  place 
j of  interment  of  the  pauper  dead, 
j  The  square  on  the  west  side  was  “Colum- 
i  bia  Avenue,”  used  as  the  city  horse  and 
j  cow  market.  There  were  no  buildings  be- 
i  tween  that  and  Eighth  street  save  the  re- 
i  mains  of  the  old  china  kiln  on  the  corner. 
Sansom,  then  George  street,  was  built  up 
jin  1800,  and- some  of  the  marble  used  as 
i  entablatures  in  the  front  wall  came  from 
i  “Morris  Folley,”  on  Chestnut,  above  Sev¬ 
enth.  Only  part  of  this  square  was  built 
|  on,  about  half  remained  as  it  was  when 
known  as  “Norris’  Cow  Pasture.” 

WHERE  ANCIENT  STRUCTURES  STOOD. 

The  present  site  of  The  Times  was  a 
ramshackel  blue  frame  occnpied  by  James 
I  Bogle,  a  colored  man,  whose  wife  sold  pies 
I  and  cakes.  Their  son  Robert  became  a 
i  noted  caterer,  and  as  such  was  celebrated  in 
verse  by  Nicholas  Biddle. 

|  On  the  present  site  of  the  Cnstom  House 
stood  a  stately  mansion  occupied  by  Isaac 
Norris.  The  gardens  were  very  fine.  In 
1819  he  sold  101  feet  on  Chestnut  street  to 
the  United  States  Bank  for  $1,000  a  foot, 
and  this  was  regarded  as  a  piece  of  corrupt 
extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  directors. 
Where  the  Girard  Bank  stands  was  a  tan 
yard  that  drained  into  Dock  Creek  Sewer, 
making  the  entire  neighborhood  malodorous. 
The  Philadelphia  Exchange  lot  was  cov¬ 
ered  by  low  frame  houses,  occupied  by  la¬ 
borers,  black  and  white. 

In  this  year  (1800)  an  attempt  was  made 
to  use  anthracite .  coal,  but  failed.  Lewis 
Wernwag.  a  talented,  enterprising  German 


succeeded  finally  in  burning  it  at  his  iron 
works  on  the  Schuylkill,  by  using  forced 
draft,  but  it  did  not  come  into  common  set- 1 
vice  until  long  after. 

The  city  was  watched  and  policed  by  a 
set  of  wretched  old  mummies,  divided  intoj 
silent  and  time  watches,  the  latter  calling 
the  hours,  and  there  were  sixty  of  them, 
but  the  apprehension  of  thieves  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  constables,  who  were  also  in¬ 
efficient  and  corrupt. 

The  Pennsylvania  farmer  of  to-day  may 
well  think  of  these  times  with  regret 
There  being  no  railroads  most  of  the  flour 
came  by  the  river.  In  winter  the  price 
went  up,  and  the  poor  suffered.  In  180» 
flour  sold  at  $9  per  100  and  wheat  was  .$2.25 
a  bushel,  wood  was  never  less  than  $8,  and 
often  $12  per  cord. 

DANGEROUS  SECTIONS  OP  THE  CITY. 

Mr.  Lewis  recently  said  that  in  his  youth, 
standing  at  Ninth  and  Walnut  the  trees  on 
Broad  street  were  plainly  to  be  seen,  ad 
there  were  very  few  houses  intervening. 

Unlike  the  late  Richard  Vaux,  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  world  had  gone  backwards. 
Intemperance  has  greatly  decreased,  and  the 
manners  of  the  people  generally  are  more 
cultured  and  refined.  Minor  politics  were 
not  less  corrupt  than  now,  and  the  lower 
class  .were  brutal  in  their  pleasures.  Bull- 
baiting  was  the  Sunday  pastime  in  Spring 
Garden  among  the  butchers,  and  it  was, 
dangerous  for  a  decently  dressed  person  to 
visit  that  district  or  Fishtown,  as  they  were 
most  likely  to  be  pelted  with  garbage.  But 
he  believed  that  there  was  a  higher  sense 
of  honor  and  probity  among  business  men 
then.  A  dishonest  bankrupt  being  cut  by  his 


associates,  generally  left  the  town. 

Pride  of  birth  was  very  strong,  but  his 
tory  declines  to  give  the  name  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  lady  who  despised  her  grandfather 
because  “You  know  he  married  beneath 
him,  and  we  never  speak  of  him.'' 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  gentle 
i  man  who  was  born  when  our  population  was 
only  67,811,  when  there  were  no  steam,  no 
railroads,  no  canals  and  only  one  turnpike 
out  of  the  city,  only  six  Legislators  and 
three  Congressmen,  and  Select  Councils  so 
scrnpulous  that  finding  an  appropriation 
had  been  exceeded  $18.75  at  once  made  up 
the  amount  among  themselves,  should  not 
have  made  a  record  of  his  knowledge,  as  it 
WQuJd  have very  interesting  reading. 


A  FAMOUS  BREWERY 

ie  Old  Morris  Property,  at  Pear  and  Dock 
Streets,  to  be  Sold  and  Demolished. 

rhe  contemplated  sale  of  the  old  Morris 
ewery,  at  Pear  and  Dock  streets,  and  its 
issible  demolition  will  make  some  refer- 
ice  to  its  history  interesting,  as  it  is  the 
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last  relic  of  ancient  Philadelphia  with  an 
authentic  record,  excepting  the  middle  build¬ 
ing  of  the  State  House. 

In  1743  the  upper  part  of  Dock  creek  was 
arched  over;  this,  no  aoubt,  was  an  induce¬ 
ment  for  Anthony  Morris  to  move  his  brew¬ 
ery  from  Front,  below  Walnut,  to  Pear  st. 
Moreover,  there  were  several  fine  springs 
on  the  property,  evidence  of  which  can  be 
yet  seen  in  the  yard.  As  late  as  1765  there 
were  two  very  large  springs  of  excellent 
water  at  the  corner  of  Spruce  and  Dock,  so 
abundant  that  outward-bound  vessels  filled 
their  casks  here  for  the  voyage. 

Previous  to  1743  the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed 
as  far  as  Chestnut  street  and  Hudson’s  al¬ 
ley.  Down  the  latter  thoroughfare  there  ran 
a  small  stream  called  Beak’s  Hollow,  rising 
at  Seventh  and  Locust  and  joining  Dock 
creek  at  Third  street. 

The  old  brewery  was  built  in  1745  and 
since  then  there  has  been  no  alteration  In 
the  front  and  the  kilns  for  drying  malt  are 
still  as  they  were  built. 

Philadelphia  history  is  made  uncertain  and 
foggy  by  traditions.  As  an  illustration, 
there  are  at  least  forty  houses  in  this  city 
alleged  to  be  built  of  bricks  brought  from 
'--^England  Our  sensible  forefathers  were 
'guilty  of  no  such  folly.  In  the  first  mort¬ 
gage  recorded  in  Philadelphia  December  10, 
1685,  by  Patrick  Robinson,  the  first  county 
clerk,  there  is  reference  to  a  contract  made 
between  him  and  Joseph  Brown  and  George 
1  Guest,  brick-makers  of  the  ctly,  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  25,000  well-burned  bricks  at  sixteen 
shillings  a  thousand.  Now,  as  freight  rates 
in  the  little  400-ton  ships  that  did  the  trade 
across  the  Atlantic  were  very  high  in  those 
days,  a  cargo  of  English  bricks  would  have 
been  very  costly.  As  late  1730  a  barrel  of 
English  ale  tripled  the  price  in  transpor¬ 
tation  from  London. 

In  old  times  the  brewery  lot  extended  to 
Third  street,  and  in  1763  the  ground  on 
which  St.  Paul’s  Church  is  built  was  sold  to 
that  congregation.  The  last  and  best-known 
of  the  occupants  of  the  brewery  was  Mi¬ 
chael  Bouvier.  He  was  a  Frenchman,  who 
came  to  this  country  in  1792,  a  cabinet¬ 
maker  by  trade  and  an  excellent  mechanic. 
He  had  his  shop  at  No.  6  South  Front  street 
up  to  1820.  Then  he  started  a  saw-mill  on 
Second  street,  above  Dock,  and  made  the  first 
veneers  in  this  country.  His  purchase  of 
the  old  brewery  was  his  advent  to  fortune, 
however.  He  went  into  partnership  with 
John  Eisenbrey,  Jr.,  and  the  firm  prospered 
greatly.  Francis  Drexel,  the  banker,  mar¬ 
ried  Emma  Bouvier,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Bouvier  by  his  second  wife.  His  first 
wife  was  Miss  Goodfellow,  whose  mother 
was  a  leading  confectioner  of  the  time.  Ilis 
daughter  by  this  marriage  became  the  wife 
of  Jonathan  Patterson,  a  leading  wholesale 
grocer  in  this  city.  Mr.  Patterson’s  first 
wife  was  Miss  Bouvier’s  aunt. 

Mr.  Bouvier  built  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Bingham  mansion  in  the  three  brownstono 
houses  numbered  258,  260,  262  South  Third 
street.  1-Ie  made  his  own  designs,  and  over 
the  doorways  placed  a  heraldic  shield,  and 
in  ignorance  made  across  It  the  bar  sinister, 
so  the  place  was  known  as  Bastard  Row— to 
Bouvier’s  intense  mortification.  He  died  in 
1874,  aged  82,  and  left  a  fortune  of  $1,200,- 
000,  mostly  due  to  judicious  real  estate  pur¬ 
chases.  Although  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  was 
like  his  friend,  Stephen  Girard,  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  Mason. 

It  was  not  until  1784  that  the  work  of  arch¬ 
ing  over  Dock  creek  was  completed,  and  so 
well  was  it  done  that  no  part  of  it  has  ever 
given  away. 
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The  Old  Pastor  ius  House 

Oil  Germantown  Avenue 


liil 


(MOVED  FROM  ITS  OLD  FOUNDATION,  AN  OLD  LANDMARK 

BECOMES,  A  NEW  ONE. 


Its  Second  Time  of  Moving — The  Present  Owner’s  Reason 
for  the  Change — The  Final  Resting  Place  of  E.  Daniel 
S  Pastorius — Some  Interesting  Memoranda. 

1  Slowly  but  surely  the  landmarks.,  of 
quaint  ■  old  Germantown  are  being 
swept  away  before  the  progress  of  the 
'nineteenth  century  suburbanite  build- 
jers.  The  latest  instance  is  the  re- 
jmoval  of  the.  famous  old  Pastorius 
house  (as  it  is  known)  from  the  posi¬ 
tion- which  it  occupied  for  many  years 
at  the  corner  of  Germantown  avenue  - 
and  High  street, about  one  hundred  feet 
back  from  Germantown  avenue,  and 
the  enlarging  and  modernizing  of  the; 
house,  giving  it.  a  frontage  on  High 
street. 

For  the  past 'two  months  wdrkme 
have  been  busily  ,  engaged  in  movin, 
bodily,  by  .slow  stages,  this  sub 
etantial,  old-fashioned  stone  building, 0 
two  stories  in  height,  with  pent  roof, 
and  attics  and  three-story  back  build¬ 
ings  of  considerable,  extejit.  The  un 
derstking  has  been,  one  of  .considerable, 
magnitude,  but  has  been  successfully 
accomplished,  although  the  old-  house, 
as  it  appears  in  its  new  position,  looks 
shattered  and  broken  in  many  places 
and  badly  in  need  of  the  carpenter 
and  mason.  In  fact,  it  was  moved  in 
two  sections,  -a-  portion  of  the  back 
buildings  being  detached  from  the 
main  dwelling  and  first  hauled  into 
position  before  the  larger  part  of  the 
house  cpuld"  tie  moved. 

1  The  work  of  moving  intact  -a  large 
stone  house,  one  hundred  years  old,  is 
an  exceedingly  interesting  operation 
to  watch.  ,  The  foundations  for  the 
house  in  .  the  new  location 
]  were  first  dug  and  finished, 
i  after  which  the  building  to  be  moved 
was  jacked  up  on  high  beams  to  an 


THE  PASTORIUS  RESIDENCE  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  PASTORIUS. 

■ex&tjt  level  with  the  long  and  power- 
fur  rafters  which  .are  plgced  on  the 
beams  like  a  track.  These  track  raft¬ 
ers  are  carefully  arranged  so  that  the 
house,  when  started  along  them,  will 
land  in  the  exact  position  where  it  is 
intended'ir shall  be  placed. 

Eefore  the  operation  of  moving  the 
house  commences  the  tracks  are  well 
!  greased  with  tallow,  after  which  a 


tackle  and  strong  hawsers  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  building.  These  haw¬ 
sers  lead  to  a  capstan,  which  is  operat¬ 
ed  by  a  pair  of  horses.  When  all  is 
ready  the  horses  are  started  in  mo¬ 
tion.  the  hawsers  gradually  become 
taut  as  they  are  wound  around  the 
capstan,  and  soon  the  house,  tremb-  I 
ling  and  quivering  in  every  joist  as  it 
starts  off,  but  gradually  settling  down 
to  an  easy  gait  as  it  becomes  used  to 
the  moving,  is  seen  sliding  down  to 
its  future  resting  place.  The  process1 
of  moving  a  heavy  building  is  neces-l 
sarily  quite  slow,  not  over  two  or  three) 
feet  in  a  day. 

The  old  Pastorius  has  had  more  than1 
its  share  of  moving,  as  some  time1 
back  in  the  fifties  it  was,  for  the  first) 
time,  moved  from  the  centre  of  High) 
street  where  it  waS  originally  built  to 
its  location  just  previous  to  its  present 
moving.  The.  first  move  was  made 
necessary  by  'the  cutting  through  of 
High  street.  It  was  but  a  eompara-l 
tively  short  distance,  and  'is  'skid  to 
have  been  a  small  matter  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  present  move,  as 
during  the  operation  the  family  con¬ 
tinued  to  inhabit  the  house  and  were 
not  seriously  incommoded  during  the. 
journey  of  their  d.ewlling.; 

The  present  owner  of  this  old  build-, 
ing  is.  Dr.  William  Duntoh,  whd  has  r  ^ 


Ir.  the  "most  solid"  and  substantial 
manner  in  1790,  and  is  marked  “E. 
D.  P.,”  standing  for  E.  Daniel  Pas¬ 
torius.  It-  was  probably  built  by  a 
grandson  of  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius, 
as  his  sons  were  named. John,  Samuel 
and  Henry.  The  house,  however, 
was  erected  on  historic  ground,  and 
marks  the  location  of  the  Pastorius 
property,  as  by  it  the  exact  spot 
where  the  original  dwelling  of  Francis 
Daniel  Pastorius,  the  founder  of  Ger¬ 
mantown,  stood  can  be  pointed  out. 
It  was  but  a  stone's  throw  aw;ay, 
and  stood  for  many  years  after  the 
dwelling  of  E.  Daniel  Pastorius  was 
built  between,  it  and  the  residence  of 
Dr.  Smith,  the  next  house  above  on 
Germantown  avenue.  The  exact  date 
of  the  destruction  of  the  original  Pas¬ 
torius  house  has  now  been  forgotten, 
but  it  was  torn  down,  not  so  many 
years  ago,  by  Dr.  Dunton,  on  whose 
property  it  stood. 

For  many  reasons  the  Pastorius 
property  marks  the  most  interesting  j 
section  of  Germantown,  connected 
.with  the  early  settlement  of  the  place,  I 
as  Francis  •  Daniel  Pastorius,  who 
owned  and  loved  the '  property  during 
his  life,  was  not  ..only  the  founder 
of  this  quaint,  old  settlement,  but  also 

1  ..  .  -I -  -  „  ,  ,  —  .  . 


THE  PASTORIUS  HOUSE  AS  IT  LOOKS  TO-DAY.  • 

.  "  i  vmv leader  or  The  community. 


sided  in  the  house  for  many  years. 
His  object,  in  moving  the  building 
from  the  corner  of  the  street  is  not 
given  out,  but  it  has  been  suggested 
that  he  desires  to  hide  himself  away 
among  the  trees  and  shrubbery  which 
will  surround  the  house  when,  front¬ 
ing  on  High  street,  and  thus  avoid  to 
a  great  extent  the  noise  of  the  trolley 
pars  and  the  traffic  on  Germantown 
avenue. 


The  removed  building  was  built 


His  career  has  always  compared 
most  favorably  with  that  of  the 
’oremost  men  connected  with  the 
.founding  of  the  colony  of  Pennsyl-  ) 
vania.  He  was  a  man  possessed  of 
remarkable  education  for  his  time, 
being  thoroughly  versed  in  law  and 
familiar  with  the  Greek,  Latin, 
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th Tir^  Delran  nlS  lite  taslc-  wo-mr- 

e  fiist,  among:  the  busy  peoole'  of 

ZZlin  am,  bu^  ground 

dt  -vlain  sod  Coulter  streets. 


For  some  time  after  Pp«tnri„a> 
death,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  date  of 

has  ejust'°>n  °f  the  °ld  bui!dinS'  that 
iias  jubt  been  moved  riD.,nnrirl 

;ants  continued  to  reside  on  the  pr?u 

;erty  whteh  he  had  left  to  them  t 

years  passed  by,  however  an™'  the 

famuy  gradually  became  eitinct  the 

■pos?uaoqfUito  ^Pastorius  were  dis! 
J?  :u  of  t0  different  parties  Dr 
Dun  ton,  Me  years  aga,  acauirta*  the 


particular  portion  of  this  estate  ™ 

manthrivinf  little  setUement  of  Ger¬ 
mantown,  Pastorius  was  the  busiest 
He  was  not  only  the  a°ent  vA.t 
Frankford  Land.  Company  until  lTixf 

manfofICtehP°f,  the- 

,,  the  marnage  ceremonies  of 

the  colonists.  Schoolmaster!  lawyer 

d  dd  aneqthently  ,religious  instructor,  he 
did  all  the  real  estate  conveyancing 
?r  *he  ®ettlers  and  charged  very  lit¬ 
tle  for  his  services. 


..  xet,  with  his  many  duties,  he  found  I 
time  to  writ^  a  number  of  volumes 
on  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  eCa- 
tlon'  theology,  economy,  agriculture 
US^Ui  s.cience  and  poetry  in  English’ 
and  German.  Like  Wiiliam  Penn 
Pastorius  was  a  friend  of  the -Indians’ 
fj*°  \vert*  abundant  -in  -  the  neighbor-  i4< 
Uhood  of  Germarntown  during-  his  I 
time. 

.He  died  in  1720,  presumably  about 
the  loth  of  January,  as  his  last  will 
and  testament,  in  which  he  describes  I 
himself  as  “very  sick  in  body  ”  is  ! 
dated  December  (3,  1719.  It  is’  not  ! 
known  exactly  where  he  is  "buried 
but  his  body  is  supposed  to  lie  some-  j 


which  The  dwellings  of  the  Pastorius 
family  were  erected. 

For  a  time  the  appearance  of  these 
old  -dwellings  was  kept  practically 
intact,  but  one  day  the  home  of  Pas¬ 
torius  was  pulled  down,  and  now  the 
final  land-mark  on  the  property  has 
been  moved,  and  will  be  altered  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  hardly  rec¬ 
ognized.  Thus  time  changes  all 
things. 
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ARCADES 
OR  OPEfl  SPACES 


PROMINENT  CITIZENS  FAVOR  REMOVING 
THE  STATE  HOUSE  WINGS. 


VERY  REMARKABLE  CONSENSUS 


The  Wings  Generally  Regarded  as  of  No 
Historical  Importance  and  as  Destroying 
the  Effect  of  Combination  With  the  Trees 
of  the  Square-Architects  Suggest  Low 
Walls  With  Ironwork  Gates. 


INDEPENDENCE  HALL,  OLD  CITY  HALL  AND  CONGRESS  HAL 


The  final  disposition  of  the  group  of  build¬ 
ings  on  Chestnut  street,  between  Fifth  and 
Sixth  streets,  now  generally  known  as  State 
House  Row,  will  soon  become  a  matter  di¬ 
rectly  interesting  to  every  Philadelphian  be¬ 
cause  City  Councils  will  probably  have  the 
deciding  voice  in  their  future  management. 
The  Times  last  Sunday  printed  anillustrated 
article  showing  the  aspect  of  the  group  of 
buildings  with  the  central  edifice,  which  is 
Independence  Hall  proper,  and  the  buildings 
at  the  corners  of  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets 
with  the  intermediate  wings  removed.  The 
article  attracted  widespread  attention,  and 
many  opinions  have  since  been  expressed  for 
and  against  the  proposed  plan.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  local  architects  of  prominence 
favor  a  modification  of  the  present  wings  or 


diagram  of  the  original  plan  To  pictures  of 
the  group  of  buildings  as  they  now  appear. 
These  prints,  together  with  Mr.  Carson’s 
comments  upon  them,  are  of  special  interest 
in  connection  with  the  present  subject,  be¬ 
cause  they  show  exactly  what  is  meant 
when  the  expression  is  used  that  Independ¬ 
ence  Hall  should  be  restored  to  its  “origi- 
nal”  condition. 

The  first  of  these,  in  order  of  time,  is  a 
reproduction  of  the  plan  of  Andrew  Hamil¬ 
ton,  the  member  of  the  General  Assembly 
who  designed  and  superintended  the  erection 
of  the  central  structure.  This  plan  has  no 
tower,  the  roof  is  without  cornices  or  railed 
area-way  at  the  apex  of  the  roof,  and  has  its 
walls  in  about  their  present  condition.  In 
this  plan,  however,  the  small,  square  build¬ 
ings  on  either  side  of  the  central  structure 


some  substituted  structure  to  take  their  i 
place  as  giving  unity  to  the  entire  block.  On 
the  other  hand  men  prominent  in  business, 
finance,  the  law  and  public  affairs  are  di¬ 
vided  in  their  opinions  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  present  wings  should  remain.  Of  course, 
there  is  but  one  sentiment  regarding  the  un-  | 
altered  appearance  of  the  central  structure,  i 
which  is  Independence  Hall  proper.  There 
also  seems  to  be  an  opinion  that  the  building 
at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut  known 
as  the  Oid  City  Hail  and  the  building  at 
Sixth  and  Chestnut  formerly  the  Old  Court 
House,  and  containing  the  former  Senate 
Chamber  and  House  of  Representatives, 
should  be  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
their  original  condition.  The  different  opin- , 
ions  regarding  the  wings  extending  between  j 
these  and  the  central  structure,  follow: 


Hampton  L.  Carson,  historian  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  has  among  his 
fine  collection  of  oid  prints  and  records  a 
number  of.  pictures  of  Independence  Hall 
and  “State  House  Row,’’  ranging  froin  a 


it- eTIrawETa sTpart  ox  tne  group,  their  design 
being  identical  -  with  the  structures  after¬ 
wards  erected  there,  and  which  wefe  known 
for  many  years  as  “Province  Hall.”  It  was 
these  structures  which  were  supplanted  by 
the  present  wings  about  1812.  The  plan  also 
shows  these  square  buildings  connected  with 
Independence  Hall  by  what  appears  to  have 
been  little  more  than  a  veranda.  This,  then, 
was  the  “original”  appearance  of  Independ¬ 
ence  Hail.  The  next  print  shows  the  central 
structure  as  completed,  but  apparently  with¬ 
out  any  adjacent  wings,  the  clock  of  the 
building  being  placed  in  the  gable“at  one 
side,  with  a  long,  chimney-like  structure  be¬ 
neath  it,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  what  is 
often  called  a  “grandfather’s  clock.  The 
third  picture  shows  Independence  Hall  anu 
the  square  buildings  on  either  side,  with  ar¬ 
cades  connecting  them  with  the  central 
structure.  This  was  the  arrangement  of  the 
group  during  the  Revolution,  and  was  repro¬ 
duced  in  one  of  the  drawings  m  last  Sun- 
dav’s  Times.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
clock  remained  in  the  gable,  and  the  tower, 
as  completed,  assumed  its  present  appear¬ 
ance,  except  that  the  clock  dials  were  want- 


In  connection  with  these  pictures  Mr.  Car- 
|  son  read  an  extract  from  the  journal  of  a 
visitor  to  Independence  Hail  in  1787,  when  ) 
the  lower  room  on  the  first  floor  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Federal  Convention  to  frame  a  ; 
constitution  for  the  United  States.  This  de¬ 
scription  shows  how  well  nigh  impossible  it 
would  be  to  restore  Independence  Square  and  ■ 
Independence  Hall  to  their  “original”  condi¬ 
tion.  The  visitor  describes  the  building  as 
one  of  the  most  impresive  that  he  had  ever 
seen.  The  appearance  of  the  central  hallway 
leading  from  the  main  entrance  to  the  tower 
was,  however,  radically  different  from  its 
present  arrangement.  The  original  plan  of 
Andrew  Hamilton  and  the  descriptions  of 
this  traveler  show  that  the  west  room  on  the 
floor,  now  used  as  a  museum  and  in 
1787  occupied  by  the  State  Supreme  Court, 
was  separated  from  the  hallway  by  aiA  ar¬ 
cade,  through  the  arched  openings  of  which 
.tha  h,^,en  in.  session,  by  ner- 


by  the  removal  of  the  connecting  wings,  »uu  , 
he  said  that  it  would  make  a  pleasant  pros¬ 
pect  for  pedestrians  on  Chestnut  street  to  | 
get  a  glimpse  of  Independence  Square 
through  the  gaps  of  the  buildings. 

George  W.  Kendrick,  Jr.,  Supreme  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  American  Legion  of  Honor,  was 
also  in  favor  of  removing  the  wings.  Mr. 
Kendrick  was  chairman  of  the  sub-commit¬ 
tee  of  Councils  which  had  the  allotment  of 
rooms  in  “State  House  row”  to  the  different 
patriotic  societies,  and  as  a  result  of  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  this  committee  the  building  at 
the  corner  of  Fifth  street  was  given  to  the 
Grand  Army,  Independence  Hall  was  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  revolutionary  societies  and  the 
“old”  Court  House,  at  the  corner  of  Sixth 
street,  to  the  Colonial  societies.  Mr.  Ken¬ 
drick  pointed  out  that  the  intervening  w-ings 
were  of  no  value  historically,  and  would  be  , 
of  no  particular  use  to  the  city  government 
after  the  City  Hall  was  completed.  By  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  remain,  he  said,  their  pres¬ 
ence  would  probably  give  rise  to  constant 


UNITED  BY  AN  ARCADE. 

~  1  more  than  a  courtyard  connecEeiTTvlTirTmr 
State  House.  It  was  almost  surrounded  by 
buildings  and  enclosed  by  a  high  board  fence. 
The  surface  was  broken  by  mounds  of  earth, 
and  through  these  and  around  and  over  them 
i  serpentine  paths  wound  with  devious  curves. 

:  The  trees  of  the  square  were  described  as 
j  being  but  newly  planted  and  the  plan  of  the 
t  j  “walk’  seemed  modeled  in  imitation  of  the 
;  |  wildness  of  nature,  with  a  studied  absence 

[  of  conventional  features.  The  old  city  prison 
j  fronted  upon  the  yard,  and  the  traveler  says 
that  all  the  charms  of  what  would  otherwise 
b  be  a  delightful  mall  were  spoiled  by  the 
jibings  and  abuse  of  the  prisoners,  who  pes- 
L  j  tered  the  i  isitors  for  aims  by  extending  loir'*' 
i  poles  with  caps  on  their  ends  from  the 
i  prison  windows.  Upon  being  refused  the 
prisoners  would  abuse  visitors  to  the  yard 
with  a  tirade  of  profane  and  disgusting  lan¬ 
guage. 

Mr.  Carson  expressed  himself  as  greatly 
pleased  with  the  drawing  published  in  last 
Sunday’s  Times,  showing  the  two  corner 
structures  and  Independence  Hall,  isolated  I 

-  —  ----- - - - 


disputes  as  to  how  they  should  tie  occupied,  7 
by  what  societies,  and  how  much  space 
should  be  allotted  to  each.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  their  presence  would  mean  a  con¬ 
stant  possibility  that  fire  would  communi¬ 
cate  to  the  whole  row  of  buildings  should 
it  ever  break  out  in  any  one  of  the  struct¬ 
ures  constituting  the  group,  and  that  this 
danger  would  always  be  present  as  long  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  were  con¬ 
stantly  occupied.  Mr.  Kendrick  was  also 
very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  some 
means  should  be  found  to  remove  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Philosophical  Society  on  Fifth 
street  below  Chestnut,  as  the  presence  of 
the  building  is  foreign  to  all  the  associations 
of  Independence  Square  as  the  shrine  of 
American  patriotism. 

Chief  Eisenhower,  of  the  Bureau  of  City 
Property,  said  that  his  personal  idea  was 
that  the  buildings  should  be  restored  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  their  “original”  condi¬ 
tion,  although  the  means  to  accomplish  this 
would  require  a  great  deal  of  thought.  Mr. 
Eisenhower  referred  to  an  old  print  of  In¬ 
dependence  Hall  at  the  time  of  the  revo¬ 
lution,  and  drew  attention  to  the  square 
buildings  on  either  side  of  the  central  struc- 


ture  Ittfle  connecting  arcades.  Tlie  sug¬ 
gestion  was  made  that  this  “original”  ap¬ 
pearance  might  be  restored  by  allowing  the 
side  wings  to  remain  and  converting  that 
part  of  them  adjoining  the  central  struc¬ 
ture  into  an  arcade.  Mr.  Eisenhower  was 
non-committal  in  his  approval  of  the  plan 
to  destroy  the  connecting  wings  entirely 
and  leaving  only  the  main  buildings  intact. 

R.  Dale  Benson  was  heartily  in  favor  of 
making  such  alterations  as  to  allow  pedes¬ 
trians  on  Chestnut  street  to  get  a  view  of 
Independence  Square  between  the  buildings. 
He  was  pleased  with  the  plan  illustrated  in 
last  Sunday's  Times  and  advocated  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  connecting  wings  so  that  the 
picture  could  be  realized. 

Theodore  M.  Etting  says  that  he  is  in 
favor  of  having.J-Jie jyings  on  either  side'  /-.< 
Independence  Hall  removed  with  the  corner 
buildings  and  central  structure  isolated. 
He  does  not  think  that  the  wings  are  of  any 
use,  or  value  from  a  historical  standpoint. 

If  it  should  be  found  after  the  wings  are 
removed  that  the  buildings  are  so  much  iso¬ 
lated  that  they  lack  unity,  Mr.  Etting  said 
that  an  arcade  or  similar  device  could  then 
be  erected,  but  be  did  not  see  the  necessity 
for  spending  money  for  such  structures 
until  their  need  was  shown.  He  thought 
that  the  “new”  court  house,  on  Sixth  street, 
below  Chestnut,  should  be  removed  by  ali 
means,  and  that  the  city  should  buy  the  ( 
building  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  on 
Fifth  street,  below  Chestnut,  so  as  to  have 
it  removed  as  well.  Regarding  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  square  after  the  side; 
wings  were  removed, jit  is  Mr.  Etting’s  idea; 
to  cover  their  sites  ’with  trees  and  grass 
plots,  but  not  to  ornjiment  them  with  con¬ 
ventional  flower  beds  or  similar  inventions; 
of  modern  gardeners, so  as  to  detract  from 
the  antique  atmosphere  of  the  remaining 
buildings. 

T 

Judge  Arnold  thinks  that  such  changes  or 
removals  should  be  made  in  the  group  of 
buildings  as  would  restore  them  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  their  “original”  condition. 

Judge  Pennypacker  said  that  his  idea 
would  be  to  leave  the  corner  buildings  and 
the  central  structure  and  demolish  the  con¬ 
necting  wings,  as  they  had  little  historic 
value.  The  remaining  buildings,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  ought  to  be  preserved  in  as  nearly 
their  original  condition  as  possible. 

J.  Warren  Coulston  said  that  the  preserva-  j 
tion  of  the  buildings  was  a  question  which 
should  receive  careful  thought  from  every 
American.  In  his  mind  the  best  way  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  was  to  restore  them  . as  nea^ :ly 
as  possible  to  their  original  condition,  and 
this  could  best  be  done  by  removms  the 
connecting  wings  and  leaving  the  otber  prm- 
cipal  structures  isolated.  He  was  P^asfilj 
with  the  plan  as  illustrated  in  The  Time 
last  Sunday,  and  said  that  he  had  no  doubt 
that  if  the  city  did  not  care  to  expend  the 
money  to  restore  the  buildings  to  their  pro¬ 
per  condition,  historically,  all  the  funds 
could  be  raised  without  any  trouble  by  pri¬ 
vate  subscriptions.  Mr.  *i01f‘st0phil®„o 
thought  that  the  building  of  the  ' 

phical  Society  should  be  removed  at  any  1 

cost. 

Frank  Furness,  of  the  firm  of  F"rn®®S.: 
j  Evans  &  Co.,  is  adverse  to  niakmg  any 
change  in  the  appearance  of  State  House 
!  row.”  “There  is  too  much  of  a  tendency 
in  these  days,”  he  said,  “to  destroy  well- 
known  landmarks  as  soon  as  they  are  no 
longer  of  immediate  use.  As  I  understand 
it,  independence  Hail  was  built  first  and 


j  then  as  the  business  of  the  city  govern: 
increased  the  side  wings  were  erected  to 
provide  the  needed  office  room.  They  have 
fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
erected,  and  now  that  they  are  no' longer 
needed,  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
for  the  associations  that  are  connected  with 
them.  Architecturally,  they  are  a  great 
deal  better  than  much  of  the  work  that  is 
being  put  up  in  the  city  to-day,  and  they 
should  not  be  destroyed  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  that  a  man  who  builds  a  house  would 
not  demolish  a  number  of  beautiful  wings 
subsequently  erected  because  they  are  not 
in  keeping  with  the  main  structure.  To 
destroy  the  wings  and  leave  the  main  build- 
ing  as  a  relic  of  the  past  would  be  very 
much  like  preserving  the  associations  con¬ 
nected  with  an  old  locomotive  en^^e  by 
saving  the  smokestack  and  demolishing  the 
boilers  because  they  are  no  longer  of  any 
use." 

Theophllus  P.  Chandler  takes  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  view  of  the  matter.  He  thinks  that 
the  two  buildings  at  the  corners  of  Fifth 
and  Sixth  streets,  and  Independence  Hall  in 
the  centre,  should  be  allowed  to  remain,  and 
in  fancy  he  has  connected  the  three  with 
two  structures  of  artistic  and  ornamental 
design.  The  circumstances  under  which  he 
did  this  are  interesting.  A  number  of  years 
ago,  an  old  gentleman,  who  was  one  of  bis 
clients,  prepared  a  large  parchment,  in¬ 
tended  for  framing,  as  a  memorial  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  Hall.  The  principal  feature  of  this 
was  a  picture  of  the  comer  structures  with 
the  “old  State  House”  in  the  centre,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  the  connecting  wings  Mr.  Chandler 
drew  two  new  structures,  the  idea  being 
that  this  proposed  group  of  buildings  should 
form  a  memorial  of  American  liberty  cor¬ 
responding  in  beauty  and  dignity  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  sentiment  they  typified. 
In  preparing  the  design  Mr.  Chandler  made 
careful  measurements  of  the  three  principal 
buildings,  so  that  their  proportions  were  ab¬ 
solutely  correct.  He  then  substituted  for 
the  connecting  wings  two  structnres,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  corner  holdings  to  the  old 
State  House,  They  are  intended  to  be  of 
brick  and  stone,  corresponding  in  their 
architectural  features  with  the  main  build¬ 
ing.  The  first  floor  of  each  of  these  wings 
are  arcades,  reminiscent  of  the  arches  which 
are  shown  in  all  the  old  prints  as  connect¬ 
ing  the  two  office  buildings  of  “Province 
Hall”  with  Independence  Hall  before  the 
present  wings  were  built.  These  arcades 
could  be  used  for  the  exhibition  of  statuary 
and  relies.  Between  the  arches  a  refreshing 
glimpse  of  the  lawns  and  trees  of  Independ¬ 
ence  Square  could  be  obtained  from  Chest¬ 
nut  street.  The  second  floor  of  these  two 
wings  would  extend  on  a  iine  with  the  floors 
of  the  two  corner  Structures  and  would 
architecturally  correspond  with  them  in 
every  detail,  including  window  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  gables,  wrought  iron  balconies  and 
string  courses.  The  rooms  in  these  struct-  | 
ures  could  be  used  for  museum  purposes  and  I 
would  complete  a  continuous  range  of  apart¬ 
ments  from  Fifth  to  Sixth  streets.  The 
roofs  of  the  buildings  would  be  but  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  those  of  the  old  "City  Hall”  and 
“Court  House,”  and  would  be  ornamented 
I  with  cupolas  corresponding  in  design  with 
the  two  surmounting  the  corner  buildings. 

This  plan,  which  carried  out  the  thoughts 
of  Mr.  Chandler’s  client,  has,  he  says,  never 
been  more  than  a  fancy.  He  made  the 
drawing  a  number  of  years  ago,  but  has 
never  done  anything  towards  realizing  the 


structures  beyond  haying  a  number u6r~‘cop- 
ies  of  the  drawing  lithographed.  He  said 
that  the  advantage  of  such  a  plan  would 
be  to  provide  additional  museum  facilities, 
furnish  a  convenient  means  of  access  from 
the  corner  of  the  buildings  to  Independence 
Hall,  and  give  the  whole  row  a  look  of  im¬ 
pressiveness  and  unity  which  they  do  not 
now  possess.  Should  the  present  wings  be 
destroyed  and  the  three  isolated  buildings 
left  to  stand  alone,  he  thinks  that  visitors 
J t0  tlle  spot  would  be  apt  to  say  “Is  that  all  ; 
;  there  is  of  Independence  Hail?”  being  dis- 
1  appointed  by  the  smallness  of  it. 

I  Mr-  Chandler  said  that  the  cost  of  this  im¬ 
provement  would  be  trifling.  He  did  not 
|  consider  that  the  present  wings  had  any 
!  architectural  value,  while  Independence 
Hall  was  evidently  but  an  adaptation  of  the 
designs  of  many  buildings  erected  in  Eng- 
I  land  about  the  same  period.  The  stones  In 
|  the  corners  of  the  walls  and  ornamenting 
the  base  of  the  structure  are  of  soapstone8 
i  which  is  a  somewhat  unusual  material  in 
this  locality. 


Another  prominent  architect  advocated 
still  a  different  solution  of  the  problem. 
He  said  that  the  plan  for  demolishing  the 
wings  separating  Independence  Hall  from 
the  corner  buildings,  as  illustrated  in  last 
Sunday’s  Times,  might  add  to  the  beauty  of 
|  the  block,  but  the  isolation  of  the  buildings 
would  probably  detract  somewhat  from  the 
unity  of  the  group  of  buildings.  His  idea 
for  the  improvement  of  the  whole  group  of 
buildings,  from  an  artistic  standpoint, 
would  be  to  allow  the  wings  of  either  side 
of  Independence  Hall  to  remain,  and  trans¬ 
form  the  first  story  into  an  arcade  with 
arches  facing  on  Chestnut  street  and  Inde¬ 
pendence  Square.  The  cost  of  this  would 
be  trifling,  pedestrians  on  Chestnut  street 
couid  get  a  view  of  the  trees  and  lavras  in 
the  square,  and  the  unity  of  the  buildings 
and  their  picturesque  Irregularities  would 
still  be  maintained.  This  plan  would  be 
more  easy  of  execution,  as  the  rear  walls 
of  the  wings  are  now  divided  into  arches 
built  in  with  curtain  walls,  which  could  be 
removed  with  but  little  trouble. 

Architect  AVilson  Eyre,  Jr.,  gave  an  inter¬ 
esting  solution  of  the  artistic  problem '  of 
doing  away  _  with  the  two  intermediate 
wmgs  and  still  preserving  the  unity  of  the 
three  principal  structures.  He  was  heartily 
m  favor  of  making  alterations  so  that  the 
foliage  of  the  square  would  be  visible  to 
pedestrians  on  Chestnut  street,  saying  that 

,th?rJ,glimpse  of  the  Sll«are  between  the 
buildings  would  make  a  very  attractive  nie- 
ture.  The  two  wings,  he  said,  were  of  no 
particular  value  architecturally,  but  thev 
might  he  allowed  to  remain  with  the  lower 
stories  altered  so  as  to  form  an  'arcade 
through  which  the  trees  and  flowers  of  the 
square  would  be  visible  from  Chestnut 
street.  A  still  better  arrangement,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  would  be  to  remove  the  two  wings ! 
entirely  and  then  preserve  the  unity  of  the' 
three  remaining  buildings  by  connecting 
them  with  brick  walls  broken  by  gateways 
flanked  by  buttresses  and  containing  orna¬ 
mental  wrought  iron  gates.  The  wall  might' 
be  made  similar  to  those  surrounding  Christ' 
Church,  St.  Peter’s  Church  and  Christ 
Church  burying  ground.  These  have  then- 
tops  ornamented  with  shingling  or  stone 
apices  with  heavy  stone  bails  at  intervals 
along  the  buttresses.  This  style  is  strictly  ’ 
colonial  and  in  accordance  with  the  archi- 


tec-ture  of  the  buildings,  would  bind  them 
into  a  single  group  and  would  greatly  add 
to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  old  square. 
Mr.  Eyre  suggested  that  these  walls  need 
not  be  dwarfed  by  the  higher  walls  of  the 
buildings,  as  pavilions  or  some  similar  de¬ 
vice  could  be  built  at  the  point  they  joined 
the  structures  so  as  to  lessen  the  falling 
tendency  of  the  lines. 

John  Cadwalader,  so  prominent  a  member 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  said:  “By  all1 
means  remove  the  side  wings  and  leave  the 
two  buildings  at  the  corners  and  Indepen¬ 
dence  Hall.  The  glimpse  of  the  square  be- 
tween  the  buildings  from  Chestnut  street 
would  make  a  beautiful  prospect,  and  the 
buildings  themselves  would  be  restored  to 
more  appropriate  surroundings  and  more 
nearly  their  original  condition.  The  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society  will,  I  suppose,  have  to 
hold  its  own,  but  the  barn-like  Court  House 
on  Sixth  street,  below  Chestnut,  should  cer- 
taiitly  go.  It  would  be  most  appropriate, 
perhaps,  to  restore  the  old  buildings  to  their 
condition  after  the  Revolution.  The  old 
prints  show  that  at  that  time  the  buildings 
form  ins'  the  wine-s  were  joined  to  Indepen¬ 
dence  Hall  by  arcades.  The  best  aspect  of  the 
buildings  from  a  historic  point  of  view 
would  be  obtained  by  having  these  arcades 
back  again.  They  are  gone,  however,  and  It 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  restore  them  by 
erecting  a  new  structure.” 

Joel  J.  Bally  said:  “I  am  opposed  to 
making  any  changes  whatever  in  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  Independence  Hall,  believing 
that  the  whole  group  of  buildings  should  re¬ 
main  in  their  present  condition,  or  as  we 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  seeing 
them.” 

Thomas  Martindale  is  in  favor  of  expend¬ 
ing  a  large  enough  sum  of  money  upon  im¬ 
provements  to  the  group  of  buildings  to 
make  them  worthy  of  their  position  as  a  I 
memorial  of  the  birth  of  the  country’s  lib¬ 
erty.  “There  is  no  spot,”  he  said,  “which 
Americans  are  more  eageT  to  visit,  for  there 
is  no  one  place  in  the  country  which  means 
as  much  as  Independence  Hall  does  to  every 
citizen.  As  the  years  go  on  Independence 
Hall  will  be  visited  by  more  and  more  peo¬ 
ple,  for  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  end  of  the 
century  will  see  electricity  giving  place  to 
steam,  and,  by  thus  greatly  cheapening  the 
cost  of  travel  will  give  every  American  a 
chance  to  gratify  his  naturally  roaming  dis¬ 
position  to  its  fullest  extent.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  the  city  ought  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  make  Independence  Hall  and  the 
surrounding  buildings  worthy  of  what  they 
stand  for.  It  will  greatly  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  spot  to  remove  the  wings  on  either 
side  of  Independence  Hall  proper  so  that 
the  Square  would  be  visible  from  Chestnut 
street,  but  I  heartily  approve  of  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  some  sort  of  arcade  or  similar  struc¬ 
ture  in  their  place,  which  would  not  only 
add  dignity  and  artistic  beauty  to  all  the 
bindings,  but  would  serve  as  means  of  ac¬ 
cess  fro-m  one  structure  to  the  other. 

David  W.  Sellers  expressed  himself  heart¬ 
ily  in  favor  of  the  design  printed  in  The 
Times  last  Sunday,  which  showed  the  three 
principal  buildings  intact,  with  the  connec¬ 
ting  wings  removed  so  as  to  give  a  view  of 
Independence  Square.  He  said  that  such 
an  arrangement  would  form  a  very  pretty 
picture  for  pedestrians  on  Chestnut  street. 
He  had  hoped  the  Public  Building  Commis¬ 
sion  could  have  carried  such  a  plan  into  ex¬ 
ecution  before  the  control  of  the  buildings 
had  been  taken  out  of  their  hands,  as  had 
been  done  by  the  recent  act  of  Legislature, 


giving  the' management  of  tlie  buildings  and 
their  alteration  into  the  control  of  the  c!ty. 
Mr.  Sellers  said  that  the  city  should  have 
'  bought  the  building  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  in  Independence  Square  fronting  ou 
Fifth  street,  as  the  municipality  could  have 
done  at  one  time  for  $77,000.  Mr.  Seilers 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  building  known 
as  the  “New  Court  House,”  on  Sixth  street, 
below  Chestnut,  should  be  demolished  by  ail 
means,  saying  that  it  was  a  great  disfigure¬ 
ment  to  Independence  Square.  He  was  not 
enthusiastic  concerning  the  plan  to  connect 
the  three  principal  buildings  with  arcades. 

Frederick  D.  Stone,  of  the  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  said  that  the  retention' of  the  wings 
between  the  corner  buildings  and  the  cen¬ 
tral  structure  was  unimportant,  as  they  car¬ 
ried  with  them  no  especial  historic  interest, 
however  venerable  or  picturesque  they  might 
be.  Mr.  Stone  said  that  a  very  good  effect 
could  be  obtained  by  removing  them  so  that 
glimpses  of  Independence  Square  could  be 
obtained  on  either  side  of  the  old  State 
House. 
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IDS  OF  VALUE 

IN  CONFUSION. 

Musty  Old  Tomes  of  the  City 
Treasurer’s  Office  Uncared 
For  and  Jumbled. 


TELL  INTERESTING  TALES. 


Mr.  Oellers  Will  Try  to  Get  an  Ap¬ 
propriation  to  Rescue  These  Doc¬ 
uments  from  Decay  and  Dis- 
-  order  and  Make  Them 
Serviceable. 


City  Treasurer  Oellers  will,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  ask  a  small  appropriation  in  the 
Fall  to  clean,  root  out  and  put  in  order  j 
the  musty  old  records  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  which  are  lying  in  the  vaults  be¬ 


neath  his  office.  They  are  now  preu.y 
much  in  the  same  shape  as  when  they 
were  moved,  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
during  the  administration  of  City  Treas¬ 
urer  Martin,  from  the  old  treasury  in 
the  Girard  Building.  They  were  carted 
up  in  wooden  boxes  or  newspaper-wrap¬ 
ped  bundles  principally,  and  dumped  into 
the  vaults  without  any  regard  whatever 
as  to  their  condition  of  preservation, 
their  chronological  order  or  departmen¬ 
tal  sub-divisions. 

Shortly  after  the  removal  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  Councils  made  a  small  appropria¬ 
tion  to  have  the  old  warrants  arranged  I 
and  a  gentleman  with  a  “pull”  secured 
the  job.  He  In  turn  farmed  the  work 
out  to  a  man  whose  work  did  not  make 
him  famous.  Even  as  it  was,  very  few 
of  the  valuable  documents  were  arranged 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  records,  which 
run  back  as  far  as  1777  and  perhaps  to 
an  even  earlier  date,  still  remain  in  big 
wooden  boxes,  thickly  covered  with  dust, 
or  is  ranged  without  regard  to  any  sys¬ 
tem  of  classification  at  all  on  the  shelves 
of  the  vaults. 

A  MINE  FOR  RESEARCH. 

The  vaults  are  a  veritable  virgin  mine 
for  original  historical  research  and  Chief 
Clerk  J.  Hampton  Moore  has  already'  un¬ 
earthed  enough  valuable  material  to 
show  that  the  collection  Is  rich  In  local 
lore.  There  are  no  facilities  for  the  stu¬ 
dent,  however,  and  It  would  require  con¬ 
siderable  Influence  to  gain  permission 
to  visit  the  vaults  to  examine  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  collection.  There  Is  no  custo¬ 
dian  allowed  the  department  by  the 
city  and  some  one  would  have  to  be 
detailed  from  the  hard-worked  office 
force  to  see  that  the  would-be  antiauar- 
ian  did  not  abstract  valuable  pages  from 
dusty  tomes. 

The  investigator  would  have  to  be  a 
man  of  courage  as  well  as  influence  to 
venture  among  the  dusty  pile.  Even  the 
most  casual  examination  of  the  records 
shows  up  clouds  of  d’ust,  and  a  man  is, 
indeed,  lucky  if  he  does  not  finally 
emerge  with  besmirched  fingers  and  face, 
and  numerous  yellow  marks,  like  iron 
dust,  on  his  garments. 

The  City  Treasurer’s  office  is  cleaned 
by  a  woman  who  receives  the  not  extrav¬ 
agant  sum  of  $25  a  month.  It  requires 
all  her  time  to  keep  the  offices  clean,  so 
that  the  manuscript  treasures  in  the 
vault  are  undisturbed  beneath  the  sooty 
mantle  of  the  dust  of  years. 

The  vault  has  two  entrances.  One  can 
descend  a  dizzy  spiral  staircase  from  the 
Treasurer’s  office,  while  another  entrance 
is  afforded  from  the  basement  corridor. 
This  entrance  is  always  closed  by  an  Iron 
door,  but  It  is  rather  frail,  and  causes 
some  concern  to  the  treasury  watchman. 
A  few  nights  ago  the  watchman  on  duty 
was  startled  by  hearing  a  terrific  noise 
from  the  vault.  The  iron  door  might 
have  been  kicked  In  by  some  one,  who 
knew  that  a  passage  could  thus  be  easily 
obtained  to  the  treasury.  The  watch¬ 
man  carefully  reconnoitered  the  prem¬ 
ises.  When  the  blinding  cloud  of  dust 
had  somewhat  settled  he  discovered, 
much  to  his  relief,  that  the  noise  had 
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.  ,  ,  ,  uj.  some 

pucelpss  and  heavy  records  in  the  rear 
of  the  vaults. 

ATTEMPTS  AT  ORDER. 

|  The  late  Treasurers  have  made  an  ef- 
j  fort  in  the  direction  of  an  orderly  pres¬ 
ervation  of  their  own  records.  William 
D.  Irwin  had  immense  tin  boxes  made. 
Frank  F.  Bell  followed  his  example.  John 
Bardsley  filled  one  box  before  his  sud- 
den  departure  from  the  office.  George 
D.  McCreary  continued  the  same  good 
work.  The  records  prior  to  1880  are 
however,  unassorted,  and  if  any  of  the 
documents  are  demanded  for  any  pur- 
pose  a  wearisome  search  must  forth¬ 
with  be  commenced.  It  is  said  that  a 
search  for  a  certain  record  continued 
three  months  during  Mr.  McCreary’s 
term-  and  was  finally  abandoned,  the 
i  missing  paper  not  being  found. 

°5  the  shelves  in  the  vaults  are 
i  thickly  stuffed  with  newspaper  wrapped 
|  packages,  suggestive  of  nothing  so  much 
i  a3  a  South  Street  pawnbroker’s  shop 
mo-L  Zrt?PerS  discolored  by  the 

I  flight  of  time,  and  dust  has  settled  thick- 
!  ly  about  the  ends.  Between  the  walls  of 
™®Srare  dirty  boxes,  containing  all 
i  s°rts  of  records— checks,  stubs,  vouchers 
and  other  papers  of  the  Treasury  No 
chronological  record  of  the  office  is  in 
existence.  Beside  the  usual  Treasury 
records  there  are  documents  concerning 
nearly  a11.  the  departments  of  the  mu? 
nicipality  m  its  earlier  days,  as  well  as 


.  w  — — There  are  reports 
ot  Councils  committees,  reports  of 
committees  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
boxes  of  municipal  and  district  seals’ 
Pennsylvania  archives  as  far  back  as 
1777  and  pamphlet  reports  of  various 
kinds  and  much  antiquarian  interest 
.  ?ne  can  Plun&e  his  hand  aimlessly 
into  any  of  the  boxes  and  pull  out  a 
book  that  will  hugely  repay  examina¬ 
tion  Some  of  the  disorder  is  possibly 
due  to  the  haste  with  which  the  records 
were  carried  down  from  the  safe  up¬ 
stairs  and  dumped  into  the  alcoves  dur¬ 
ing  the  Bardsley  episode. 

The  records  of  the  old  districts  run 
back  as  far  as  1800.  There  is  the 
!  ceip*  book  of  James  E.  Siffith,  Velsurer 
of  the  corporation  for  1812.  One  book 
contained  all  his  receipts.  The  first 
voucher  was  for  the  payment  of  S20  43 
to  a  city  watchman  for  a  month’s  work 
on  an  order  from  Mayor  Barker.  There 

North  a?00un.t  book  with  the  Bank  of 
A  Tlh  erlCa  iQ  1821’  when  George 
A.  Baker  was  treasurer.  There  ar^ 
numerous  reports  concerning*  water 
paving,  grading  and  police,  all  of  which 
seemed  to  be  directed  from  the  City 
Treasurer’s  office.  y 

_ of  the  interesting  records  is  thet 
2^  °  Per  c^nt.  loan  of  1834  when  John 

fon  treSfur^y°rThnd  ,Co™elius  Steven" 

lar^oa 

ar  loan— -and  _  such  names  as  Mile.  Fan- 


nie  Ellsler,  tne  famous  actress;  josepn 
Perot,  John  D.  Sheaff,  C.  &  I.  Perot,  J. 
Hockley,  Joseph  D.  Drinker,  Horace 
Binney  and  W.  S.  Crothers  appear  on 
the  stubs. 

There  is  a  very  dilapidated  book  for 
which  an  enthusiastic  volunteer  fireman 
would  give  its  weight  in  gold.  It  is  dated 
1823  and  the  very  first  entry  is  a  very 
minute  report  of  a  committee  which  in¬ 
vestigated  all  the  fire  companies  in  the 
city.  The  Delaware,  the  Vigilant,  the 
Reliance,  the  Harmony,  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  and  the  Good  Intent  were  some  of 
those  in  existence  then. 

There  are  account  books  with  the  Bank 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1810  and  1811.  On  the 
books  of  returns  of  money  paid  into  the 
Treasury  in  January,  1808,  “corders  of 
wood  and  receivers  of  wharfage”  figure, 
and  Nehemiah  Albertson  is  credited  with 
$75.25  as  “corder  at  the  drawbridge. 
Spruce,  Pine  and  Cedar  Streets  land¬ 
ings.” 

A  promissory  note  book  shows  that 
the  district  of  Spring  Garden  borrowed' 
money  for  four  months’  time.  One  note 
for  $575  was  accepted  by  Boldin  &  Price, 
per  Charles  E.  Warburton. 

It  is  probable  that  in  advance  of  a 
Councils  appropriation  some  of  the  work 
of  clearing  up  and  arrangement  will  be 
done  by  the  clerks  in  the  Treasury  office. 
Each  department  will  have  an  alcove, 
and  Warrant  Clerk  McAuley  has  already 
reduced  the  old  records  of  his  depart¬ 
ment  to  something  like  order.  Most  of 
the  books  of  record  are,  however,  in  a 
very  dilapidated  condition  and  should  be 
rebound.  Then  there  are  very  many  rec¬ 
ords  that  have  no  relation  to  the  work  of 
the  Treasurer  now.  The  work  must  soon 
be  done,  because  the  Treasurer1  is  fre¬ 
quently  subpoenaed  to  produce  records 
and  sometimes  they  cannot  be  found 
when  wanted.  * 


BAPTIST  CHURCHES 


i 

History  of  the  Old  Tenth  on 
Eighth  Street  Above 
Green. 


ITS  DISTINGUISHED  PASTORS 


height  of  its  prosperity,  in  1854,  its  mem¬ 
bership  was  over  1100,  the  largest  of  any 
Baptist  Church  in  the  North,  leading  in 
numbers  the  present  enrollment  of  Grace 
Temple,  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
daughters.  This  was  during  the  minis¬ 
try  of  its  first  most  noted  pastor,  Rev. 
Dr.  Joseph  Kennard,  now  dead. 

\  Among  the  daughters  of  the  old  Tenth 
are  the  North  Broad  Street,  Frankford 
Avenue,  Twelfth,  Spring  Garden  and 
Grace  Temple.  Her  granddaughters  are 
Gethsemane,  Memorial,  Tioga  and  Dia- 
mond  Street,  with  the  flourishing  chapel 
at  Eighteenth  and  York  Streets  as  her  j 
great-granddaughter.  No  less  distin- 1 
guished  has  this  veteran  educator  of  the 
Baptist  faith  been  during  its  nearly  three¬ 
score  years  of  denominational  life,  for 


among  the  ordained  ministers  who  were 
baptised  within  its  walls  were  Rev.  Jos¬ 
eph  Hammett,  Rev.  John  R.  Murphy., 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  Spencer  Kennard,  Rev.  Dr.  j 
Edward  G.  Taylor,  Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  S. 
Patton,  Rev.  Joseph  N.  Folowell,  Rev. 
Richard  James,  Rev.  Samuel  Ziegler, 
Rev.  J.  Sexton  James,  Rev.  Dr.  Philip 
A.  Nordell,  Rev.-  C.  B.  Everest,  Rev. 
Frederick  Greul,  Rev.  Thomas  Trotter, 
Rev.  J.  B.  Mulford,  Rev.  Malachi  F.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Rev.  Frank  Shermer  and  Rev.  Hick¬ 
man  Denning. 

During  the  long  history  of  the  Tenth 
Church  five  pastors  have  guided  its 
destinies.  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Kennard, 
elected  January  2,  1838,  died  Sunday  even¬ 
ing,  June  24,  1866;  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Spencer 
Kennard,  elected  November  14,  1866,  serv¬ 
ing  to  October  24,  1871;  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Jud- 
son  Rowland,  elected  May  6,  1872,  and 
ministering  until  January  29,  1884;  Rev. 
Dr.  Frederick  Evans,  chosen  December 
9,  1884,  who  had  charge  of  the  church 
until  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  John  W. 
Weddell,  was  called  in  1893. 

Rev  Dr.  J.  S.  Kennard  is  now  pastor 
of  the  Belden  Avenue  Church,  Chicago; 
Rev  Dr.  Rowland,  after  a  season  of 
ministerial  work  in  Baltimore,  succeed¬ 
ed  Dr.  Griffith  as  secretary  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Publication  Society  in  this  city, 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  Evans  is  pre¬ 
siding  over  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 

Milwaukee.  _  _  . 

The  Day1  Nursery,  the  Sunday  Break¬ 
fast  Association  and  the  influential  and 


During  the  Height  of  Its  Prosperity  It 
Had  a  Larger  Membership  Than 
Any  Other  Baptist  Congre¬ 
gation  in  the  North. 


The  old  Tenth  Baptist  Church,  situated 
on  the  east  side  of  Eighth  Street  above 
Green,  Rev.  John  W.  Weddell,  pastor, 
is  justly  entitled  to  be  called  the  "mother 
of  churches,”  as  from  its  folds  sprung 
six  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing 
churches  in  the  city,  from  which  in  turn 
five  others,  Equally  sucessful  and  in¬ 
fluential,  were  organized,  and  during  the 


Rev.  John  W.  Weddell. 


thk  tenth  baptist  chdrch,  eighth  street, 
prosperous  Woman’s  Christian  Associa-  ..  . 
tion  had  among  the  first  promoters  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  old  Tenth  Church. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

On  July  12,  1836,  twenty  members  of  the 
new  Market  Street  Church  volunteered 
to  hold  meeting's  in  the  section  then 
known  as  fhe  Spring  Garden  district,  in 
this  city,  which  was  comparatively  des¬ 
titute  of  Baptist  preaching,  and  weekly 
prayer  meetings  were  conducted  and  an 
occasional  sermon  was  preached.  On 
January  2,  1838,  a  special  meeting  was 
held  in  the  room  of  a  building  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Callowhill  and  Sev¬ 
enth  Street  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
a  pastor  for  the  new  organisation.  Rev 
Joseph  H.  Kennard,  of  the  New  Market 
Church,  was  called  at  a  salary  of  $800 
and  on  September  24,  1838,  the  call  was 
accepted. 

The  present  church  site,  on  Eighth 
Street,  above  Green,  was  secured,  and 
by  June  13,  1838,  the  foundation  walls 
were  well  under  way.  On  October  14, 

1838,  the  basement  of  the  church  build-1 
ng.was  opened  for  religious  purposes 
tna  Rev.  Dr.  William  Shad  rack,  the  suc- 
mssor  of  Rev.  Dr.  Kennard  at  the  New 
Market  Church,  preached  the  sermon, 
rofn  Bjaiah  ix,  7.  The  wooden  stooi 
vhich  Rev.  Dr.  Kennard  used  as  a  tem- 
-orary  pulpit  and  stood  upon  to  preach 
he  first  sermon  still  occupies  a  prom 


ABOVE  GREEN. 

inent  place  in  the  lecture-room.  The 
first  baptism  took  place  April  6,  1836  In 
the  new  baptistry,  and  during  this  year 
one  of  the  sisters  of  the  church  joined 
the  Mormons  and  another  the  Roman 
Catholics.  On  October  23,  1840  fortv- 
three  members  were  dismissed  to  form 
a  T,  .el}urch  in  the  Kensington  district 
rYhl<;*?  .  was  afterward  known  as  the 
Tweifth  Church.  This  was  a  great  year 
of  ingathering,  for  257  were  baptized  into 
the  membership  of  the  church.  On  No¬ 
vember  4.  1842,  forty-two  members  were 

H’fSb'tK  d  t!°  the  North.  Church  n„ 

Eighth,  above  Master  Street.  In  1843  the 

d6bt'  f°r  fcuildin"  and  improve¬ 
ments.  amounted  to  $19,549.80,  which  was 

InnSiK^ra<bly  ^duced  the  year  following. 

18f  tn®  Discipline  Committee  was 
Kept  busy  investigating  charges  against 

I  the  tb6rS  f0r  attendinS  Public  dances, 

I  }f\eatres  and  parties.  On  June  22  of 
I  win*  year  another  colony  of  sixty-five 
w'  oct  organize  a  church  at  Thir- 
teenth  and  Coates  Street  (Fairmount 
'5!hl£h  ls  now  the  Broad  Street 
Rba  'S’  at  ®road  and  Brown  Streets, 
aV;  Henry  Boas  Rankin,  pastor. 

shin  Se,kend  “f  this  year  th«  member- 

917 P  InflxlreeiTenth  Church  had  reached 
Rev  the§Teat  Baptist  missionary, 

.  Andoniram  Judson,  conducted  the 

rx&rvices  °n  Sunday'  Anna?;  ; 

urmg 'this  year  the  subject  of  light-  i 
.&  e  church  with  gas  was  seriously! 


considered. The  following  year  was  a  pros- 
perous  one,  and  in  1S49  the  church  mem¬ 
bership  was  reported  at  »09.  In  the 
memorable  farewell  meeting  jflven  . 

in  the  church  to  Dr.  Eugenio  Kincaid, 
the  celebrated  missionary,  of  Burmah. 

In  1851  the  Spring  Garden  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  process  of  erection,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  terrible  storm  and  thoi 
Tenth  Church  raised  a  liberal 
tion  to  assist  its  unfortunate  neighbor. 
Dnrnff  the  year  the  membership  in 
creased  to  1044.  Both  1853  and  1854  were 
years  of  prosperity,  the  membership 
having  reached  its  highest  numbe 
1101.  From  October  6  to  9,  18o7,  the  thi  d 
jubilee  of  the  Philadelphia  Baptist  As¬ 
sociation  was  celebrated  in  this  chur  . 

In  1859  dismissions  were  granted  to  a 
number  to  organize  a  church  on  Cumber¬ 
land  Street,  above  Frankford  Road. 
MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  OPPOSED. 

In  1861  a  musical  instrument  was  ad¬ 
vocated  by  some  of  the  congregation  to 
assist  in  the  services,  hut  it  was  de¬ 
nounced  as  a  “machine  of  the  ck-vil 
On  January  1,  1863,  the  twenty-fifth 

anniversary  of  the  church  was  held 
On  June  24,  1866,  the  chureh  suffered  its 
greatest  loss  in  the  death  of  Rev.  Dr, 

J  H  Kennard.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Spencer  Kennard, 
who  resigned  a  prominent  charge  at 
|  Albany,  N.  T.  On  September  20  1867 

1  the  Memorial  Church  at  Broad  and 
Master  Streets  was  organized  with  tne 
assistance  of  a  number  of  members. 
Rev  Dr  T.  Edwin  Brown  is  the  present 
pastor.  '  At  the  anniversary  of  the 
Ladies’  Christian  Union  in  May  Heiiry 
Vincent,  the  great  English  orator,  de¬ 
livered  the  address,  and  during  this 
I  year,  what  is  now  the  Sunday  Breakfast 
I  Association  was  formulated.  On  June 
19  1870,  a  mission  at  Twelfth  Street  and 
Montgomery  A  Venue  was  established- l, 
fThis  Seing  the  first  effort  in  organizing 
what  is  now  known  as  Grace  Temple, 
j  Broad  and  Berks  Streets,  Rev.  Dr.  Rus- 
|  sell  H.  Conwell,  pastor. 

I-  On  Tuesday  evening,  October  24,  tne 
;  resignation  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  .  1 
,  Spencer  Kennard,  was  received,  he  hav- 
i  mg  accepted  a  call  to  the  Pilgrim 
I  Church,  of  New  York  city. 

’  On  February  2,  1872,  thirty-six  persons 
were  dismissed  to  form  Grace  Baptist 
Church.  On  May  6,  1872,  a  call  was 
extended  to  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Rowland, 
then  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Avenue 
Church,  of  Pittsburg,  and  he  assumed 
charge  on  the  first  Sunday  of  July  fol¬ 
lowing.  In  1878  extensive  repairs  were 
made  to  the  church.  On  January  29, 
1884,  Rev.  Dr.  Rowland  resigned,  he 
'  agreeing  to  remain  if  $40,000  was  raised 
to  erect  a  church  buildtng  In  a  new  lo¬ 
cation. 

On  November  25,  1884,  a  call  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  Evans, 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Frank¬ 
lin,  Venango  County,  Pa.  During  1885 
i  extensive  alterations  and  repairs  were 
made  in  the  church  costing  $11,000.  In 
1886  the  church  contributions  amounted 
to  $18,078.18,  the  largest  in  its  history. 
In  1887  the  Sunday  school  held  its  jubilee 
i  services.  In  1888  the  contributions  footed 
"  UP  nearly  $9000. 

In  1893  Rev.  Dr.  Evans  accepted  the 
call  to  a  prominent  Baptist  church  in 
Milwaukee,  and  the  present  pastor.  Rev. 
John.  W.  Weddell,  succeeded  him. 


Among  the  great  characteristics  of 
the  Tenth  Church  has  been  its  true  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit;  the  mother  of  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  preachers;  a  great  mother  of 
churches;  a  home  of  harmony;  a  source 
of  influence,  and  an  example  of  perse¬ 
verance. 

Rev.  John  W.  Weddell,  the  present 
pastor,  came  from  Chicago,  where  he ; 
was  actively  engaged  in  denominationl, 
journalistic  and  city  mission  work,  and  j 
was  pastor  of  what  is  now  known  as! 
Calvary  Church,  Chicago,  where  he  was 
ordained  in  connection  with  the  First 
Church  of  that  city.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  prominently  connected 
with  the  Morgan  Park  and  Highland 
Park  Churches  -in  the  suburbs  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Under  his  ministry  the  old  Tenth 
Church  has  been  thoroughly  reorganized 
and  a  house-to-house  canvass  has  been 
made  of  that  entire  district.  Rev.  Wed¬ 
dell,  who  has  always  taken  great  In- 
terest  in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  and  Young  People’s  Baptist 
Union,  devotes  much  of  his  time  to  that 
jwork  in  this  city.  Although  the  neigh-! 
borhood  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
maintain  church  enterprises  in,  the  Tenth 
Church  is  so  well  managed  that  its  inter¬ 
est  is  spreading  out  far  and  wide, 
prophesying  for  it  many  years  of  fu¬ 
ture  prosperity.  1  If 
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The  work  of  demolishing  the  old  grist 

mill  on  Mill  Street,  east  of  the 
burg  &  Bustleton  Railroad,  Holmesbur*. 
has  been  begun.  This  is  the  oldest 
structure  of  the  kind  in  this  city,  having 
been  erected  in  1697.  Some  years  Previous 
to  this  two  brothers  from  one  of  tne 
lower  settlements  started  on  a  tour  or 
exploration  up  the  Delaware.  They  were 
Pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  neighborhood  of  what  is  nou 
the  village  of  Byberry,  in  the  Tmrty- 
fiith  Ward,  and  the  Indians  being 
ly  they  returned  the  next  year  carrying, 
two  bags  of  wheat,  which  they  sowed  in 
the  fertile  soil  which  they  had  located 
during  the  previous  year.  They  then 
returned  to  their  former  homes  down 
the  river  and  brought  their  wives  and 
families  to  the  new  homes  they  had 
established  for  them.  The  yield  from 
their  wheat  crop  surpassed  their  great¬ 
est  expectations,  and  shortly  other  set¬ 
tlers  joined  them. 

It  was  then  decided  that  a  grist  mm 
was  a  necessity,  so  a  site  on  the  Penny- 
pack  Creek,  in  what  is  now  the  village 
of  Holmesburg,  was  selected  and  tne 

mill  was  built.  . 

Several  years  later  David  Lewis  sue 
ceeded  the  original  builders  as  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  grist  mill,  which  was  occu¬ 
pied  and  run  by  successive  owners  or 
tenants  until  1880,  when  it  was  partially 
destroyed  by  fire.  No  attempt  was  m"*  * 
to  rebuild,  and  the  old  wails  were 
cently  condemned  and  ordered  to 
taken  down.  The  Pennock  brothers, 
own  the  property,  do  not  content 
^building  at  present. 


FADED  COLONIAL  SPLENDOR 


A  NEW  HOME  FOR  THE  AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


The  Old  Nicholas  Biddle  Mansion,  on 
Spinee  Street,  Becomes  Its  Property, 
and  Will  bo  Rejuvenated, 


NE  OP  Philadelphia's 
rarest  beauties  to 
lovers  of  Ihingsartistlc 
is  to  be  found  in  the 
few  specimens  of  co¬ 
lonial  architecture 
which  still  remain  to 
her  In  the  shape  of  old 
mansions  nestling 
close  to  the  heart  of  the 
city’s  trade,  as  though 
in  fear  that  the  inarch 
of  progress  which  car¬ 
ried  away  their  fellows 
had,  after  a  lapse  oi 
many  years,  designs  in 
turn  upon  them.  The  cruder  form  of  colo¬ 
nial  dwelling  has,  figuratiVAy  speaking,  been 
swallowed  up,  but  there  are  still  In  existence 
several  structures  reared  in  the  years  follow¬ 
ing  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  War  of  1312 
■which  combine  the  simple  tastes  of  that  pe¬ 
riod  with  the  purily  and  solidity  of  style  pe¬ 
culiar  to  It. 

The  Biddie-Kitchen  mansion,  at  715  Spruce 
street,  may  be  died  as  a  true  example  of  the 
elegant  slmpiic  ty  of  those  olden  times,  al¬ 
though  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  building  is 
Just  now  veiled  in  neglect.  Still  the  mantle 
Is  not  so  thick  as  to  hide  its  ar  istic  points 
from  those  with  artistic  Instinct'.  Recently, 
they  were  recognized  by  Dr.  Lawrence  F 


Flick,  President  of  the  American  Catholic 
Historical  Society,  aud  on  Monday  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  to  pass  Into  the  ownership  of  that  or¬ 
ganization.  When  it  has  been  renovated,  re¬ 
juvenated,  and  Its  old-time  splendor  brought 
out,  it  will  become  the  home  of  the  Society, 
whose  members  maybe  spurred  on  to  still 
greater  efforts  by  the  echoes  of  the  past  given 
out  from  between  its  sturdy  wills. 

The  old  house  was  built  about  the  year  1823 
,  by  Nicholas  Biddle,  the  soa  of  Charles  Bid¬ 
dle,  Vice  President  of  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council  of  Pennsylvania  under  the  first  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  himself  a  lawyer,  statesman 
and  bank  president.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  classic  tastss,  which  latter  qual¬ 
ity  was  distinctly  displayed  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  mansion  In  which  he  lived  until 
his  death  in  1814.  As  was  fitting,  with  fuch  a 
home  at  his  command,  he  entertained  hand¬ 
somely,  and  season  following  upon  season  his 
house  was  the  scene  of  great  social  activity. 
The  city’s  best  people  met  and  Interchanged 
compliments  la  its  brilliantly  lighted  halls 
and  drawing  rooms  or  parried  thrusts  of  wit 
with  repartee  across  a  bountifully  laden  tab'e. 

After  the  death  of  Nicholas  Biddle  his  man¬ 
sion  passed  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  James 
Kitchen,  a  graduate  in  1822  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  who,  at  the  time  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Biddle  residence,  had  worked 
his  way  into  prominence  as  a  physician,  and 
numbered  among  his  pat  ents  many  of  those 
prominent  In  society.  In  the  home  into 
which  he  moved  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  success 
Dr.  Kitchen  remained  until  about  three 
months  ago,  when,  at  an  extremely  old  age, 
he  Joined  those  who  have  passed  over  Into 
the  great  beyond.  In  his  declining  years  the 
house  fell,  Hot  Into  decay,  as  would  have 
been  the  case  with  a  less  sturdy  dwelling,  but 
llnto  a  state  of  neglect,  from  which  It  will  be 
the  Historical  Society’s  effort  to  reclaim  It. 

The  mansion  Is  very  deep  and  has  great 
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length,  terminating  In  a  garden  noir  over¬ 
grown  with  rank  and  tangled  vegetallon,  but 
BtlU  it t lining  In  places  the  earmarks  of  the 
care  which  had  at  one  time  been  bestowed 
upon  It.  The  house  stands  four  stories  In 
height,  the  topmost  story  sloping  back  Into 
a  Eort  of  a  mansard  reof.  The  surface  of  the 
front  Is  of  gray  plaster,  dulled  and  worn 
away  In  spots  by  the  pitiless  elements.  Large 
windows  break  the  monotony  of  Its  austere¬ 
ness,  and  the  doorway  makes  the  while  beau¬ 
tiful.  It  stands  a  tew  feet  west  of  the  centre, 

reached  from  either  direction  by  a  half  circle 
of  generous  steps,  guarded  by  an  Iron  railing, 
neat,  and  still  setting  solidly  in  spite  of  Its 
age.  Its  stately  sides,  topoed  by  the  simple 
yet  quaintly  ornamented  lintel,  are  of  flaw¬ 
less  marble,  only  needing  the  grime  of  decades 
scrubbed  away  to  bring  them  back  to  virgin 
purity.  ,  .  , 

The  doors  are  massive.  Swinging  back 
upon  their  binges  they  open  into  a  vast  hall, 
the  like  of  which  Is  neither  looked  for  nor 
found  In  any  modern  structures  of  similar 
pretensions.  On  either  side  are  doors.  Those 
opening  to  the  right  lead  lute  the  spacious 
parlors— rooms  In  which  the  youth  and 
beauty  of  rhlladelDhla  once  met— whieh  ex¬ 
end  the  (ntire  length  of  the  main  build-  1 
mg,  with  a  bay  wiudow  looking 
out  over  the  garden.  The  parlors 
are  high,  and  a  delicate  oval-shaped  mould¬ 
ing  ornaments  the  ceiling  of  each.  They  are 
separated  by  a  pair  of  large  folding  doors  of 
mahogany,  three  inches  In  thickness  and  of 
great  weight,  their  silky  beauty  shining  In 


places  through  a  coat  ot  varnish,  which  some 
misguided  person  had  the  temerity  to  put 
upau  them.  Each  room  contains  a  while 
marble  mantel  of  beautiful  and  quaint  de¬ 
sign,  and  the  walls  of  the  rooms,  ag  are  thos3 
oTrer  u:e  fepgj'v  are  covered  wlMi  a  wall 
paper,  the  design  Ufon  S'-ICil  ii  romantic 
and,  despite  age,  sti.l  highly  v'Oiored. 

To  the  leit  of  the  hall  Is  a  large  reception 
room,  al-o  containing  a  beautiful  mantel, 
over  which,  from  the  wall,  two  gracefully 
curved  brass  eandelabras  stand  ou*,  a  hint  of 
what  the  elegauce  of  the  chandeliers  may 
have  been  In  the  old  days,  for  all  such 
have  been,  for  some  reason  or  other,  removed. 
Continuing  along  the  hall  between  the  par¬ 
lors  and  reception  room,  one  passes  beneath 
an  archway  and  Into  the  broad  end  of  the 
hall,  from  which  a  dignified  stairway  of 
most  beautiful  design  rears  Itself  to  the  story 
above.  No  massive  newel  p 'sts  mark  Its 
commencement  nor  ponderous  balustrade 
follows  Its  upward  flight,  but  the  simplicity 
and  gracefulness  of  its  construction  appeal  te 
the  eyes  of  all. 

To  the  rear  of  the  wide  ball  runs  the  wlnr, 
with  Its  butler’s  pantry  and  kitchen,  with 
stairways  for  servants.  The  kitchen,  as  It 
now  stands,  betokens  nothing  of  the  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  It  by  the  hospitality  of  the 
am:  eat  days,  for  a  small  range  has  taken  the 
place  of  one  doubtless  of  huge  proportions. 
The  seco nd  siory  of  the  wing  contains  the 
family  dining  room,  with  a  fire-proof  for  the 
plats  bu  It  Into  the  wall.  A  large  room  also 
occupies  space  above  the  kitchen,  and  its 
most  peculiar  feature  is  a  bath-tub  cut  from 
a  solid  block  of  white  marble,  haudsome,  tint 
for  its  dj_rtv  coverlug,  but  very  antiquated, 
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!  and  not  such  a  tub  as  would  recommend  ltsel 
to  a  sanitarian. 

Climbing-  the  graceful  main  stairway  to  the 
second  floor,  a  broad,  square  hall,  similar  In 
dimensions  to  the  one  directly  beneath.  Is 
reached.  Closets  face  the  climber,  and  doors 
leading  t9  commodious  chambers,  all  built, 
with  an  eye  single  lo  roomy  comfort  and  ex- 
pans. ve  beauty.  Quite  probably  the  two 
communicating  rooms  directly  over  the  par¬ 
lors  were  used  on  State  occasions  as  dinfno- 
rooms.  Italian  marble  mantels,  with  fire¬ 
places  and  quaintly  designed  fire  fronts,  add 
to  their  beauty,  and  make  but  a  slight  effort 
of  the  imagination  necessary  to  conjure 
up  their  former  glory.  To  tlie  left 
is  the  family  chamber,  the  mantel  In 
which  U  regarded  as  an  art  work 
of  considerable  value.  It  is  of  white  Italian 
marble,  with  grooved  pillars  supposing  a 
heavy  top.  with  dellcata  and  graceful  designs 
traced  upon  the  iron  panels  on  the  sides. 
Beautiful  candelabra  of  brass  droop  over 
this  handsome  work,  as  though  in  tears  over 
the  room  s  relapse  from  Its  former  magnifi- 
cence,  for  In  this  one  room  does  the  faded  air 
of  neglect  make  itself  especially  felt.  The 
tnird  story  contains  a  group  of  chambers  as 
does  also  the  one  above,  which,  from  its  up. 
pearance,  was  undoubte  dly  the  home  of  the 
servants. 

The  whole  air  of  the  house  Is  one  of  simple 
and  massive,  yet  graceful,  grandeur.  The 
windowsills  are  broad  and  the  creaking  and 
rusty-hinged  shutters  heavy  and  old-fash¬ 
ioned.  From  the  bay  window  of  the  second 
story  can  be  seeD.at  the  curve  of  (he  wing  the 
brokea-paned  lamp,  which,  in  days  gone  by, 

U  .up  tastefully  arranged  garden..  An 
oval  window  opens  in  the  wa  1  by  its  side 
from  which  one  can  piclure  the  arm  of  the 
red  faced,  apoplectic  butler  stretching  to 
communicate  flame  to  the  wick  as  the  shades 
of  night  fell  oyer  Ihe  old  city  and  made  the 
Fneed  of  an  artificial  illuminant  fSt.  Faded, 

indeed,  is  the  splendor  of  the  place,  but  not 
b  tyond  redemption,  and  in  some  months  at 
-  the  utmost  one  may  look  for  Us  rejuvenation 
|  at  the  hands  ot  the  Historical  Society. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Society. 

The  American  Catholic  Historical  Society, 
although  but  an  lnslitutton  of  recent  crea¬ 
tion,  has  already  accomplished  much  to  re¬ 
commend  It  to  the  public  at  large.  A  call  for 
Us  organization  was  issued  July  4,  1881, 

signed  by  Bishop  Horstmann,  Rev.  P.  A. 
Jordan.  S.  J. ,  Rev.  John  J.  Elcock,  Very 
Rev.  Thomas  C.  Middleton,  D.  D.,  O.  S.  A., 
Rev.  P.  Bcresford,  Charles  H.  Esllng,  Dr.  w! 

J.  Campbell,  J.  C.  McCaffrey,  Francis  t! 
Furey,  F.  X.  Reuss,  John  H.  Campbell  and 
Martin  I.  J.  Grifiln.  As  an  outcome  of  the 
call  a  meetiug  was  hild  July  22  In  Cathedral 
Hall,  where  an  organization  was  formed, and 
at  a  subsequent  meeting  the  name  was  de¬ 
cided  upofi. 

The  first  publlo  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  April  SO,  1885,  in  the  hall  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Historical  Boclety,  when  papers 
were  read  by  Arohblshop  Ryan,  the  Very 
R»v.  Dr.  Middleton  and  Monslgaor  Robert 
Siton.  Judge  Thayer  granted  a  charter  to 
the  Society  on  December  26,  1885,  and  on  Jan¬ 
uary  10,  ot  the  following  year.  Pope  Leo  XIII 
extended  to  It  hls.blesslng.  On  September  6, 
of  the  same  year,  the  Archbishop  gave  his 
formal  approbation  to  the  work,  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  and  early  In  1887  its  first  volume  of 
public  records  was  issued,  since  when  It  has 
issued  four  volumes. 
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the  doorway  in  detail. 

Griffin,  711  Sanso.-n  street, and  then  the  head¬ 
quarters  was  changed  to  the  Phllopatrlnn  In- 
stifuie,  where  it  hold  forth  until  the 
early  part  of  18S9.  sine-  which  time  It  has  oc¬ 
cupied  the  quarters  formerly  tenanted  by  the 
i  I  ennsyivania  Historical  Society,  in  the 
Alherseuin  Building,  219  South  Sixth  street- 
adding  another  large  room  to  those  already- 
occupied,  a  few  years  later,  te  make  room  for 
the  increase  in  its  collection. 

Very  Rev.  Dr.  Middleton,  was  the  first  Pre-  ■ 
sidentof  the  institution,  and  he  filled  the1 
office  until  1891,  being  succeeded  by  Bishop 
Horstmann,  who  served  until  Ihe  follwwin^  ; 
year;  since  then  the  present.  Incumbent,  Dr? 
ilick,  has  filled  the  office.  Avery  valuable 
library  has  been  collected  by  the  socletr, 
which  has  been  eat.logued  and  arranged 
or  use.  I.  has  also  a  fine  museum. 
Ihe  present  membership  numbers  al¬ 
most  1900.  which  inrl  tides  notables  from 
all  parts  of  the  Uailed  States.  The 
•society  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors 
and  its  work  is  largely  done  by  standing 
committees.  It  has  a  Woman’s  Auxiliary 
Committee  consisting  of  the  lady  members  of 
the  sielety  residing  in  this  city.  The  Soci¬ 
ety’s  objects  are  the  gathering  of  a  complete 
Catholic  reference  library,  the  writing  of  the 
history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America. 


and  the  stirautallon  of  the  production  of  Ca¬ 
tholic  literature.  Among  the  Unpertant 
events  in  Its  history  tuny  be  mentioned  the 
mass  meeting  held  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
In  1891,  at  which  addresses  were  made  by 
many  men  prominent  in  both  Church  and 
State,  and  the  Columbus  Quadrlcentenary 
celebration  which  was  held  under  its  aus-j 
pice-'.  _ _  _ 
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Historic  Interests  Cluster  About  the 
Monastery  of  the  Wissahickon, 


NOW  A  PEACEFUL  FARM  HOUSE 


A  ftunint  Old  Pile  of  Stone  in  Which 
the  Meditative  Monks  of  the 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
Centuries  Lived. 


Of  all  the  old  buildings  still  standing 
in  Philadelphia,  whose  walls  and  case¬ 
ments  have  witnessed  the  joys  ahdjsor- 


rows  of  colonial  days,  the  old  Monas¬ 
tery  of  the  Wiasahickon”  tells  the  strang¬ 
est  and  most  romantic  story.  Popular 
superstition  has  built  upon  the  meagre 
details  of  history  until  every  stone  m 
the  commodious  mansion  and  every  tut 
of  ground  in  the  vicinity  possesses  an 
interest  of  which  the  mass  of  matter-o 
fact  Philadelphians  know  nothing. 
About  a  mile  above  the  red  bnuga,  o 
a  bluff  on  the  east  bank  of  the  \V  is- 
sahickon,  stands  the  monastery,  not 
quite  as  grim  arid  gray  as  one  would 
fancy  it,  because  a  busy  warmer  lives 
there  now,  but  conclusively  showing  in 
its  outline  and  composition  the  great 
age  which  historians  attribute  to  it.  cm 
the  west  side  the  Wissahickon  drive  goes 
on  up  past  Indian  Rock,  but  only  a  few 
of  the  many  people  on  foot  and  m  car¬ 
riages,  who  enjoy  that  scenery,  ever 
trouble  to  peer  through  the  trees  and 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  staid  old  monas¬ 
tery.  No  one  knows  when  it  was  built. 
It  was  not  there  in  1684,  and  it  was 

there  in  1739.  - 

The  meditative  monks  who  walked 
those  floors  and  enjoyed  religious  com- 
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known  as  Bunkers.  Sworn  to  celibacy 
and  persecuted  alike  by  Catholics  and 
Protestants  they  received  a  warm  wel¬ 
come  m  the  land  ruled  by  the  broau- 
minded  policy  of  William  Penn.  They 
settled  in  Germantown,  but  their  queer 
beliefs  and  curious  customs  led  thernto 
seek  a  refuge  in  the  wilderness.  The 
rugged  beauty  of  the  Wissahickon  which, 
under  the  care  of  the  Park  Commis¬ 
sioners,  is  still  the  pride  of  this  city, 
pleased  the  old  fathers,  and  the  site 
they  selected  is  one  of  the  most  romantic 
along  the  course  of  the  little  stream.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  it  was  a  wilder¬ 
ness,  indeed.  The  settlement  at  Ger¬ 
mantown  was  miles  away  and  Koxbor- 
ough  was  still  a  primeval  forest. 
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STONES  WERE  THEIR  PILLOWS. 

Before  the  monastery  arose  John  Kel- 
pius,  a  strange  old  ascetic,  lived  m  a 
cave  across  the  creek.  He  gathered  fol¬ 
lowers  about  him,  and  the  good  people  of 
the  city  spoke  mysteriously  of  the  Her¬ 
mits  of  the  Ridge.”  The  strange  acts  and 
moody  silence  of  the  monks  gav.e  a  full 
impetus  to  popular  superstition.  Uad  ra 
cowl  and  gown  they  would  march  m  sin¬ 
gle  file  into  Germantown,  with  their 
heads  bowed  and  long  gray  beards  reach¬ 
ing  below  their  waists.  Beds  of  any  sort 
were  too  luxurious  for  the  sturdy  re¬ 
cluses,  and  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period  the  stones  that  served  for  pillows 
remained  on  the  monastery  floors. 

Vague  stories  of  an  undergound  pass¬ 
ageway  leading  far  into  the  hills  were 
told  by  gossiping  people  of  that  day ,  ana 
dungeons  possessing  all  the  tortures  or 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  were  supposed 
to  exist  among  the  rocks  that  form  the 
monastery  foundation.  These  legends 
have  never  been  substantiated,  but  as  tne 
Droperty  has  never  been -in  the  hands  ot 
>ersons  disposed  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
;ion  r.o  one  knows  hut  what  tne  cells 
md  dungeons  may  still  exist  underneath 
:he  feet  of  the  merry  pleasure-seekers 
who  throng  that  part  of  the  Park.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  monks  had 
arranged  some  safe  retreat  from  the  In¬ 
dians  who  wandered  through  those 
woods.  Certainly  the  old  blockhouse, 
long  since  destroyed,  which  stood  on 
the  banks  of  the  creek  a  mile  below, 
bore  the  marks  of  many  a  savage  bat¬ 
tle.  Indians  there  were,  and  of  woods¬ 
men  not  a  few,  who  perished  there  be¬ 
cause  the  policy  of  William  Penn  was 
imperfectly  supported.  Assault  after  as¬ 
sault  might,  have  been  made  against  tne 
big  stone  monastery  without  result,  but 
the  fathers  were  prone  to  ways  of  peace 
and  meditation. 

THE  POOL  FOR  BAPTISM. 

A  shady  pool  in  the  Wissahickon,  just 
below  the  bridge  that  leads  to  Ivitcaen  s 
lane,  was  named  by  the  monies  xiap- 
tisterion,”  and  there,  with  only  tne 
rocks  and  trees  to  witness  the  ceremony, 
they '  performed  their  sacred  rites  ot 
baptism.  How  they  lived  and  what  they 
did  are  told  in  the  records  of  the  Uuiiv 
ard  colony  still  in  existence  at  Hphnna 
but  to  the  people  of  Philadelphia  they 
have  left  only  an  interesting  old  struc¬ 
ture  adorned  with  many  legend*: 

Directly  back  of  the  monastery  tne 
farmer's  Vows  graze  contentedly 
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that  remains  of  its  former  tenants.  The 
monks  were  buried,  it  is  said,  by  weird 
midnight  rites,  but  no  stones  were  erect¬ 
ed  to  mark  their  resting  places  and 
their  mounds  have  at  last  been  leveled 
with  the  ground.  Eventually  members  of 
the  brotherhood  lapsed  into  conjugality 
and  the  others  joined  the  principal  col¬ 
ony  at  Ephrata. 

During  the  more  than  100  years  that 
have  passed  since  the  last  monk  moved 
away  the  house  has  passed  through 
(many  years  and  has  served  a  variety  of 
(uses,  but  the  name  of  monastery  still 
j  clings  to  it.  Monastery  avenue,  leading 
jfrom  the  Indian  Rock  Hotel  to  Ridge 
jf  javenue,  takes  its  name  from  the  home 
iof  the  monies  of  long  ago. 

IMMORTALIZED  BY  FANNY  KEMBLE. 

The  monastery  and  the  surrounding 
:  grounds  have  always  been  a  favored 
place  with  people  who  appreciate  the 
wild  beauties  of  nature.  The  famous 
j  actress  and  authoress,  Fanny  Kemble, 
j  who  resided  in  Philadelphia  for  some 
■  years,  delighted  in  visiting  the  historic  j 
stone  house.  With  Pierce  Butler,  who 
afterward  became  her  husband,  she  ! 
roamed  through  those  woods  and  wrote  i 
a  poem  on  the  Wissahickon,  in  especial 
reference  to  that  romantic  spot.  This 
poem  was  read  before  Congress  at 
j  Washington  by  William  D.  Kelley,  dur- 
i  ing  his  speech  advocating  Government 
aid  to  the  Philadelphia  Centennial. 

The  monastery  now  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  old  but  well-kept  farm  house 
It  is  three  stories  high  and  some  of  the 
old  windows  have  been  walled  in  with 
stone.  All  around  it  are  remnants  of 
buildings  of  a  later  date,  which  have 
not  been  able  to  withstand  the  test  of 
thne.  Leaning  columns  and  gable  ends, 
all  built  of  stone,  form  a  convincing 


proof  of  the  honesty  of  purpose  and 
knowledge  of  architectuce  which  mark¬ 
ed  the  builders  of  the  monastery.  The 
oid  roof  was  of  the  sloping  variety,  ex¬ 
tending  down  to  the  second  story, 
whioh  marked  all  the  structures  of  that 
time,  but  the  storm  of  1887  tore  off  the 
eaves  and  demolished  the  roof.  This 
has  since  been  replaced  in  modern  style. 
The  blackened  stones  at  the  foot  of  the 
bluff  are  the  remnants  of  an  old  mill 
which  stood  for  time  out  of  mind,  but 
was  finally  burned,  while  being  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  flax.  Some  of  the 
old  machinery  is  still  discernible  among 
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OLD  GLEN  ECHO  MILLS 

■ 

DEMOLISHED  TO  MAKE  ROOM  FOR  BUILD- 

ING  IMPROVEMENTS. 

A  Germantown  Landmark  Destroyed 

Where  Clothing  and  Blankets  Were 

Made  for  the  Soldiers  of  Two  Wars. 

"r~  - - - - 

With  the  demolition  by  dynamite  or  the 
large  smoke-stack  of  the  Glen  Echo  Mills,  on 
Carpenter  street,  near  Creshelm  road,  G-r- 
mantown,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  old 
mills,  which  have  an  Interesting  history, 
passed  out  of  existence. 

The  main  portion  of  the  mill  was  torn  down 
about  two  weeks  ago,  and  the  stack  would 
have  been  destroyed  at  the  same  lime  but  for 
the  repeated  and  earnest  requests  of  many  ol 
the  former  employes,  who  desired  to  see  the 
landmark's  destrucllon.  In  aocedlng  to  ! 
these  requests  the  owner  of  the  property, 
Hugh  McLean,  set  Saturday  afternoon,  at  4 
o’clock,'  as  the  lime  for  the  stack  to  be  blown 
down.  A  thousand  or  more  peopls  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Germantown,  Chestnut  Hill,  i 
Ml.  Airy,  Roxborough  and  the  city  proper 
assembled  to  see  the  stack  demolished,  and 
as  It  fell  a  big  cheer  was  given  by  the  crowd. 

It  is  not  known  positively  by  Mr.  McLean 
when  the  mill  was  erected,  but  in  1SI2  It  was 
operated  by  a  man  earned  William  Clemens, 
who  made  kerseys  and  clothing  for  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  War  of  1812.  The  mill  changed 
owners  several  times  and  was  enlarged  once  j  * 
or  twice  between  1812  and  1831,  when  It  be¬ 
came  the  property  of  William  and  Andrew 
McCallum,  who  came  from  Scotland  a  short 
time  previous,  and  weo  gave  the  mill  the 
name  “Glen  E  :ho,  ”  because  of  an  echo  in 
the  glen  where  the  mill  was  located. 

During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  blankets 
were  made  at  the  mills  for  the  Union! 
Armies.  The  material  used  was  principally 
shoddy  and  the  demand  for  the  blinkels  was 
so  great  that  the  mills  were  operated  day  and 
night.  Beside  the  mills  ran  Paper  Mill  run. 

In  which  the  raw  material  was  cooled  and 
scoured,  polluting  and  poisoning  the  stream. 

The  filthy  water  passed  through  many  prop¬ 
erties  in  German  to  wd,  aud  the  people  became 
fearful  that  disease  would  be  caused  by  the 
water.  They  took  the  matter  Into  court  and 
were  granted  an  injunction  against  the  mill 
owners,  who  then  disposed  of  the  water  by 
.  pumping  It  to  the  tops  of  the  surrounding 
hills,  Into  ponds  and  over  fields. 

By  the  Industry  aud  thrift  of  the  owners  the 
mill  became  one  ol  the  largest  in  the  country, 
employing  thousands  ef  people.  In  1855 
Andrew  McCallum  died,  and  his  brother 
William  operated  the  mill  alone  until  1859, 
when  a  new  firm  was  formed  under  the  name 
of  McCall  im,  Crease  &  Sloan,  being  composed 
of  William  McCallum,  his  son,  Hugh  Mc¬ 
Callum,  Orlando  Crease  and  William  Sloan. 

In  1885  the  old  mills  at  Creshelm  were  aban¬ 
doned,  the  firm  establishing  the  mills  at 
Wayne  Junction,  which  are  to-day  among 
the  largest  carpet  factories  In  the  United 
States.  Shortly  after  the  removal  Mr.  Crease 
retired  from  the  firm,  and  It  became  McCal¬ 
lum  &  Sloan,  remaining  so  until  the  death  of 
Hugh  McCallum,  when  William  aud  Irving 
McCallum  took  charge  of  the  mills,  and  to¬ 
day  are  operating  them  under  the  firm  name 
of  McCallum  &  McCallum. 

The  property  on  which  the  old  mill  stood  I 
was  a  portion  of  the  tract  of  SS4  acres,  named 
Kreesamlny  or  Cresheim,  and  purchase!  by 
Pastorlus,  In  1683,  from  William  Penn.  It  is 
bounded  by  Mt.  Pleasant  iavonue.  Carpenter 
street,  Creshelm  road  and  Sherman  street, 
containing  altogether  about  80  acres. 

Since  its  sale  to  Pastorlus  the  property  has 
passed  through  many  ownerships.  It  was 
owned  by  Atmfie  Ange  Marie  Lavenir,  a 
Frenchwoman,  in  1795.  The  latter’ s  family 
left  France  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  aud  j 
oame  to  America.  When  the  news  reached 


this  country  of  Napoleon’s  overthrow  the 
French  people  sold  the  property  and  re- 
lurned  to  Franoe.  The  last  owners  were 
Wi  liam  and  Andrew  McCallum,  and  at 
tbelr  death  the  property  was  transferred  to 
the  present  owner,  Hngh  McLean  and  his 
ground^0*'80  purohas®d  adjoining  plots  of 

About  thirty  acres  of  the  property,  lnolud- 
lsg  that  on  which  the  mill  stood,  are  being 
made  Into  handsome  building  lots.  Streets 
are  being  cut  through  the  grounds,  aud  every¬ 
thing  will  be  done  to  make  the  property  con- 
rorm  as  near  as  possible  to  the  new  suburb 
of  Pelham,  which  is  directly  opposite,  on  the 
south  side  of  Carpenter  Htreet.  One  of  the 
prlnoipal  streets  runnlag  through  the  prop¬ 
erty  will  be  a  1000-feet  continuation  of  Lln- 
ooln  drive.  A  novel  idea  of  Mr.  MeL“an’s 
was  the  laying  often  boilers  taken  from  the 
old  mill  In  the  bed  of  Paper  Mill  run,  by 
which  means  the  stream  was  diverted  from 
Its  course  and  the  water  made  to  run  Into  the 
sewer  on  the  other  side  ot  the  street,  thus 
facilitating  the  work  of  filling  In.  qphe  work 
tof  Improvement  is  being  carried  on  by  Mr 
^cLean  and  the  Mack  Paving  Com  paj^" 
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PRESIDENT  JUDGE  HANNA. 


ROMANCE  OF  THE 
ORPHANS’  GOURT 

^TRANGE  STORIES  TOLD  IN  THE  OL 
V  HIRST  MANSION. 


THE  COURT  IS  SOON  TO  MOVE 


"With  the  Opening  of  the  Fall  Term  it  Will 
Opcupy  New  Quarters  in  the  City  Hall  and 
the  Old  Orphans’  Court  Kooms  on  Sixth 
Street  Will  be  to  Kent. 


The  days  are  numbered  of  the  occupancy 
by  the  Orphans'  Court  of  the  county  of  the 
large,  old-fashioned  mansion  on  Sixth 
street  below  Walnut,  facing  Washington 
square.  The  new  quarters  provided  for  this 
[tribunal  in  the  City  Hall  are  almost  com¬ 
pleted,  and  when  the  court  reconvenes  for 
its  sessions  in  the  fall,  will  probably  be  used 
for  the  first  time.  The  court  has  occupied 
the  old  Sixth  street  mansion  for  about 
twenty  years,  and  during  that  period  the 
spacious  rooms  have  probably  witnessed  the 
dissipation  of  more  fortunes  and  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  more  romances  of  the  heart  than 
any  other  similar  structure  in  Philadelphia. 
While  the  building  itself  has  not  the  histori¬ 
cal  or  patriotic  interest  of  the  court  rooms 
in  Independence  Hall,  and  never  has  wit¬ 
nessed  the  punishment  of  the  bloody  trage¬ 
dies  which  stain  the  memory  of  the  latter 
group  of  buildings,  still  the  Orphans’  Court 
rooms  are  full  of  romantic  reminiscences. 
Here  it  is  that  Cupid  holds  daily  office 
hours  and  dispenses  happiness  at  the  hands 
of  the  clerk  of  the  marriage  license  office, 
while  in  the  court  rooms  above  the  passing 
years  have  witnessed  the  hearing  of  case 
after  case  brought,  fought,  and  compromised 
through  the  workings  of  the  passion  para¬ 
mount  in  all  humanity— the  greed  of  gold. 
Here  the  fortunes  of  misers,  gathered 
penny  by  penny  amid  squalor  and  want, 
have  been  scattered  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  compass.  Here  the  millions  left  by  phil¬ 
anthropists  have  been  spent  or  held  in 
trust  by  the  order  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Commonwealth,  here  the  countless  romances 
connected  with  will  contests,  hidden  rela¬ 
tionships  and  unusual  chains  of  circum¬ 
stances,  have  been  brought  forth  and  untan¬ 
gled  in  the  full  glare  of  publicity. 

The  Orphans’  Court,  as  its  name  implies, 
deals  with  that  part  of  the  county’s  law  busi¬ 
ness  relating  to  the  settlement  of  the  es¬ 
tates  of  the  dead,  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  widows  and  orphans,  and,  as  an  ad¬ 
junct,  the  issuing  of  marriage  licenses.  The 
court  dates  back  to  the  earliest  times  in  the 
history  of  Pennsylvania,  having  beeii  estab¬ 
lished  together  with  the  Common  Pleas  and 
Quarter  Sessions  Courts,  when  William  Penn 
organized  the  court  system  of  the  infant 
Commonwealth,  For  many  years,  however, 
it  sank  into  obscurity,  and  finally  its  busi¬ 
ness  was  transacted  by  the  local  Common 
Pleas  Court,  one  hour  every  day  being  set 
iside  for  this  class  of  business.  When  the 
zew  constitution  of  the  State  was  adopted  in 
1874,  it  was  restored  to  all  of  its  original 
jurisdiction  and  made  a  distinct  part  of  the 
lounty  court  system.  The  organization  of 
:he  new  courts  under  the  constitution  of  1874 
:ook  place  in  January,  1875,  and  from  that 
ime  the  court  has  occupied  its  present 
luarters.  4 

The  mansion  itself  is  a  double  brick  build- 
ng  four  inches  iu  height,  having  a  broad 
iallw  ay  running  through  its  centre  with 


I  a  ,rf\  spacious  chambers  on  either  side 
are  ?°  distinctive  of  the  Philadelphia 
welling  of  the  old  times.  The  house  was 
formerly  the  home  of  William  L.  Hirst  a 
prominent  lawyer,  Democratic  politician, 

and  X  °Ql  City  Solicitor.  It  is  said 
that  the  site  of  the  mansion  was  formerly 
that  of  the  old. County  Jail  before  Mova- 
menslng  Prison  was  built.  The  first  floor 
is  occupied  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court,  the 
record  room  and  the  marriage  license  oflice. 
The  second  and  third  floors  each  contain 
two  court  rooms  with  Judges'  retiring 
•rooms,  etc  The  records  in  the  building, 
which  m  themselves  include  thousands  of 
valuable  papers,  which  can  never  be  re- 
placed,  have  little  or  no  protection  from 
fire,  and  this  in  itself  makes  an  early  re- 
movai  expedient,  as  there  have  already 
beep  two  slight  fires  in  the  building,  one  oc¬ 
casioned  by  lightning  communicating  with 
the  telephone  apparatus,  and  the  other 
starting  from  a  defective  fine,  having  ignited 
the  bench  in  the  court  room  usually  occu¬ 
pied  by  Judge  Ashman.  Some  idea  of  the 
number  of  papers  on  file  in  the  Orphans’ 
Court  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that 
between  six  and  seven  thousand  filing  boxes 
filled  with  adjudications  and  records  will  be 
placed  in  the  new  office  of  the  court  in  the 

S^y  The  increase  of  business  since 

J87a  has  been  about  three  fold,  while  the 
marriage  license  department,  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  neaiiv  ten  years 
snows  a  record  of  about  80, OCX)  licenses  is¬ 
sued. 

The  Judges  of  the  Orphans'  Court  at  its 
organization  in  1875  were  T.  Bradford 
Dwight,  Dennis  W.  O’Brien  and  William 
Hanna.  Judge  Dwight  died  on  November  i 

A  u1'  and  hls  successor  was  William  N  I 

sAshman,  who  was  appointed  January  12 
1878.  Judge  O’Brien  died  January  25,  187s'  j 
and  Clement  B.  Penrose  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy  on  the  2d  of  February  fol- 
lowing.  'William  B.  Hanna  became  Presi¬ 
dent  Judge  on  June  S,  1878.  Owing  to  the 
pressure  of  business  another  Judge  was  re¬ 
quited  in  1888,  and  Joseph  C.  Ferguson  was 
appointed.  The  present  personnel  of  the 
hourt  is  President  Judge  Hanna  and  Asso¬ 
ciate  Judges  Ashman,  Penrose  and  Fergu- 

j  The  first  session  of  the  court  in  its  new 
quarters  is  expected  to  be  held  on  Saturday, 
September  28,  when  the  first  motion  list  af¬ 
ter  the  summer  vacation  is  to  be  taken  up  j 
The  Orphans’  Court  will  occupy  four  court 
;  rooms  on  the  east  side  of  the  fourth  floor  1 
(of  the  new  City  Hall,  and  adjoining  apart-  I 
ments  will  be  occupied  by  clerks,  witnesses 
lawyers  m  consultation  and  the  marriage 
license  departesnt.  Register  of  Wills  Elias 
;  ^a5ltl3,el'S’  whose  office  is  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  City  Hall,  is  ex-offieio  clerk  of  the 
court. 

ORPHANS’  COURT  ROMANCE 

Some  of  the  Remarkable  Stories  Developed  in  the 
Contest  of  Wills. 

Many  of  the  cases  adjudicated  before  the 
Orphans'  Court  are  of  a  routine  nature  iu- 
terestmg  only  to  the  parties  directly  con¬ 
cerned  and  their  circle  of  friends;  but  some¬ 
times  stories  are  rehearsed  that  contain  the 
essence  of  romance  and  touch  upon  the  very 
fountain-head  of  human  sympathies. 

One  of  these  stories  was  told  several  years 
two  sets  Of  heirs,  each  denying 
relationship  with  the  other,  attempted  to  set 
aside_the  wifi  of  Peter  Cullen, an  old  Philadel- 


phia  Club  man,  who  died  in  September,  1SS1, 
after  a  life  full  of  interesting  events. 

For  many  years  Peter  Cullen  made  his 
headquarters  at  the  Philadelphia  Club,  where 
he  was  to  be  found  in  the  reading  room  or 
cafe  at  almost  any  hour  in  the  day  or  even¬ 
ing.  For  years  he  had  been  looked  upon  as 
part  of  the  establishment,  and  when  he  told 
stories  of  his  adventures  the  clubmen  de¬ 
lighted  to  gather  about  him  In  a 
|  group  of  interested  listeners.  One  day  the 
members  noticed  a  void  in  the  club  house, 
j  for  genial  old  Peter  Cullen’s  chair  was 
1  empty.  After  a  life  romance  of  84  years 
death  had  come  peacefully  to  him  from  old 
age. 

Peter  Cullen  was  a  bachelor,  and  the  se¬ 
cret  of  why  he  had  never  married  was  car¬ 
ried  with  him  to  the  grave.  During  his 
young  manhood  he  had  been  prominent  in 
the  social  life  of  the  day.  Fifty  years  be¬ 
fore  he  led  the  cotillions  at  Madam  Rush's 
and  the  swell  gatherings  of  South  Third  and 
Fourth  streets,  his  attractive  personality, 
engaging  manners  and  great  wealth  opening 
all  doors  for  him.  In  those  days  he  was 
known  as  the  banker  of  Santa  Anna,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  to  whom  he 
bad  advanced  large  sums  of  money. 

Mr.  Cullen  never  spoke  of  his  early  life, 
and  claimed  to  have  no  living  relatives.  He 
came  to  Philadelphia  early  in  the  present 
i  century,  beginning  his  career  as  a  super¬ 
cargo  on  a  vessel  plying  between  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Vera  Cruz.  He  quickly  amassed 
a  fortune  in  ventures  and  speculations 
in  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  and,^  re¬ 
tiring  from  business,  became  a  capital¬ 
ist  and  a  man  of  leisure.  How  the 
greater  part  of  his  wealth  was  subsequently 
lost  is  unknown.  At  any  rate,  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago  Mr.  Cullen  began  to  curtail 
his  extravagances  and  grow  miserly.  When 
he  died  he  was  noted  for  his  penuriousness, 
and  although  still  charming  in  his  manners 
and  interesting  in  his  talk,  he  wined  and 
dined  alone  and  counted  every  coin  carefully 
before  parting  -with  it. 

Several  years  before  his  death  he  took 
lodgings  with  Mrs.  Annie  11.  Costello  and 
her  family,  at  a  boarding  ho.use  on  Juniper  | 
street,  below  Walnut.  It  was  here  lie  died,  j 
after  making  a  will,  in  which  he  left  Mrs. 
Costello  the  whole  of  his  possesions.  She  j 
and  her  husband  and  daughters  had  been 
untiring  in  their  attentions  to  Mr.  Cullen 
in  his  old  age,  but  their  surprise  was  great 
and  unfeigned  when  the  reading  of  the  will 
disclosed  how  richly  they  were  to  be  re¬ 
warded.  AVhat  remained  of  Mr.  Cullen’s 
great  wealth  was  found  in  a  box  in  the  closet 
of  his  room.  There,  neatly  arranged  in  bun¬ 
dles.  were  discovered  railroad  and  bank 
stocks,  bonds  and  negotiable  securities  of 
various  descriptions,  but  of  a  gilt-edge  char¬ 
acter,  worth  8264,000. 

Mrs.  Costello’s  right  to  enjoy  this  munifi¬ 
cent  gift  was  at  once  questioned.  Mary 
Duffy,  Ellen  Calahan  and  other  persons  liv¬ 
ing  in  this  city  claimed  to  be  nephews  and 
nieces  of  Mr.  Cullen  and  contested  the  will, 

;  contending  that  Mr.  Cullen  was  of  weak 
mind  when  the  will  was  made  and  had  been 
unduly  influenced  by  Mrs.  Costello. 

After  this  contest  had  lasted  for  months 
another  set  of  claimants  turned  up.  They 
were  Lawrence  Cullen,  Margaret  Murphy 
and  Mary  Dunne,  who  resided  in  Ireland, 
and  said  that  they  were  the  only  true 
nephew  and  nieces  of  Mr.  Cullen,  being  the 
children  of  a  brother.  The  Philadelphia  con¬ 
testants  opposed  admitting  this  new  set  of 
claimants  to  the  litigation,  but  the  Court 


finally  allowed  them  to  Intervene, 
then  became’  three-cornered.  Months  were 
spent  in  taking  testimony  in  Ireland  and 
hearing  evidence  in  this  city.  It  was  claimed 
that  neither  of  the  two  sets  of  heirs  were  re¬ 
lated  to  Mr.  Cullen,  as  he  had  come  from  a 
different  part  of  Ireland  and  descended  from 
a  different  family  than  any  of  his  supposed 
relatives.  Another  contention  was  that  Mr. 
Cullen  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1799,  brought 
to  this  country  when  5  years  old  by  Ann 
Maitland,  and  that  his  name  was  not  Cullen 
and  he  was  born  in  an  entirely  different 
place  than  had  been  previously  stated.  The 
contest  lasted  for  years,  then  suddenly 
ended  in  a  compromise,  the  terms  of. which 
have  always  been  kept  secret. 


The  unsuccessful  attempt  of  a  man  living 
in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  to  recover  $500  from  the 
estate  of  Tragedian  John  McCullough  for  a 
portrait  in  stone  attracted  much  interest 
and  eonsiderable  amusement  when  it  was 
tried  in  the  Orphans’  Court.  The  alleged 
portrait  was  a  small  bas-relief  in  white 
marble  attached  to  a  slab  of  black  marble, 
and  represented  Mr.  McCullough  as  A  ir- 
ginius.  The  claim  was  contested  on  various 
grounds.  The  testimony  of  a  number  of 
theatrical  people  was  brought  forward  to 
show  that  Mr.  McCullough  had  probably 
never  given  the  order.  Another  witness 
pronounced  the  bas-relief  a  caricature.  A 
sculptor  of  this  city  characterized  the  work 
as  non-professional,  the  creation  of  a  novice, 
and  lacking  In  all  rules  of  proportion.  Janies 
McCullough,  the  son,  and  the  widow’  of  the 
dead  actor,  also  testified  that  the  likeness 
was  not  a  good  one. 

During  the  hearing  it  cropped  out  that 
the  claimant  under  another  name  had  adver¬ 
tised  and  given  seances  in  “psychomancy,” 
a  species  of  Spiritualism.  In  these  enter¬ 
tainments,  it  was  said,  the  claimant  pre¬ 
tended  that  -when  he  went  on  the  stage  the 
spirit  of  McCullough  took  possession  of  him 
and  the  dead  actor  declaimed  through  him 
the  lines  of  “Virglnius,”  “Jack  Cade,” 
“The  Gladiator,”  "Richard  III.”  and 
“Othello.”  Sometimes  a  variety  was  given 
to  the  show'  by  McCullough’s  spirit  resign¬ 
ing  to  that  of  Edwin  Forrest,  who  went, 
through  similar  tirades.  The  case  ended  by 
the  Court  disallowing  the  claim. 


Another  peculiar  story  told  in  the  court 
was  that  of  Joseph  Perry,  a  miser  who 
lived  for  many  years  in  aa  old  tumble-down 
shanty  on  Locust'  street,  near  Eleventh. 
In  his  early  life  he  had  been  an  auctioneer, 
but  a  passion  for  stimulants  and  dissolute 
habits  were  thought  to  have  sw'ept  aw<ij 
all  the  little  savings  which  he  bad  collected 
when  he  retired  from  business.  Perry  die 
w'hen  he  was  65  years  of  age.  For  mat 
years  previous  Richard  Price,  his  old  crony 
who  was  ten  years  younger,  and  who  at  or 
time  was  a  carpenter,  had  lived  w7ith  hli 
in  the  old  shanty.  They  made  no  frle 
and  apparently  spent  most  of  their  time 
drinking  bad  whisky  and  afterwards  sle“ 
ing  off  its  effects. 

One  day  the  neighbors  noticed  that  Perr 
house  was  tightly  locket  up.  The  mat 
w'as  remarked  and  it  w  ls  found  upon 
quiry  that  the  doors  anc  shutters  had  : 
been  opened  for  twro  weeks,  and  that  Per 
and  Price  had  not  been  seen.  The  polii 
were  notified  and  upon  the  shanty  bei! 
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broken  open  both  Perry  and  Price  were 
found  frozen  to  death  upon  the  bare  floor 
of  one  of  the  lower  rooms.  It  was  thought 
that  they  had  fallen  upon  .the  floor  in  a 
drunken  stupor  and,  as  the  weather  was 
severely  cold  at  the  time,  had  been  frozen 
to  death  before  they  could  sleep  off  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  their  debauch.  Perry  was  known 
to  be  miserly  in  his  habits,  but  his  mode  of 
life  had  escaped  all  comment  and  curiosity, 
mainly  because  he  seemed  to  belong  to  the 
army  of  the  poor. 

An  examination  of  the  house,  Jhowever,  led 
to  the  discovery  that  in  reality  ho  was  a 
rich  man.  A  policeman  found  a  bag  of 
money  in  a  closet  and  stimulated  by  this 
every  uook  and  corner  of  the  house  was 
searched,  and  rolls  of  bills  and  bundles  of 
coin  were  found  where  they  had  been  se¬ 
creted  in  all  kinds  of  ways.  It  appeared 
that  Perry  had  deprived  himself  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  gone  without  fire  in 
winter  to  save  the  price  of  fuel  and  add 
to  his  hoardings.  The  old  rusty  stove  had 
not  known  the  presence  of  fire  for  a  long 
time.  The  floors  of  the  several  small  rooms 
in  the  shanty  were  bare  and  dirty,  an  old 
bed  in  the  second-story  and  the  various 
closets  were  littered  with  rags  and  worth¬ 
less  odds  and  ends. 

There  was  no  wife  or  children  to  claim 
the  fortune,  but  three  nieces  and  a  nephew 
appeared,  and.  as  heirs-at-law  of  the  old 
miser,  were  awarded  the  whole  of  the 
treasure-trove,  amounting  to  $83,000  in  cash 
and  a  number  of  small  houses  of  which 
Perry  was  owner. 


A  CLAIMANT  FROM  THE  SLUMS 


The  Strange  Story  of  a  Double  Lite  Involving  a 
Rich  Man’s  Family. 

A  romance  that  reads  like  a  chapter  of 
Dickens  found  publicity  several  years  ago  in 
the  Orphans’  Court.  It  is  a  tale  of  the 
double  life  of  a  man  who  had  one  home, 
with  father,  brothers  and  sisters,  on  one  of 
the  city’s  most  aristocratic  streets,  and  an¬ 
other,  with  supposed  wife  and  children,  in 
the  slums,  but  a  few  blocks  away.  I-ie  lived 
for  years  keeping  one  family  mdgnorahee  or 
the  other,  and  when  he  died  a  bitter  contest 
arose  over  the  claims  of  his  supposed  widow 
for  recognition.  From  a  feeling  of  delicacy 
for  the  innocent,  his  family  can  go  by  the 
name  of  Black.  The  woman  in  the  slums 
|  was  Irish,  and  will  be  known  as  Bridget 
j  Donegal. 

John  Black,  of  Spruce  street,  died  and  left 
an  estate  worth  $40,000.  About  the  same 
time,  but  shortly  after,  his  son  Joseph  died, 
and  Bridget  Donegal  and  her  offspring,  of 
Alaska  street,  claimed  a  share'  of  the 
father’s  estate  as  Joseph’s  widow  and  child. 
The  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  supposed 
husband  were  the  litigants  on  one  side  and 
his  alleged  widow  and  child  on  the  other. 

Judge  Hanna,  in  his  opinion,  thus  gives  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  hearing:  “Almost 
five  days,’’  he  says,  “were  occupied  in  the 
examination  of  witnesses  and  the  argument 
of  counsel.  Forty-one  witnesses  were  ex¬ 
amined  and  cross-examined,  and  the  widest 
latitude  and  amplest  opportunity  afforded 
|  counsel  and  witnesses  in  the  investigation 
|  and  consideration  of  a  question  of  the  grav- 
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est  importance  to  the  alleged  widow  and  her 
infant  child,  and  the  deepest  interest  to  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  alleged  husband 
and  father,  who  repudiated  all  knowledge  of 
them  and  affinity  with  them.  The  testi¬ 
mony  was  replete  with  dramatic  interest, 
and  disclosed  phases  of  human  existence 
full  of  wonderment  to  those  inexperienced 
in  such  scenes  as  were  portrayed  and  living 
in  a  more  exalted  if  not  a  better  and  purer 
atmosphere  and  revealed  the  secret  of  a 
life  concealed  during  almost  a  score  of  years 
from  intimate  friends,  daily  companions  and 
the  nearest  of  kindred. 

“The  gaze  of  the  spectators  was  led  from 
the  quiet  and  refined  homestead  and  family 
circle  of  father  and  mother,  respected  and 
esteemed;  sisters,  intelligent  and  cultivated, 
and  brothers,  industrious  and  reputable  men 
of  business,  to  a  locality  but  a  few  short 
city  blocks  distant  from  this  happy  home, 
wherein  are  located  the  dens  and  resorts  of 
the  dissolute,  abandoned  and  unprincipled 
vagabonds  of  all  nations,  classes  and  both 
sexes;  where  the  virtuous,  honest  and  tem¬ 
perate  were,  until  within  comparatively 
few  years,  exceptionally  rare;  where  the 
partial  regeneration  and  improvement  of  the 
teeming  streets,  alleys  and  courts  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  combined  efforts  of  a 
vigilant  police  and  self-sacrificing  and  per¬ 
sistent  Christian  philanthropists;  and  where 
the  crimes  of  theft  and  murder  by  night  and 
disgusting  debaucheries  even  by  day  became 
so  offensive  to  good  order  and  decency  that 
relief  was  sought,  with  what  success  let  po¬ 
lice  authorities  and  mission  workers  tell.” 


“No  celebration  of  the  marriage  ceremony 
by  priest  or  Magistrate  is  performed,  no 
benediction  of  the  church,  to  which  both 
ostensibly  owed  allegiance,  upon  the  rite 
which  they  were  taught  was  a  uoiy  sacra¬ 
ment,  but  in  a  room  in  Bainbridge  street, 
the  only  person  present  being  three  j  oang 
children,  and  a  man  unknown  and  not  pro¬ 
duced,  there  on  that  evening,  said  to  be  Jan¬ 
uary  21st,  1872,  Joseph  Black  cast  into  the 
lap  of  his  alleged  widow  a  box  containing 
a  plain  gold  ring,  upon  tbe  inner  side  of 
which  was  engraved  ‘J.  to  B.,  January  21. 
’72,'  and.  in  answer  to  her  surprised  inquiry 
what  it  was,  he  replied;  ‘That  is  to  hind 
you  and  I  together  as  long  as  we  lri  e.  She 
then  takes  the  ring  out  of  the  box,  places  it 
upon  herTngVrT  and  the  only  remar-K&Bfc  , 
makes  is  ‘that  is  all  right.’  f  mllv 

“The  scene  shifts  again  to  the  fam  5^ 
homestead.  We  behold  the  son  still  liw» 
there,  a  member  of  the  family,  treated  > 
believed  to  be  single  and  unmarried,  not 
only  by  relatives,  but  neighbors  and  asso¬ 
ciates.  He  is  assessed  and  votes  a®  *  c 
zen  of  the  precinct  and  ward  wheieiu i  ii 
family  resides,  and  serves  as  ah  elect  r 
officer  to  poiltical  conventions  of  that  "  al“’ , 
and  not  of  the  ward  wherein  is  si  tun  ted  th 
classic  Alaska  street,  which  is  compused  j 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  h- 
Fourth  ward,  redoubtable  to  eic“'-i0“  <1'<  g 
vassers,  and  ‘renowned  in  peace  as  well  as 

"  “Then  a  scene  in  the  Criminal  Court  is 

produced.  But  a  short  time  pi  01  an 

death  of  the  alleged  husband  Is  the  wom*| 
claiming  as  his  widow  arrested^ 
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in  Alaska  street,  the  resort  of  the  victims 
of  the  passion  for  gambling  at  lottery,  and 
held  to  answer  at  court  on  the  charge  of 
|  maintaining  a  place  for  the  sale  of  lottery 
i  tickets.  She  is  Indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury, 
and  pleads  guilty  to  the  charge  as  'Bridget 
Donegal,'  ^and  is  sentenced  to  four  months’ 
imprisonment,  which  sentence  is  remitted 
under  the  representations  of  her  friends 
that  she  is  a  widow,  with  a  helpiess  child 
depending  upon  her  for  support.  No  men¬ 
tion  was  made  then  that  she  was  the  wife  of 
Joseph  Black.” 

The  testimony  was  contradictory  and  con- 
fusing.  The  friends  of  the  supposed  widow 
I  said  that  Joseph  Black  had  spoken  of  the 
\  woman  as  his  wife,  affix  stated  that  he  was 
married  to  her.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  dead  man  all 
claimed  that  he  had  represented  himself  as 
unmarried,  and  never  admitted  his  connec¬ 
tion  wit  1>  the  woman.  The  court  sifted  this 
testimony,  and  finally  decided  that  under 
the  weight  of  the  evidence  and  the  law  of 
this  State  Bridget  Donegal  was  not  the  legal 
wife  of  Joseph  Black,  and  therefore  not  his 
widow.  The  claims  of  herself  and  her  child 
upon  the  estate  were  dismissed,  and  Jo¬ 
seph's  inheritance  was  divided  among  his 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Another  case  closely  resembling  the  preced¬ 
ing,  but  differing  from  it  in  result,  was  de¬ 
cided  by  Judge  Hanna,  the  ruling  of  the 
Court  in  this  instance  legalizing  marriage 
between  a  policeman  and  a  mill  girl,  al¬ 
though  no  marriage  ceremony  had  ever  been 
performed.  Arthur  Shields,  formerly  a  po¬ 
liceman  in  Manayunk,  died  in  July,  18SG,  the 
owner  of  several  houses  and  other  property. 
In  his  will  he  disposed  of  his  possessions 
among  his  children  and  grandchildren  and 
provided  for  the  payment  of  $500  to  Hannah 
Brady,  whom  he  mentioned  as  his  wife  and 
mother  of  his  daughter.  This  legatee,  how¬ 
ever,  put  in  a  claim  to  a  share  in  his  estate, 
as  Shields’  widow.  When  the  case  came  up 
for  adjudication  the  testimony  showed  that 
in  1S81  Shields  and  Hannah  Brady,  he  a  wid¬ 
ower  and  she  a  mill  girl,  agreed  to  consort 
together  as  man  and  wife,  and  subsequently 
did  so  up  to  the  time  of  Shields’  death. 
Children  were  born  to  them,  and  on  various 
occasions  the  father  spoke  of  having  a  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony  performed.  Once  they  met 
a  clergyman  while  on  a  jaunt  to  the  city, 
and  Shields  inquired  of  him  how  much  he 
would  charge  to  perforin  a  marriage  cere¬ 
mony.  The  clergyman  replied  that  his  price 
was  .$20.  Shields  appeared  to  demur  at  this 
amount  and  said  to  the  woman,  "Hannah, 
will  I  give  you  the  $20?”  She  jokingly  re¬ 
plied,  "Yes,  hand  it  to  me.”  During  the 
whole  of  the  time  their  relations  existed 
Shields  always  introduced  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  girl  as  IBs  wife,  and  as  such  they 
appeared  together  in  Manayunk,  New  York 
and  Brooklyn.  Judge  Hanna  decided  that 
under  the  law  in  this  State  the  two  were 
actually  man  and  wife.  Under  this  ruling 
the  widow  received  one-third  of  the  estate, 
which  was  the  dower  right  provided  by  law. ' 

|  A  peculiar  ease  was  that  of  Miser  Henry 
Drean,  whose  estate  was  about  to  go  to  the 
Commonwealth,  in  the  absence  of  heirs  to 
inherit  it,  but  was  finally  awarded  to  a 
niece  of  Mr.  Drean  in  what  is  still  referred 
to  as  a  "Christmas  present”  of  $70,000. 


Drean,  whp  was  a  messenger  in  the  employ 
of  the  Western  National  Bank  for  forty 
years  and  was  always  supposed  to  be  a 
man  of  limited  means,  died  at  the  Presby- 
'!  terian  Hospital  in  July,  1889.  Shortly  after 
his  death  one  of  his  former  associates  at 
the  bank  telegraphed  the  Auditor  Genera! 
of  the  State  that  Mr.  Drean  had  no  heirs, 
the  bank  employe  wishing  to  receive  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  informant  in  es¬ 
cheat  proceedings.  Definite  action  was 
begun  to  have  Drean’s  estate  turned  over 
to  the  State.  An  administrator  was  ap¬ 
pointed.  The  wearing  apparel  and  other 
:  belongings  of  the  dead  man  were  appraised 
and  found  to  be  worth  less  than  $5.  Then 
j  it  was  learned  that  he  had  a  box  in  the 
,  vaults  of  a  safe  deposit  company,  and  when 
this  was  opened  the  administrator  of  his 
estate  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  the 
supposed  poor  man  was  in  reality  rich.  The 
box  contained  over  $70,000  in  stocks,  bonds 
and  other  gilt-edge  securities.  A  number 
of  heirs  turned  up,  and  the  most  successful 
of  these  in  the  race  for  fortune  seemed 
to  be  Mrs.  Annie  M.  McClelland,  of  Alle¬ 
gheny  City,  a  grandniece,  and  ostensibly 
the  only  living  next  of  kin  of  the  dead 
j  man.  When  Mrs.  McClelland  attended  the 
session  of  the  court  in  June,  1889,  to  prove 
[  her  heirship,  a  new  difficulty  presented  it- 
i  self-  Richard  Drean,  a  Baltimorean,  ap- 
l!  peared  and  claimed  to  be  the  first  cousin  of 
•I  the  bank  messenger,  and  as  such  entitled 
to  a  portion  of  the  estate.  His  counsel  in- 
i  sisted  ou  a  commission  being  sent  to  Ire- 
[  land  to  obtain  testimony  regarding  this  kin- 
i  ship-  The  Court;  ordered  that  this  be  done 
and  the  months  dragged  on  without  result 
In  September,  1890,  the  necessary  testi¬ 
mony  was  obtained  in  Ireland,  but  did  not 
proved  to  be  of  sufficient  weight  to  entitle 
the  Baltimore  man  to  a  share  in  the  prop- 
•  erty.  Mrs.  McClelland  was,  therefore, 
awarded  the  entire  fortune,  just  before 
Christmas  Day,  in  December,  1890. 


SOME  FAMOUS  ESTATES 


Great  Fortunes  That  Have  Been  Adjudicated  in 
the  Orphans’  Court. 

An  estate  which  gives  an  idea  of  the  vast 
sums  of  money  involved  in  some  of  the  ad¬ 
judications  of  the  Orphans’  Court  may  be 
instanced  in  that  of  Charlemagne  Tower, 
the  multi-millionaire  and  coal  and  iron  oper¬ 
ator,  who  died  in  Waterville,  N.  Y.,  in  July, 
18S9.  The  account  of  personal  property 
alone  foots  up  to  $6,402,150.37,  while  the 
entire  estate,  including  real  estate,  is  said 
to  aggregate  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
-rnTmuM.  xne  trust  esfate“brstephen  Girard 
is  another  involving  vast  possessions,  but 
the  details  of  this  great  charitj’  are  too 
v  ell  known  to  demand  a  description.  The 
fortune  of  Asa  Packer,  the  founder  of  Le¬ 
high  University,  is  also  frequently  before  ! 
the  court  for  an  accounting.  Another  source 
of  endless  litigation  which  the  Court  is 
called  upon  to  decide  arises  from  the  for- 
„  j  tunes  that  have  come  out  of  the  Cornwall 
i  ore  banks,  in  Lebanon  county.  This  El  Do-  [ 
rado  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  apparently  a  ■ 
hill  in  a  rich  farming  district,  has  proved  to 
be  an  almost  inexhaustable  mass  of  iron  ore, 
from  which  millions  have  been  coined  by  the 
Coleman  family.  The  fortune  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  before  the  Court  in  one  shape  or  j 
another,  although,  perhaps,  the  most  nota- 
'->T*BweSe  —  the.  contest  over  the  wills  j 
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of  one  branch  of  the  family,  who  for  many 
years  have  resided  in  Paris— that  “haven  of 
rich  Americans.” 

An  estate  that  shows  the  labor  entailed 
in  the  management  of  large  possessions  is 
that  of  Henry  Pratt,  who  died  in  1838.  The 
Court  has  adjudicated  over  fifty  accounts 
of  the  trustees. 

An  interesting  instance  of  the  fortunes  that 
sometimes  lie  unsuspected  beneath  the  soil 
of  mining  properties  appears  in  the  estate  of  I 
George  L.  Oliver,  who  died  in  June.  1886. 
Under  the  terms  of  his  will,  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Catharine  M.  Richardson,  became  entitled  to 
the  entire  income  of  the  estate  during  her 
lifetime,  and  upon  her  death  the  principal 
was  left  to  the  Merchants'  Fund  Associa¬ 
tion  to  form  a  perpetual  trust  to  be  known 
as  the  “Oliver  Fund,”  to  provide  comfortable 
homes  and  support  for  indigent  and  infirm 
old  merchants  of  Philadelphia.  Among  the 
securities  of  the  estate  were  5,5S2  shares  of 
stock  of  the  Metalline  Land  Company  of 
Lake  Superior,  which  were  appraised  as 
having  but  a  nominal  value.  The  company 
had  been  formed  by  Mr.  Oliver  and  three  as¬ 
sociates  in  1861  to  purchase  and  develop 
copper  and  other  mining  lauds  in  Michigan. 
The  company  had  large  possessions,  but 
their  value  was  unappreciated.  After  Mr. 
Oliver's  death  lands  adjacent  to  those  of 
the  Metalline  Company  were  developed. 
Mining  experts  found  evidences  of  deposits 
of  copper  of  great  value  on  the  holdings  of 
the  Metalline  Company, and  its  value  boomed 
to  an  immense  sum.  A  small  part  of  it  was 
sold  to  another  mining  company  for  $f>00,000. 
Mr.  Oliver’s  estate  has  realized  over  $700,000  j 
from  it,  and  a  large  quantity  of  the  real  es-  j 
tate  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Metal-  > 
line  Company. 

In  1S88  a  question  arose  whether  .$108,849 
dividend  should  go  to  Mrs.  Richardson  or  to 
the  Oliver  Merchants’  Fund.  The  court  held 
that  as  the  Metalline  Company  was  never 
incorporated,  its  profits  were  like  those  of  a 
firm  and  payable  to  Mrs.  Richardson  for  ! 
life.  The  shares  of  the  company,  however, 
remain  in  trust  as  part  of  the  principal  of 
the  estate.  Fabulous  amounts  subsequently 
|  came  to  Mrs.  Richardson  in  dividends,  which 
|  she  received  as  income. 

The  estate  that  has  become  known  as  the 
“Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce”  of  the  court,  is 
that  of  old  James  Dundas,  whose  mansion 
at  Broad  and  Walnut  streets  was  the  most 
magnificent  in  the  city  in  its  day.  Mr.  Dun- 
das  left  possessions  aggregating  more  than 
a  million,  over  which  some  of  the  heirs  have 
for  many  years  been  steadily  fighting.  Suits 
and  counter  suits  have  tumbled  over  one 
another,  and  various  portions  of  the  contro¬ 
versies  have  been  handed  back  and  forth  to 
and  from  the  Supreme  Court. 

One  branch  of  the  litigation  referred  to  the 
sale  by  one  of  the  heirs  of  his  share  of  the 
estate.  He  then  began  proceedings  to  have 
the  sale  set  aside,  alleging  that  unfair  repre¬ 
sentations  had  been  made  to  him.  In  de¬ 
ciding  this  part  of  the  case  Judge  Ashman 
made  some  very  pointed  remarks  about  the 
estate  as  a  whole  and  this  portion  of  it  in 
particular.  “This  case,"  the  Judge  said, 
“may  he  said  to  have  attained  to  the  dignity 
of  old  age.  It  has  outlived  two  of  the  Judges  ! 
before  whom  the  petition  first  came,  the 
master  to  whom  it  was  originally  committed  i 
and  the  principal  co-respondent,  and  its  ac-  I 
cumulated  evidence  is  now  collated  in  a  re¬ 


port  which  contains  more  and 
divisions  than  one  of  Chilli 
mons.  Yet  it  presents  the  single  question 
whether  the  sale  by  the  petitioner  of  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  decedent’s  estate  Is  open  to  the 
charge  of  mistake  or  fraud."  After  speak¬ 
ing  further  of  the  particulars  the  Judge  con¬ 
tinued:  “With  a  vividness  of  coloring  which 
did  credit  to  the  eloquence  of  the  advocate, 
but  was  not  so  flattering  to  the  intellect  or 
m oral ;>»of  the  client  the  petitioner  was  pic¬ 
tured  as  a  wholly  illiterate  youth,  who 
united  to  the  shiftlessness  o£  a  spendthrift 
the  profligacy  of  a  debaucheq  and  who  was 
so  impoverished  by  his  excesses  that  he  was 
eager  to  sell  his  inheritance  at  any  sacrifice. 
He  was  described  somewhat  incongruously 
as  a  ‘country  pumpkin,’  a  ‘Milberry  Sellers’ 
and  a  ‘prodigal  son.’ 

“Happily  for  his  future  the  hero  of  these 
titles  failed  to  exhibit  in  ms  private  life 
the  character  which  had  befcn  assigned  to 
him  in  a  fiction.  He  was  rather  remarkable 
for  his  industry  and  acumen.  He  drove  an 
express  wagon  at  one  time  and  was  then 
promoted  to  a  clerkship  and  after  marrying 
an  estimable  woman  he  purchased  a  home 
for  her  with  the  first  moneys  he. received 
from  the  estate.  He  had  even  a  surplus  for 
charity  and  he  piously  declared  that  the 
seed  which  he  had  scattered  in  that  field 
had  yielded  a  hundred  fold.  These  deeds  of 
beneficence  and  this  providence  of  resources, 
rather  than  his  poverty,  were  the  arguments 
he  plied  with  those  whom  he  solicited  as  pur¬ 
chasers.” 

The  sale  of  the  claimant's  share  was  de¬ 
cided  to  have  been  valid. 

The  famous  Whitaker  will  contest  was 
commenced  in  this  court,  hut  ended  in  the 
Common  Pleas  and  the  Quarter  Sessions, 
with  the  finale  of  declaring  the  will  a  for¬ 
gery  and  sending  William  R.  Dickerson  to 
the  Penitentiary  for  ten  years  and  the  lesser 
punishment  of  some  of  his  co-conspirators. 

A  story  that  reads  like  fiction  was  di¬ 
vulged  when  Joel  Holman,  a  farmer,  made 
a  claim  to  one-fourth  of  a  $800*000  estate  of 
Wiliam  Kates,  contending  that  he  was  in 
reality  Theodore  N.  Kates,  the  son  of  the 
dead  man.  At  the  time  the  case  came  up 
before  the  court,  the  claimant  was  64  years 
old,  the  man  he  tried  to  prove  was  his  fa¬ 
ther  had  been  dead  23  years  and  the  wo¬ 
man  he  said  was  his  mother  had  died  nine 
years  before. 

Joel  Holman  claimed  that  he  was  born  in 
New  Jersey  in  January,  1827,  two  months 
before  his  supposed  father  and  mother  were 
married.  A  few  weeks  after  his  birth  he 
was  placed  by  his  alleged  mother  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  Joel  Holman,  with  whom  he  remained 
until  he  was  16  years  of  age.  He  said  he 
saw  his  mother  two  or  three  times  a  year  at 
his  adopted  home,  when  she  brought  him 
clothing  and  paid  his  board,  and  also  at  hei' 
house  in  this  city,  where  she  begged  him  not 
to  disclose  his  identity,  as  it  would  disgrace 
her.  To  carry  out  this  instruction  he  gave 
his  name  as  Holman,  and  disguised  his  vis* 
its  under  a  pretence  of  selling  market  p 
duce.  He  also  saw  the  man  he  said  was  b 
father  frequently,  but  was  forbidden  to  c: 
him  by  that  name  In  the  presence  of  other 
He  was  given  a  gold  watch  when  he  cai 
of  age,  and  various  sums  of  money  by 
alleged  parents  from  time  to  time,  and 
one  occasion  his  supposed  father  promt 


1  give  him  $10,000  on  the  following  Satur- 
!  (lay,  but  was  taken  ill  and  died  before  he 
j  did  so.  He  last  saw  his  mother  about  two 
|  years  before  her  death,  but  neither  she  nor 
j  the  claimant  disclosed  his  identity  to  the 
I  children  which  had  been  born  in  wedlock. 

These  two  children  opposed  his  claim  to 
relationship,  and  the  case  was  bitterly  con¬ 
tested.  A  peculiar  branch  of  the  legal  side 
of  the  litigation  was  that  the  validity  of  the 
claim  would  shortly  have  expired  by  the 
statute  of  limitations,  and  that  not  only  his 
supposed  parents,  but  the  Holman  couple, 
to  whom  he  claimed  his  mother  hatj  confided  ' 
him,  were  dead. 

J  lhe  case  was  decided  by  Judge  Ashman. 

He  held  that  Holman  had  been  too  tardy  in 
j  disclosing  his  identity,  and  had  not  pro¬ 
vided  sufficient  proof  of  his  relationship  to 
|  the  dead  man,  even  though  he  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  him,  to  entitle  him  to  share 
the  fortune. 


MARRIAGE  LICENSES 


A  Branch  of  the  Orphans’  Court  Business  That 
Has  Its  Own  Romance. 

The  office  of  the  marriage  license  clerk 
is  in  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of 
j  the  back  building  of  the  old  mansion.  The 
appearance  of  the  place  is  most  prosaic, 
without  a  suggestion  of  the  thousands  of, 
knots  that  are  yearly  given  legality  there. 
A  rectangular  room,  lined  from  floor  to  ceil¬ 
ing  with  records,  with  a  small  inclosure  at 
one  corner,  which  is  the  sanctum  of  Clerk 
Bird,  a  quiet,  subdued  man,  said  to  closely 
resemble  the  late  Lester  Wallack,  is  all 
that  meets  the  eyes  of  the  blushing  brides 
and  their  companions  who  drift  in  from  the 
outer  offices  in  a  never-ending  stream  from 
day  to  day.  Even  the  Bible  upon  which  the 
prospective  brides. and. grooms  take  oaths  as 


panneen,fusibillty  haS  story-  When  Com: 
i  appenheim  came  to  the  office  to  get  his  1 

cense  to  marry  Miss  Wheeler,  a  weddin 
which  was  the  sensation  of  the  current  soeiu 
season,  the  noblemau  demurred  at  taking  hi 

been  a-P°n . the  ^ell-worn  Bible  which  ha. 
been  kissed  promiscuously  by  so  many  bun 

fittie  ?fople  of  aU  classes.  It  was  : 
little  too  Democratic  for  the  blue-bloode, 

wm  ^an!  6Ven  th0ugh  he  was  complyinj 
v  ith  the  law'  m  a  country  which  recognise 
not  his  nobility;  so  he  bought  a  Bible,  tool 
his  oath  upon  it,  and  afterwards  presentee 
it  as  a  souvenir  to  Clerk  Bird.  It  is  i 
small  volume,  neatly  bound  in  black  leather 
and  has,  since  then,  been  kissed  every  day 

fvL,fr°m  Mteen  t0  one  hundred  couples 
from  every  walk  in  life. 

The  business  of  Hymen  is  very  variable 
In  June  and  October  the  clerks  are  rushed 
to  turn  out  the  hundred  or  more  licenses  a 
ber'n?UrmgiLent  aud  midsunimer  the  num- 

fow  ll  CTl6S  applyiug  are  sometimes  as 
low  as  a  dozen  a  day.  Excluding  the  -oil 

seasons”  and  periods  of  social  panic  to  be 

aTouteflftvClel'k,Bil'a  iSSUSS  Senses  for 

a.D°ut  fifty  couples  a  day. 

Every  now  and  then  a  romance,  or  un¬ 
usual  occurence  of  some  sort,  crops  out 
fiom  among  the  ranks  of  the  average  com 
mon  sense  eligibles.  One  of  the  most  inter- 

the  %rfKtnSe  ThaS  Si"Ce  become  known  as 
the  McKibben-Lawrence”  license.  Twenti 

five  years  ago  Mr.  McKibben  was  a  reside,; 
of  San  B  rancisco  and  fell  in  love  wHh 
pretty  girl  from  Salt  Lake  City.  Thev  be 
came  engaged,  but  quarreled  and  their  trot 
vas  broken,  the  two  parting  wdthout  eve 
expecting  to  meet  again.  Both  married  am 
about  the  same  time  Mr.  McKibbeq  becam 
a  wfdowep  and  his  former  sweetheart 
idow.  Mr.  McKibben  married  again  in  Sai 


,  ' 
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|  Francisco.  His  widowed  sweetheart  fell  'in 
love  with  the  captain  and  owner  of  a  Mis- 
|  sissippi  steamboat,  upon  which  she  was 
traveling  at  the  time.  The  captain  died 
and  his  widow  came  to  New  York  city,  where 
she  made  her  home.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Mc- 
Kibben  had  had  a  disagreement  with  his 
second  wife,  which  ended  in  the  divorce 
court.  Tie  was  again  marriageable  ana  came 
East  to  live,  where  fate  brought  him  across 
the  path  of  his  first  and  twice  widowed 
love.  They  became  reconciled,  decided  to 
be  married  and  came  into  Clerk  Bird's  office 
one  afternoon  and  asked  for  a  license.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  in  this  city,  proba¬ 
bly  to  avoid  publicity.  During  the  twenty 
years  that  the  bride  and  groom  had  been 
separated  from  each  other,  both  had  be¬ 
come  independently  wealthy— Mr.  McKibben 
through  mining  enterprises,  the  bride  by  in¬ 
heriting  the  property  of  her  second  husband, 
who  had  a  silver  mine  in  Utah.  They  spent 
their  honeymoon  in  Paris  and  then  returned 
to  the  United  States,  where  Mrs.  McKibben 
died  a  few  months  later  and  was  buried  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  Her  husband  did  not  marry 
again,  but  soon  followed  her  to  the  major¬ 
ity,  their  graves  being  side  by  side. 

The  life  of  Clerk  Bird  and  his  assistants 
is  spared  monotony  by  having  to  deal  with 
so  many  kinds  of  people.  Occasionally  a 
Chinaman  will  apply  for  a  license  to  marry 
a  white  woman.  Then  there  are  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  “sunny  Italy,”  some  of 
whom  marry  when  they  are  14  or  15  years 
old;  frequently  Norwegians  and  Russians, 
who  cause  trouble  in  the  spelling  of  their 
names,  and  the  modest  persons  of  al!  na¬ 
tionalities  who  seek  to  avoid  notice. 

Disparity  in  the  ages  of  applicants  is  some¬ 
times  remarkable.  The  license  granted  Laz¬ 
arus  Kahn,  a  childless  widower,  who  was 
not  far  from  80  years  old,  and  eccentric  in 
his  ways,  to  wed  a  woman  whom  he  called 
“Rose”  and  who  was  about  25  years  old, 
was  noticeable.  The  couple  were  married, 
but  lived  unhappily  and  separated.  Mr. 
Kahn  died  soon  afterwards  and  Rose  and  a 
niece  of  her  husband  sparred  at  law  over  the 
property  that  the  old  man  had  owned,  with 
the  result  of  using  nearly  all  of  it  up. 

When  Irani  Freeman,  a  white-haired,  coi-  . 
ored  whitewasher  and  laborer,  obtained  a 
license  in  October,  1888,  giving  him  per¬ 
mission  to  wed  Eliza  Trusty,  a  colored 
seamstress,  considerably  less  than  half  liis 
age,  he  little  knew  the  snare  he  was  getting 
into.  He  was  married  the  day  after  the 
.  license  was  issued  and  repaired  to  his  resi¬ 
dence,  in  the  rear  of  No.  622  Barclay  street, 
to  pass  his  honeymoon.  The  relatives  of  his 
wife  objected  to  him,  and  they  promptly 
proceeded  to  make  night  hideous  by  pound¬ 
ing  on  the  door  of  the  bridal  chamber.  Old 
Freeman  came  to  see  Clerk  Bird  nest  day 
and  bewailed  the  occurrence.  He  was  told 
to  make  complaint  at  the  Central  Station. 
The  following  day  Freteman  again  visited 
the  clerk,  looking  the  picture  of  distress. 
This  time  he  declared  that  the  annoyance 
had  gone  too  far.  He  said  that  the  night 
before  a  crowd  had  got  into  his  room  while 
he  was  away,  had  taken  his  stove,  his  wife’s 
clothes  and  furniture,  and,  he  added,  with 
tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  “and  she's 
don’  gon’  too.”  I 
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NEW  HORTICULTURAL  HALL 


PENNSYLVANIA  SOCIETY  TO  LAY  THE 
CORNER-STONE  TO-DAY. 


A  BRIEF  AND  SIMPLE  CEREMONY 


OLDEST  ORGANIZATION  OF  ITS  KIND  ON 
THIS  CONTINENT. 


IT  WAS  ESTABLISHED  IN  1827 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  ITS  FOUNDERS, 
OFFICERS  AND  EXHIBITIONS. 


At  noon  to-day  there  will  be  a  gathering  of 
such  of  the  members  of  the  Fennsyl vania 
Horticultural  Society  as  are  in  the  vicinity, 
to  assist  in  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  new 
Horticultural  Hail. 

When,  at  the  beginning  of  summer,  the 
absence  of  the  President  of  the  society,  Mr. 
Clarence  H.  Clark,  placed  the  Vice  President, 
Dr.  J.  Ewing  Meats  In  charge.  Ills  first  work 
was  to  arrange  with  the  architect  of  the  new 
building  for  space  in  a  corner-stone  for  a 
copper  box,  in  which  to  place  a  record  of  the 
society  to  dale.  A  few  days  later  such  of  the 
in  embers  of  the  society  as  were  within  reach 
assembled  at  the  call  of  Dr.  Moars 
to  decide  what  this  box  should  con¬ 
tain,  and  all  were  agreed  that  the 
purpose  of  it  all  would  be  best  served  if,  be¬ 
sides  the  history  of  the  society  to  date,  there 
should  be  papers,  engravings  and  photo¬ 
graphs  to  show  the  horticultural  interest  as 
It  Is  to-day. 

Dr.  Mears  was  authorized  to  prepare  the 
history  of  the  society,  Mr.  Lonsdale  being 
selected  ns  the  histrrian  for  the  associate  so¬ 
ciety,  the  Florists’  Club. 

The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society, 
the  first  ot  Its  kind  in  A  nerica,  received  Its  , 
charter  March  24.  1831,  but  Us  organization  | 
dato3  back  to  1817. 

But  this  was  not  really  the  beginning  of  the 
association  of  Philadelphians  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  horticultural  interests.  Back 
of  this  was  ibe  Philadelphia  Agricultural  So-  : 
eiety,  organized  February  11,  1785.  with  a 
membership  of  23,  Including  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  and  prominent  of  the  landed  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  vicinity,  and  who  took  It 
upon  themselves  Jo  consult  together  and 
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|  lake  action  upon  whatever  concerned  tne 
best  interests  of  the  community,  but  giving 
attention  more  especially  to  the  cultivation 
of  crops  and  the  care  and  breeding  of  cattle. 
This  society  was  first  of  Its  kind  to  be  organ, 
ized  in  America,  and,  Burnet  Dandreth  says, 
Is  not  only  mother  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
l  chty,  but  of  every  other  similar  society  ou 
this  continent. 

History  of  the  Society. 

In  1825  a  number  of  the  members  Interested, 
more  particularly  In  the  growing  of  fruitg, 
flowers  and  vegetables,  finding  the  range  of 
tne  Agricultural  Society  too  wide  for  their 
purposes,  conceived  the  Idea  of  combining  to 
Import  rare  plants  and  seeds,  and,  that  all 
might  benefit  by  the  correspondence  many 
were  carrying  on  with  friends,  relatives  and 
agents  abroad  upon  similar  lines.  Importing, 

,  and  even  correspondence  In  those  days  were  j 
matters  of  time  and  expense,  and,  even 
though  money  was  plentiful  it  was  held  by 
carelul  hands  and  used  for  all  It  was  worth. 

The  dlscussious  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
meetings  at  last  became  too  broad  to  have  any 
attention  given  to  the  matters  of  special  In¬ 
terest  to  these  gentlemen  gardeners,  and, 
alter  due  consideration,  it  was  agreed  to  or¬ 
ganize  for  (he  advancement  and  protection  of 
the  gardening  and  fruit-growing  industries  of 
the  State,  and  to  t.Ois  ead  a  call  was  published 
Sn  at  leant  one  m-wspaper,  as  follows: 

j  “Philadelphia,  November  23,  1827. _ 

(Those  persons  de-trous  of  forming  a  horti¬ 
cultural  society  are  ri  quested  to  meet  at  the 
Franklin  Institute,  South  Seventh  street,  on 
Saturday  next,  at  12  o’clock  precisely. 

“(Signed)  James  Mease,  M.  D. ,  George 
I  Pepper,  Reuben  Haines,  Charles  Chauncey, 
j  William  Davidson,  N.  Chapman.  M.  D.. 
j  John  Vaughan,  Joseph  Hopkiusou,  Horace 
IBInDey,  Matthew  Carey.” 
j  0;  this  first  meeting  Mathew  Carey  was 
Chairman  and  James  Mease,  M.  D.,  Secre- 
tury. 

Afler  deliberation  it  was  “Resolved,  that 
it  is  expedient  to  establish  a  Horticultural 
Society  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  Ihe 
promotion  qf  this  highly  Instructive  and  in¬ 
teresting  science,  and  that  a  constitution  be 
framed  for  that  purpose.  ” 

The  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  consti¬ 
tution  and  by-laws  was  composed  of  T.  Hib- 
bert,  W.  Meredith,  Alexander  Parker,  M. 
Brown  and  Dr.  J.  Mease. 

At  ihe  second  meeting,  held  December  14  at 
173  (o.  n.  )  Chestnut  street, -the  report  of  this 
committee  was  accepted,  and  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  adopted.  The  annual  dues  were 
fixed  at  85.  file  membership  at  $53  and  hon¬ 
orary  life  members  $100. 

First  Election  of  Officers. 

The  third  stated  meeting  was  held  June  2, 
1828,  at  the  same  place,  and  at  this  was  the 
first  regular  election  of  officers.  The  choice 
was:  President.  Horace  Binney;  Vice  Presi¬ 
dents,  James  Mease.  M.  D.,  Matthew  Carey, 

D  rvld  Dindreth,  Jr.,  and  N.  Chapman,  m! 

D.  ;  Treasurer,  William  Davidson;  Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretary,  Samuel  Hazard;  Re¬ 
cording  Secretary,  DavidS.  Brown. 

Active  Committee  or  Council — George  Pep¬ 
per,  Nicholas  Biddle,  Thomas  Biddle,  Robert 
Patterson,  Daniel  B.  Smith,  Moses  Brown, 
Marmaduke  C.  Cope,  Thomas  As t ley,  David 
Daudreth,  Jr.,  Thomas  Iiibbert,  Thomas 
Dindreth  and  Joshua  Longstrath. 

The  officers  served  until  the  November  fol¬ 
lowing.  when  Z  iccheus  Collins  was  made 
President;  David  Daudreth,  #r..  Correspond¬ 
ing  Secretary,  and  Marmaduke  C.  Cope 
Treasurer,  Dtvid  S.  Brown  continuing  as 


I  Recording  Secretary. 

The  next  election  was  in  November.  1829, 
when  the  only  change  was  to  make  Joseph 
R.  Iagersoll  President,  in  which  office  he 
|  was  continued  until  1831. 

Other  Presidents  and  their  terms  of  office 
[  have  buen : 

j  1831-36,  George  V.tux;  to  1841.  Horace  Bin¬ 
ney;  to  1852,  Caleb  Cope;  t>  1858,  R  ibert  Pat¬ 
terson;  to  1862,  Matthias  W.  Baldwin;  to 
,  1863  J.  E.  Mitchell;  to  1864,  Fairman  Rogers* 
j  to  1867.  D.  Rodney  King;  to  1884.  William  D.’ 
Schaffer;  to  1887.  J.  E.  Mitchell;  to  1889.  Isaac 

C.  Price;  to  1891,  George  W.  Chills;  1895 
Clarence  H.  Clark. 

The  Corresponding  Secretaries  have  been: 

'  1828-1837,  David  Daudreth,  Jr.  ;  to  1847,  John 
B.  Smitn;  to  1855,  Thomas  C.  Perclval  •  to 
1856,  Win.  D.  Brickie;  to  1859,  Thomas’  C. 
Perclval;  to  1864,  Win.  Saunders;  to  1868 
Thomas  Meehan;  to  18G7,  Charles  P.  Hayes’* 
to  1888,  Thomas  Meehan  ;  to  1895,  Edwin  Dons-’ 
dale. 

The  R  cording  Secretaries,  1828  to  1830 
Davids.  Brown;  to  lSST1,  Charles  Pickerin»’* 
.,  to  1838.  Gavin  Watson;  to  1S39,  John  W.  Bur¬ 
rows;  to  1840,  G  ivi  n  Watson;  to  1851,  Thomas 
P.  James;  to  1861,  Henry  C.  Hay;  to’ 1SS6  A 
W.  Harrison ;  to  18S8,  Edwin  Doasdaie*  1895’ 

D.  D.  D.  Farson. 

The  Treasurers — 1828  to  1834,  Marmaduke  C 
Cope;  to  1835,  Jo-uah  Coates;  to  1838  John 
Thomas,  to  1862,  Robert  Bulst;  to  1873,  Henry 
A.  Dreer;  to  1886,  A.  W.  Harrison;  to  1891 
N.  F.  Dreer;  to  1895,  Thomas  C-irlledge. 

Exhibitions. 

The  first  exhibitions  of  the  society  were  held 

as  part  of  the  monthly  meetings,  a*d  began 
with  that  of  November  3,  1828,  In  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society’s  Hall.  These  were,  in  fact 
exhibitions,  the  honors  being  the  ’endorse¬ 
ment  ot  the  society.  Soon  there  came  the  de¬ 
sire  for  competilien  and  to  have  something  as 
a  reward  for  excellence,  and  December  7, 1829 
the  Council  was  constituted  a  committee  "to 
offer  premiums,  and  on  January  4,  following, 
reported  favorably  recommending  that  $42  be 
offered  for  vegetables  and  $81  for  fruits. 

In  1814  there  was  the  announcement  of  the 
sixteenth  exhibition,  to  be  held  in  the  Phlla- 
delphia  Museum,  Ninth  and  George  streets 
September  18-20,  “to  occupy  the  two  grand 
saloons,  which  will  afford  ample  space  for 
the  most  extensive  display  of  objects  lu  Hor¬ 
ticulture,  &c.  ”  At  this  $100  was  offered  in 
premiums.  Of  this  $83  was  given  to  graphs 
$22  to  peaches,  $25  to  pears,  $18  toapples,  $5  to 
quinces,^  $3  to  nectarines,  $5  to  plums,  $5  to 
watermelons,  $3  to  nutmeg  melons,  $2  to 
cranberries,  $21  to  yegetablfs,  $8  for  honey 
$26  for  dahlias,  $145  “for  designs^formed  of 
cut  flowers,  which  afe  hot  to  occupy  at  (heir 
base  more  than  six  feet  square;”  $38  for  bou- 
que's,  “suitable  for  the  centre-table,  the 
hand  or  basket  form.  ”  For  tbls  exhibition  j 
there  were  13  Judges.  Are  for  each  fruits.  I 
lowers  ancl  designs  and  culinary  vegetables. 

The  27th  and  28th  autumnal  exhibitions 
were  held  In  1855  and  53  under  tents  in  Penn 
Square,  onthes.teof  the  Public  Buildings. 
Tiiat  of  1865  was  also  under  canvas,  and  on 
the  lot  which  the  society  afterwards  pur¬ 
chased.  The  first  held  in  Horticultural  Hall 
opeued  June  6. 

Meetings. 

In  1893,  when  homele-s  and  almost  dis¬ 
heartened  because  of  the  fire,  it  was  almost 
agreed  t oat  the  Chrysanthemum  Show  fer 
that  year  should  not  be  held.  But  the  people 
were  for  It.  The  flower  show  had  been  n  part 
ot  the  autumn  for  so  long  that  none  were 
willing  that  a  year  should  pass  without  Its 
being  held,  and  the  Aijmory  of  the  State 
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Fenclbles  was  placed  at  t tie  disposal  of  ihe 
society,  as  It  was  again  tor  the  1891  exhibi¬ 
tion.  But,  large  as  it  was.it  was  not  sufficient 
for  tbe  display,  and  for  the  1891  show  the 
Academy  of  Music  was  used. 

The  1893  show  has  Us  p  lace  in  the  history  of 
the  society  and  the  chrysanthemum  as  the 
last  at  which  the  dlsply  of  chrysanthemum 
potted  plants  was  at  Its  height,  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  chrysanthemum  shows,  by  reason  of 
the  carte  blanche  given  their  gardeners  by 
Mr.  Anthony  Drexel  and  Mr.  George  W. 
Childs  for  carrying  out  their  ideas  in  this  line 
of  work,  had  almost  led  the  world  in 
the  potted  plant  division,  and  it 
was  at  the  1891  exhibition  that  the 
last  plants  came  from  these  hot  houses. 
Without  the  incentive  of  the  competition  of 
these  leaders  the  very  expensive  and  labori¬ 
ous  growing  of  exhibition  plants  lost  Us  in¬ 
terest  to  the  degree  that  brought  the  show  to 
the  l;vel  of  exhibitions  elsewhere.  The  dis¬ 
play  of  cut  blooms,  however,  increased  in  ex¬ 
cellence  proportionally. 

Up  to  1862  the  society  had  held  its  meetings 
lu  about  every  available  place  In  the  city, 
paying  well  for  the  privilege.  This  year  it 
was  decided  lo  rent  the  hall  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Broad  and  WalDut  streets,  and, 
giving  It  the  name' of  Horticultural  Hall,  rent 
toothers.  This  bit  of  g  od  business  manage¬ 
ment,  it  seerns,  was  a  success,  as  President 
D.  Rodney  King,  In  his  address  in  1834,  says: 

'  ‘Our  experience  affords  ample  prooi  of  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  advocated  the  leasing 
of  the  present  hall.  Previous  to  this  we  were 
without  a  home,  and  compelled  to  pay  for 
ihe  use  of  n  room  for  eight  nights  in  a  year 
the  sum  of  8400.  While  for  the  last  year  this 
ball  has  yielded  a  revenue  over  and  above 
the  rent,  and,  besides  the  saving,  we  have 
had  a  home  that  we  could  at  least  call  our 
own  for  the  time  being.”  At  this  meeting 
the  question  of  building  already  talked  over 
among  the  members  was  part  of  Ihe  proceed¬ 
ings,  but  It  was  not  until  1865,  when, 
with  its  417  annual  and  131  life  mem¬ 
bers,  811,000  at  interest  and  8359  25 
In  hand,  that  It  was  decided  to  build. 
Committees  to  solicit  subscriptions  were 
named,  and  by  their  efforts  880  000  secured, 
and,  as  the  record  shows,  “with  but  little 
difficulty.”  With  this  sum  the  society  pur¬ 
chased  the  lot  of  ground  on  the  northwest 
corner  or  Broad  and  Lardner  streels.  Stocks 
and  bonds  were  Issued  to  obtain  funds  for 
building  purposes,  and  In  June,  1867  the 
society  had  moved  In  and  was  ready  nn'.wel- 


come  the  public  to  Its  first  exhibition  under 
Us  own  roof  tree.  This  Hall  was  75  feet  front 
and  200  deep,  and  of  sandstone  and  brown- 
stone.  There  were  three  stories,  a  basement 
partly  underground,  a  first  story  hall  and  a 
main  saloon  above,  with  a  gallery  on  three 
of  Its  sides. 

Financial  Difficulties. 

Somewhere  in  all  this  there  was  misman¬ 
agement,  aud  in  January,  1831.  the  bonds 
were  foreclosed  and  Mr.  William  A.  Schaffer, 
then  President,  purchased  the  property  and 
placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  society.  BiU, 
within  the  month  the  hall  was  so  badly  dam¬ 
aged  by  fire  as  to  be  untenantable,  but  again 
Mr.  Schaffer  came  to  the  rescue,  restoring  the 
building,  and  again  placed  It  at  the  disposal 
of  the  society.  In  the  repairs  a  much  me  ied 
change  was  made  in  the  front  to  bring  the  en¬ 
trance  almost  to  a  level  with  ihe  street,  do  ng 
away  with  the  high  sters  and  more  Imposing 

front  of  the  first  builling. 

In  1884,  when  Mr.  Schaffer  died,  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  society  34  years, 
through  17  of  which  he  had  held  the  offl  e  of 
President.  His  entire  estate  was  left  to  his 
sister,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bch&ffer,  who  In  1887,  , 
by  deed  of  trust,  placed  the  property  In  in 
hands  of  the  following  “trustees  and  Ihe.r 
successors,  to  hold  forever,  for  the  bent  fit  of 
t  he  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society:  J. 
E  Mitchell.  Caleb  Cope,  Isaac  C.  rr,ce.  °eo. 
W.  E  trie,  Wm.  Hacker,  Charles  Scbaff.r,  M. 
D. ,  and  Robert  Craig. 

These  gentlemen  continued  In  charge  ot  the 
propet ty  until  the  autumn  of  1894,  when,  with 
the  approval  of  the  society,  it.  was  l*sed  for 

the  term  of  30  years  to  Clarence  H.  Clark,  J. 

E -ving  Hears,  M.  D. ,  Eiward  Morrell,  Henry 
Whelen,  Jr.,  and  Rudulph  Eilis. 

On  May  27th,  1893,  the  building  was  again 
wrecked  by  fire,  and  for  nearly  two  years  the 
ruin  remained  unoccupied,  except  as  small 
rooms  at  either  side  of  the  entrance  and  a 
portion  of  the  basement  were  patched  up  sut- 
flciently  to  give  the  society  a  headquaners 

while  the  question  of  what  was  best  lo  do  wa 
being  answered.  When  it  was  decided  to 
rebuild  the  lessees,  as  trustees  for  the  bonfl 
holders  secured  by  the  issue  of  income  boutt- 
52)0,000,  and  with  this  ate  erecting  tbe  new 

bTbls?gihe  fourth  bulldog  that  has  been 
known  to  Philadelphia!  3  as  Horticultural 
Hall,  will  be  new  from  th  bottom  to  'op,  ex¬ 
cepting  as  part  or  the  did  foundation  was 
found  to  be  flue  blocks  ofjLslpervllle  stone 
taken  from  the  roadoed  if  a  railroad  wbum 
was  formerly  on  Broad  stjeet.  and  are  beln„ 


Change  Is  to  be  made  fro'm’_tiie 


used  again. 

old  plans  in  having  an  entrance  on  the  north 

s  de,  with  the  driveway  to  It,  continuing  to 
the  west  of  the  building,  to  give  aa  exit  from 
Lirdner  street.  The  building  i„  its  Upper 
stories  will  extend  over  this  driveway  occu¬ 
pying  the  full  depth  of  the  lot,  Thera  will 
also  be  an  entrance  at  the  west  end  and  from 
Lardner  street. 

.  &,.1-9  ,fase,rient  be  the  rooms  and 
bowling  alleys  of  the  Florists’  Club.  On  the 
fln-t  floor  lri  frqgt,  will  be  the  Secretary’s 
office  and  the  library,  the  waiting-rooms 
etc. ,  and  the  hall  of  the  grand  sta  lrway.  The 
large  hall,  70  by  103  feet,  and  35  feet  high  is 

C°nmfl’10r’  aU<1  wlU  S9at  1100  People. 
This  floor  will  also  contain  the  supper  rooms 
and  a  smaller  hall.  Above  the  supper-rooms 
are  to  be  the  kitchens* 

r  ,.o,  Th®  Florist8’  part  In  It. 

In  1881  the  florists  and  growers  of  thii 

niod"|Ity.  a°f  Fhl|adelPhla  bfgan  to  feel  tlm 
need  in  their  business  ofa  trade  organization; 
that  is  of  something  more  than  the  Hortl- 
cultural  Society  afforded,  and  a  year  later 
the  *‘orlsts  and  Growers’  Association  was 

pm?  ,2?  .,11  th' Pen n  Inn.  In  West 
Philadelphia.  Of  this  Mr.  D,  D.  L.  Farsoa! 
was  Secretary.  The  meetings  were  held 
frequently,  the  treasury  was  well  lined,  and 

Tas  a,to&e^her  prosperous, 
while  the  Horlicultural  Society  g~«med  lo  ba 

Thi  gm8  r8h  ld  y  the  other  was  gaining. 

tTd,  !,rerS  °fr  ,he  old  soo!e^ 

w  TT  regret>  nn!l  ln  1881.  Mr.  A. 

.  h  0,^rrLSO,J,’  RS  8eor0tary  and  Treasurer  of 
the ^d  Society,  wrote  this  new  Society  la 
parti  "As  we  see  If,  iris  unwise  to  have 
separate  organizations  holding  the  same 
views  and  with  the  objects  identical.  The 

Pennsylvania  BCorticnltural  Siciety  needing; 
new  blood  and  younger  men  to  lake  an  active 
part,  we  cordially  Invite  you  all  to  come  with! 
us,  and  all  become  members  of  the  Hortl- 

fhi  .  „80°lety-  You  can  have  with  us  all 
the  privileges  you  want  and  do  as  you  please. , 

what  lt  waeJ’  ^  “ake  the  old  8oc!ei> 


WILLIAM  A.  SCHAFFER 
From  Portrait  in  the  Aiheneuin  Library. 

I,  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  FlSiv 
ists  and  Growers’  Club  ceased  to  be.  The  florj 
1st*  were  put  on  all  of  the  active  committees,, 
were  numbered  among  the  Vice  Presidents^ 
and  from  that  day  to  this  have  held  the  offices 
of  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Rooms  and  a' 
bowling  alley  for  their  accommodation  we rfc. 
made  part  of  the  second  hall,  and  are  in* 
eluded  iu  the  plans  for  the  coming  bulldin"-. 

In  1888,  when  Philadelphia  was  named  a! 
the  place  for  holding  the  annual  Convention 
of  the  Society  of  American  Florists,  the  flor- 
Isis  of  the  Horticultural  Sockty-  organized  as 
florists  to  entertain  the  visit Ing, members, 
and  this  organiz  illon,  the  Florists’  Club,1 
without  in  any  way  affecting  lha  member¬ 
ship  In  the  Horticultural  Society,  has  con¬ 
tinued.  The  feeling  of  friendliness  between 
the  two  was  more  flrmly  fixed  and  their 
loyalty  to  the  old  society  confirmed  when  in 
that  year  Mr.  Geirge  W.  Childs,  as  a 


member  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  en¬ 
tertained  the  visiting  florists  at  Bryn  Mawr. 

The  mnuuscrlpts,  records,  books  and  other 
belongings  of  the  library  ot  the  Horticultural 
Society  are  stored  for  i&tekeeplng  In  many 
places,  and  when  once  again  together  wilt 
give  almost  the  history  of  horticulture  In 
In  America.  In  spite  of  the  two  fires  the 
records  of  the  society  are  complete  from  the 
beginning,  but  thiR  is  due  ratber  lo  tbe  fond¬ 
ness  of  Afr.  D.  D.  L.  Farsm,  l  he  last  Secre- 
tiry,  for  “nosing  out  antiquities,”  as  he 
himself  expresses  it,  than  to  care  for  their 
preservation  previous  to  this  lime.  When 
he  first  came  into  office  he,  In  looking  over 
the]  building,  espied  an  obscure  closet,  and 
prying  It  open  found  It  packed  full  of  papers, 
receipts,  etc.,  and  with  Ibe  rest  were  the 
missing  minute  books  of  .  the  early  meetings. 
These  were  at  once  placed  In  safe  quarters, 
and  none  too  scon,  as  In  (he  fire  this  closet 


and  Its  contents  were  completely  destroyed. 
Content i  of  the  Box. 


\ 


The  contents  of  the  box  which  goes  Into  tba 
corner-stone  are  many  and  varied,  and  will 
be  Interesting  If  examined  only  a  decade 
hence.  Among  other  things  are: 

1.  Copies  of  the  Public  Ledger. 

2.  Act  of  Incorporation  anil  By-laws  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society;  List  of 
Members,  as  published  in  1883:  Premium  List 
of  chrysanthemum  shows  of  1894  and  1895; 
Plans  lor  the  new  building:  Schedule  of  the 
Building  Committee  aad  History  of  the  So- 


8.  Florists’  Club  Charier,  By-laws,  History 
and  portraits  of  merqbers. 

4.  The  Proceedings  of  the  1815  meeting  of  the 
Carnation  Society,  “Something  about  Vegate- 
bles,  ’  ’  Report  of  the  Botanic  il  Department  of 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  upon 
Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants,  the  Cornell 
Spray  Chart  for  1395,  Reports  of  t'ns  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Forestry  aud  Citv  Parks  Associations.  i 

6.  The  leading  horticultural  publications  of . 
the  day.  Including  the  “Americim  Florist,”)  . 
“Florlsst’  Exchange,”  “Gardening,”  “Gar¬ 
den  and  Ferest,  ”  “Journal  of  Horticulture, ’* 
“Meehans’  Monthly,”  “American  Cultiva¬ 
tor,”  “Rural  New  Yorker,  ”  “MassachusetUl 
Plowman,”  "HortlcuUur.il  Advertiser.” 

0.  “Florists  and  Growers’  Catalogues”  o( 
the  year.  Including  two  sent  from  Japan.  i 

7.  Photographs  and  colored  plates  of  all 
worthy  plants  introduced  in  1893,  including 
all  the  new  chrysanthemums,  70  packages  of 
seeds  of  vegetables,  flowers,  grains  aadj 
grasses  counted  specially  good  in  1895.  Seed*| 
In  original  packages  from  Japan.  Curlou* 
seeds  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Best  sam-j 
pies  in  miniature  of  gardeners’  pots.  Fibroua 
material  for  gardeners’  use. 

8.  Photographs  taken  by  Mrs.  Schaffer  of 
the  halls  of  1887  and  1881  and  of  the  aroht-l 
tect’s  plan  for  new  building.  Photographs  of 
Clarence  H.  Clark,  J.  Ewing  Mears,  M.  D.,| 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Edge,  Dr.  B.  E.  Fernow,] 
George  W,  OblldR,  Edwin  Lonsdale,  Robert 
Oralff,  D.  L.  Parson,  H.  K.  Harris,  Thomas 
Cartledge,  Hobart  Kift,  Professors  J.  M.  Mao; 
farland,  Liberty  H.  Bally  and  Byron  D.  Hal- 
sied,  Dr.  W.  P.  WUson,  and  of  the  Plains  of 
New  Jersey* 


From, 

Date,  . 


S  any  old  residenter  of  Phila- 1 
delphia  well  knows,  previous  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  city  in 
1854,  there  were  a  number  of 
—  —  adjacent  places  which  have  now 

been  absorbed  into  the  city  proper,  but 
were  then  separate  •  villages.  d'he 
names  of  some  of  these  places  still  ad- , 
here  to  them,  marking  certain  sections 
of  the  city  like  Germantown  and  Chest¬ 
nut  Hill,  Frankford,  Southwark  and 
Kensington,  but  the  titles  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  smaller  and  less  import¬ 
ant  villages  have  begn  almost  entirely 
forgotten.  ...... 

An  instance  of  this  is  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  German  town  of  Schmlersburg, 
situated  between  Germantown  proper 
and  Nicetown,  with  an  imaginary 
boundary  line  between  Manheim  street 
and  the  railroad  bridge  at  Germantown 
Junction,  while  the  breadth  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  is  only  the  width  of  Germantown 
avenue  and  the  properties  bordering 
thereon. 

As  small  a  section  of  the  city,  how¬ 
ever,  as  Schmiersburg  occupies,  it  is 
a  very  interesting  and  quaint  old  place 
to  visit  on  a  cool  summer’s  day.  By 
our  local  historians  its  annals  have 
been  largely  overlooked  or  neglected,  f 
yet  much  of  historic  interest  has  hap-  ■ 
pened  in  the  few  old  buildings  that 
still  stand  among  their  many  more 
modern  neighbors;  and  since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  trolley  along  German¬ 
town  avenue,  which  has  been  an  in¬ 
ducement  for  hundreds  of  down-town 
residents  to  visit  suburban  German¬ 
town  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
these  old  dwellings  In  Schmlersburg, 
which  are  passed  without  notice  by  the 
natives,  because  of  their  familiarity 
with  them,  have  attracted  considerable 
curiosity  on  account  of  their  antique 
appearance  from  strangers. 


Schn  iersburg,  as'  Its  name  Indicates, 
was  {founded  and  settled  by  a  band 
of  hsj.rdy  Germans,  who  were  attract¬ 
ed  to  the  yicinity  of  the  settlement 
|  of  Germantown  by  Pastorius  and  his 
followers. 

Some  of  the  houses  in  this  quaint  old 
village  are  well  on  towards  two  hun¬ 
dred 'years  of  age,  and  are  remarkable 
as  being  amongst  the  oldest  dwellings 
still  standing  in  the  vicinity  of  Ger¬ 
mantown. 

NEGLEE’S  HILL. 

.  When  the  horse  cars  were  running 
:out  Germantown  avenue,  the  trial  of 
the  life  of  horses  and  driver  was  Neg- 
|lee’s  Hill,  which  commences  at  Ger¬ 
mantown  Junction  and  continues  to 
Eisher’s  lane,  a  distance  of  about  three 
{squares.  In  old  days  Neglee’s  Hill 
must  have  afforded  youthful  Schmiers- 
burgers  lots  of  sport  in  winter  time 
when  the  coasting  season  was  on.  It 
{was  never  intended,  however,  for 
horses  hauling  heavy  loads  to  as¬ 
cend,  and  street  car  horses  in  particu¬ 
lar.  An  unwritten  law, closely  adhered 
to  by  motormen  and  drivers  alike  at 
the  present  da^,  is  that  no  team  is 
expected  to  pull  off  the  track  for  the 
cars  while  ascending  Neglee’s  Hill,  and 
jit  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  swift 
j  flying  trolley  crawling  like  snail  up 
this  hill  after  a  pair  of  panting  and 


the  No  glee  family,  and  is  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  working  people  in  humble 
circumstances. 

In  the  old  days  it  was  quite  cus¬ 
tomary  for  travelers  to  avoid  the 
steep  Neglee  hill  passing  about  where 
Wayne  street  now  is,  and  in  1773 
the  Pennsylvania  Packet  records  the 
highway  robbery  of  Mr.  John  Lukens 
on  Neglee’s  hill  on  a  July  evening. 
He  was  obliged  to  deliver  his  watch 
and  other  valuables  to  the  highway-- 
man. 

LOUDOUN. 

Half  way  up  Neglee’s  Hill,  at  the 
corner  of  Germantown  avenue  and 
Apsley  street,  there  is  to  be  seen  an' 
old-fashioned  mansion,  built  on  an 
elevation  some  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  street,  which  indicates  that  at  this 
point  a  cut  at  one  time,  probably  when 
Germantown  avenue  was  laid  out, 
was  made  through  Neglee’s  Hill.  The 
hill,  consequently,  must  have  been  at 
one  time  much  steeper  than  it  is 
to-day.  The  old  mansion  in  question, 
which  is  noted  as  one  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  of  the  ancient  dwellings  %f 
lower  Germantown,  stands  some  dis¬ 
tance  back  from  the  road  and  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  extensive  grounds  on 
which  grow  luxuriantly  many  fine  old 
shade  trees.  The  house,  which  is 
known  as  “Loudoun,”  is  built  in  the 
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OLUTION. 

perspiring  horses,  who  are  tugging 
away  at  a  heavy  load.  Thus,  from 
time  immemorial,  to  horses  and  men, 
Neglee’s  Hill  has  been  a  recognized 
bugbear,  but  to  those  who  live  on  its 
summit  it  affords  the  pleasure  of  resid¬ 
ing  at  an  elevation  on  a  level  with  the 
State  House  steeple. 

Neglee’s  Hill  takes  its  name  from 
the  old  Neglee  family,  who,  at  one 
time,  owned  vast  tracts  of  land  in 
the  southern  section  of  Germantown, 
and  also  in  portions  of  Nicetown.  The 
original  Neglee  house,  built  by  the  ■ 
progenitor  of  the  family,  still  stands, 
fronting  on  Germantown  avenue  and 
within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  railroad 
bridge  at  Wayne  Junction.  The  old 
house  is  built  of  stone,  rough  cast. 

It  is  two  stories  in  height  with  quaint, 
old-fashioned  pent  roof.  Long  years 
ago  it  passed  out  of  the  possession  of 


|  Grecian  style  of  architecture,  with 
a  large  portico  supported  by  four  col¬ 
umns. 

As  one  approaches  this  place  from 
the  hot  and  dusty  highway,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  dwellings  is  most  pic¬ 
turesque  and  pleasing.  It  is  almost 
entirely  covered  with  ivy,  the  living 
green  forming  a  charming  contrast 
with  the  red  of  the  bricks  beneath, 
and  the  white  of  the  Grecian  pillars 
,  and  window  trimmings. 

1  “Loudoun”  is  the  property  of  the 
Logan  family.  It  was  erected  about 
the  fend  of  the  eighteenth  centurv  by 
Thomas  Armat  for  his  only  child, 
Thomas  Wright  Armat,  for  a  summer 
residence.  Thomas  Armat  came  from 
England  and  first  settled  in  Loudoun 
county,  Va„  where  his  son  was  born, 
in  1776.  He  later  on  emigrated  to 
Philadelphia^  where  he  engaged  in 


business  ana  during  the  yellow  fever 
epidemic  in  1794  he  removed,  with 
many  of  the  citizens  of  the  Quaker 
City,  to  Germantown  - 
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Thomas  Wright  Armat,  his  son, died 
ant  0£V,‘ly  a/e’  this  Property  descend- 
f  ,;°  ^ogran  family,  who  were 
relatives.  Many  investigators,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  have  confused  the  Armat 
place  with  “Stentpn,”  the  old  Logan 
homestead,  which  is  about  two  and 
one-half  squares  distant. 

After  the  battle  of  Germantown, 
many  of  the  wounded  Continental  sol¬ 
diers  were  carried  to  Neglee’s  Hill,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Loudoun  place,  and 
there  some  of  them  found  their  graves 
A  QUAINT  OLD  BUILDING. 

On  the  west  side  of  Germantown 
avenue,  just  above  Loudoun  street 
is  a  quaint  and  picturesque  old  stone 


son,  and  still  remaining  the  home  of 
his  widow. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  way  as  the 
Toland  house,  and  drectly  above  it  is 
the  old  Wagner  house,  which  may  be 
said  to  crown  Neglee’s  Hill.  After  the 
battle  of  Germantown  the  stable  of 
this  house  was  used  as  a  hospital,  and 
the  Wagner  family  assert  that  there 
are  still  to  be  seen  blood  stains  on  the 
floor.  The  Wagner  mansion  with  the 
adjacent  property  consisting  of  seven 
and  a  half  acres  has  been  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  family  since  1764,  when 
the  property  was  purchased  at  the 
executor's  sale  of  John  Zachary. 
Zachary  built  the  house  in  1747  to¬ 
gether  with  several  stone  buildings  in 
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building  of  curious,  rambling  archi- ' 
tBetuni.  ™L,ocally  this  Plac®  is  known 
house-  It  was  built 
about  1740,  and  during  the  Revolu- 
tion  was  occupied  by  Colonel  George 
Miller,  of  the  Continental  line.  Prev¬ 
ious  to  the  battle  of  Germantown  it 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  officers,  who  used  it  for  their  quar¬ 
ters.  On  a  window  pane  an  idle  Hes¬ 
sian  trooper  engraved  with  considera¬ 
ble  accuracy  a  likeness  of  Frederick 
®re^:.b,e?eath  which  he  inscribed, 
M.  J.  Ellinkhuysen,  fecit,  1783,  Phil- 
adelphia.” 

.U^-hout  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago 
the  Toland  family  rented  the  old  Mil¬ 
ler  residence  as  a  summer  home,  and 
soon  became  so  much  attached  to  the 
property  that  they  purchased  it  I 

Directly  opposite  the  Toland  house 
and  in  striking  contrast  is  a  fine  coun- 
try  place  on  which  stands  a  modern 
stone  building  of  Gothic  architecture, 
built  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Adam- 


an  adjacent  meadow,  to  be  used  as  a 
tannery.  These  buildings  are  still 
standing,  although  in  a  ruined  condi¬ 
tion. 

Fisher’s  lane  has  recently  been  cut 
through  the  Wagner  property  and 
separates  it  from  a  picturesque  old 
house  fronting  on  Germantown  ave¬ 
nue,  built  about  1760,  and  enlarged  a 
few  years  later  by  John  Gottfried 
Wachsmouth.  Mr.  Wachsmouth  was 
a  German  merchant  of  considerable 
eminence  in  Philadelphia.  In  1828 
John  S.  Henry  purchased  this  prop¬ 
erty  at  the  executor’s  sale  of  Wachs¬ 
mouth.  The  Henry  house,  like  other 
dwellings  In  the  neighborhood,  was 
during  the  Revolutionary  period  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  soldiers  and  still  bears 
marks  of  their  tenantry. 

OLD-FASHIONED  HOUSES. 

Cat-a-cornered  across  Germantown 
avenue  from  the  Henry  house  there 
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VIEW  DOWN  GERMANTOWN  AVENUE  FROM  FISHER’S  LANE. 


is  a  row  of  four  quaint  old-fashidnod 
dwellings  that  were  oil  erected  pr:or 
to  the  Revolutionary  period.  The  ex¬ 
terior  appearance  of  these  buildings 
on  Germantown  avenue  hardly  indi¬ 
cates  the  many  quaint  nooks  and  cor¬ 
ners  and  curiously-shaped  rooms,  old- 
fashioned  cupboards  and  wide-mouth- 
ed  fire  places  with  which  these  houses 
abound.  The  largest  was  owned, 
yearsago,  by  William  Mehl,  but  its 
outward,  appearance  was  changed 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  William  Hen¬ 
son,  an  Englishman  who  came  to  this 
country  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  and  who  settled  in  Schemers- 
burg  and  engaged  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  of  'woolen  goods.  His  old  mill 
still  stands,  but  a  few  steps  below  his 
dwelling,  some  yards  back  from  Ger- 
:  mantown  avenue. 

Next  door  tb  the  Mehl  house  is  an-J 
I  other  old  landmark,  an  unpretentious 
and  plastered  double  house,  built  in 
1776  by  Christopher  Ottinger,  a  sol-| 
dier  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  who 
l  volunteered  for  service  at  the  age  of 
!  17.  Until  the  time  of  her  decease,  a 
|  few  years  ago,  his  widow  drew  a  pen-  : 
sion  for  her  husband’s  services  in  this 
war  as  first  sergeant.  Captain  Doug¬ 
las  Ottinger,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  distinguished  as  the  inventor! 
of  the  life  car  used  by  the  life  saving 
service,  was  horn  in  this  old  house. 
The  dwelling  is  still  owned  by  the 
Ottinger  family. 

On  one  of  the  window  panes  in  the  J 
dining  room  on  the  first  floor  is  a 
portrait  of  a  young  man  in  an  old- 
fashioned  costume.  It  is  most  care- ; 
fully  engraved  with  a  diamond  and 
well  authenticated  tradition  affirms 
that  it  was  done  by  a  Britisn  offi¬ 
cer,  an  aide-de-camp  of  General  Howe, 
who  was  quartered  in  this  house  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  battle  of  Germantown. 
The  rear  view  of  the  old  Ottinger 
homestead  is  most  picturesque  and 
attractive.  An  old-fashioned  garden, 
planted  with  box  rows  and"  flowers 


that  were  popular  a  generation  ago,  j 
but  are  now  but  seldom  seen  growing, 
extends  at  least  a  hundred  feet  back 
from  the  house. 
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“REMENDO  MORT. 

But  a  few  doors  beyond  the  Ot¬ 
tinger  dwelling  Fisher’s  iane  intersects 
Germantown  avenue.  O.i  one  side  of 
the  lane  the  wall  of  the  old  Lower 
Burying  Ground  extends  some  distanc 
back,  and  also  along  the  avenue. 
A'  the  corner  of  the  lane  a  piece  if 
tombstone  has  been  inserted  in  the 
rough  cast  stone  wall.  Upon  it  a, 
skull  and  crosshones  are  to  be  seen] 
and  beneath  the  words,.  “Memendi 
Mory.” 

The  Lower  Burying  Ground  is  one 
of  the  oldest  cemeteries  in  th«  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Philadelphia.  Way  back  in 
the  murky  annals  of  the  past,  John 
Streepers,  of  Holland,  gave  half  an 
acre'  of  ground  for  this  graveyard, 
and  afterwards,  from  time  io  time, 
more  ground  was  added.  The  Lower 
Burying  Ground,  or  as  it  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  known,  Hood’s  Cemetery,  is 
still  occasionally  used  for  burial  pur¬ 
poses,  although  it  is  stated  that  so 
numerous  have  been  the  burials  in  this 
little  plot  of  ground  that  there  is  not 
an  inch  of  it  which  has  not  been  taken 
up  and  that  those  buried  nowadays 
rest  on  others  who  have  gone  before. 

There  are  many  weird  and  uncanny 
tales  of  unhallowed  sounds  heard  and 
sights  seen  in  this  old  burial  ground, 
and  for  some  years  it  was  a  means 
of  livelihood  for  a  vefy  enterprising 
body  snatcher  who  resided  in  the 
neighborhood,  ‘dome  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  on  the  tombstones  in  this  old 
cemetery  are  quaint  and  curious,  and 
many  date  back  to  as  early  as  1707 
and  8.  John  F.  Watson,  the  annalist 
of  Philadelphia,  erected  in  this  grave¬ 
yard  a  tombstone  for  two  British  of¬ 
ficers,  General  Agnew  and  Colonel 
Burd.  The  Rev.  Christian  Frederick 
Post,  missionary  to  the  Indians  of 
North  and  Central  America,  was  bur¬ 
ied  in  this  cemetery  in  1785.  It  is 
said  that  he  persuaded  the  Indians 
to  leave  their  French  allies  and  join 
forces  with  the  English. 

The  cemetery  takes  its  present  name 
from  William  Hood,  of  Germantown, 
who  made  a  fortune  in  Cuba  and  died 
at  Paris  in  1850.  Mr.  Hood’s 
i  mains  were  brought  to  this  couiv 
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Since  that-  LIfl®  Struthers,  and 
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■No  one  can  cross  Fisher’s  i,.. 

residents  in  its  vicinity  hav!  never 
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»77}  hllfon-  Thomas  Fisher  married 
a  daughter  of  William  t  nUo  mea 
thereafter-  tool,  v  mi  am  Logan,  and 
uiereaiter  took  up  his  residence  in 
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HISTORICAL 
STENTON  PARK. 

The  Old  Logan  Mansion 
Upon  It  a  Valuable 
Relic. 


ITS  QUAINT 


Washington  and  Franklin  Frequent 
Visitors  There^-Oace  the  Scene 
of  Muoh  Entertaining. 


--went  acquisition  of  the  Logan 
property  near  Wayne  Junction,  by  the 
city  for  a  public  park,  brings  into  muni¬ 
cipal  possession  another  colonial  relic. 


-liUtnuUM,”  THE  OLD  ] 

Germantown'  avenue  aj^mode  along 
■ommonplace  in  their  annSwd  n  and 
•re  of  no  interest  to  anPout^dCe  a?d 
act,  most  of  them  were  erects  In 
fears  after  Schmiersburg  Aod  TO,any 
e  a  separate  borough.  S  ceased  to 
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HOMESTEAD. 

around  which,  like  the  house  of  John 
Bartram.  cluster  many  rich  memories. 

The  property,  about  twelve  acres  in 
extent,  came  into  possession  of  James 
Logan,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  of  Logans,  when  he  came  to 
the  Colonies  as  the  secretary  of  William 
Penn.  Then  it  was  a  very  much  larger  do¬ 
main  than  it  is  at  present,  but  the  divi¬ 
sion  into  legacies  as  it  passed  from 
generation  to  generation  and  its  absorp*  ! 
tion  by  the  rapidly-growing  city,  have 
left  but  the  small  portion  that  now  be¬ 
comes  a  public  park. 

Even  this  was  only  saved  from  the 
approach  of  improvement  by  the  venera- 
■  tlon  of  the  Logans  for  the  old  family  I 
i  burial  ground,  on  the  estate.  In  which 
rests  the  bodies  of  those  Logans  who,  ! 
with  Penn,  helped  make  the  history  of 
|  Pennsylvania.  When  Eighteenth  Street 
I  was  opened  through  that  section,  some 


years  ago,  as  tirst  projected,  it  cut  di¬ 
rectly  through  this  ancient  graveyard. 
The  proposition  was  at  once  made  to 
Councils  that  if  they  would  turn  Eight¬ 
eenth  Street  at  that  point  and,  by  open¬ 
ing  another  small  street,  go  round  the 
property,  on  the  death  of  the  two  re¬ 
maining  Miss  Logans,  who  were  joint 
heirs,  the  property  should  go  to  the 
city  for  a  public  park.  The  proposition 
was  accepted,  and  the  second  Miss  Lo* 
gan  died  a  week  or  so  ago. 

THE  MANSION. 

The  old  mansion,  which  will  be  opened 
as  a  place  of  public  convenience,  will 
not  fail  to  arouse  the  patriotic  venera/- 
tion  of  all  who  seek  the  shelter  of  its 
broad  halls  and  quaint  loW-ceiled  rooms 
or  wander  about  under  the  shade  of 
trees  that  shaded  the  cohorts  of  Eng¬ 
land  when  they  invaded  old  German¬ 
town. 

The  building,  with  its  low  rambling 
wing,  is  an  architectural  reflection  of 
the  times,  for  it  is  full  of  secret  passes 
and  hidden  closets.  It  has  vaults  and 
a  tunnel  to  the  bam,  some  distanc* 
away,  all  pointing  to  a  troublous  time, 
when  it  was  necessary  to  go  into  hiding 
at  any  time.  It  stands  on  a  knoll  that 
commands  a  view  of  surrounding  farm¬ 
lands.  On  one  side  there  is  a  gentle 
slope  to  a  shallow  meadow,  through 
which  a  cool  spring  takes  its  noisy  way 
to  the  haunt  of  the  coot  and  fern. 

The  main  building  is  rectangular  in 
shape,  two  stories  in  height,  with  an 
attic  having  quaint  dormer  windows 
with  carved  lintels.  All  of  the  wood¬ 
work,  indeed,  all  of  the  materials  used 
in  the  construction,  were  brought  from 
England,  except  the  bricks,  which  were 
burned  on  the  spot.  This  accounts  for 
the  time  it  took  to  build  it,  having  been 
begun  in  1718  and  finished  in  1728. 

The  great  door  opens  into^a  spacious 


hall,  with  a  shallow  grease  reaching 
the  second  floor  In  two  of 

are  two  large  rooms  on  each  s  have 
the  hall  on  the  ground  fl°or-  and 

tall  windows  and  wainscoted  ®  haIf 

curiously c.£.a —1. «« „ 

”.yo“Pth«  .no  Orsy.li's  room  ls 
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china  was  kept. 

HISTORICAL  STAIRCASE. 

A  steep  stairway  leads  to  the  attics 
with  their  sloping  ceilings  and  deep 
closets,  and  it  was  from  one  of  these 
attic  chambers  that  a  passageway 
from  the  closet  down  to  the  tunnel  mto 
the  cellar,  thence  to  the  stables,  a“*  * 
was  in  these  rooms  that  Deborah  Logan, 
in  the  early  3Q’s,  collected  the  torn  and 
scattered  correspondence  of  Secretary 
James  Logan  with  William  Penn,  and 
pieced  up  their  part  in  the  history  of 

PThTwing!  which  is  semi-detatched,  is  a 
story  and  a  half  ip  height,  and_cdn; 
gSl 


in  the  famous  oil 
Station. 

THIRTY  THO 
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largest  representat 
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ritory  is  to  be  lib 
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tallied  the  servants’  quarters  and  the 
stable.  It  forms,  with  the  main  building, 
a  half  hollow  square,  in  which  the 
remnants  of  an  old-time  flower  garden,  j 
blooming  with  seven  weeks’  stock  and  I 
brilliant  hollyhocks,  still  has  a  sugges-  i 
tion  of  the  odd  designs  in  which  the 
posey  beds  of  the  first  Logans  were  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  around  the  whole  a  deep 
brick  porch  makes  a  cool  retreat. 

The  little  graveyard  lies  at  the  top 
of  another  hill  across  the  meadow  and 
on  its  sloping  sides  a  deep  vault  bur¬ 
rows  into  the  earth.  Its  entrance  is 
almost  hidden  by  a  dense  undergrowth, 
and  the  door  has  fallen  from  its  rusty 
hinges.  The  interior  is  of  sufficient 
height  to  stand  in,  and  ranged  along 
the  walls  are  six  tombs,  four  of  which 
are  sealed.  From  the  ceiling  suspends 
an  iron  hook  of  curious  workmanship, 

I  which  might  have  been  used  as  a  lantern 
1  hook  long  ago. 

During  the  forty  years  of  James  Lo¬ 
gan’s  secretaryship,  Stenton  was  the 
scene  of  much  colonial  hospitality,  and 
over  the  semicircular  doorstone,  and  up 
the  broad  stairway  there  flitted  the 
brocaded  and  powdered  belles  of  the 

Custis  set,  with  their  be-wigged  and  gold- 
buckled  cavaliers. 

Washington  was  a  frequent  visitor 
there,  Franklin  held  Stenton  in  high 
esteem,  and  when  Lord  Cornbury 
brought  the  news  of  Queen  Anne’s  ac- 
cesion  to  the  throne  he  made  his  head¬ 
quarters  with  James  Logan  at  Stenton. 

_  Tradition  says  that  the  old  mansion 
was  saved  from  destruction  at  the  hands 
of  the  British  by  the  quick  wit  of  an 
old  colored  servant.  She  was  alone  in 
j  the  house,  and  seeing  two  soldiers  ap¬ 
proaching  she  went  to  the  door  and 
asked  what  they  wanted.  She  was  sum¬ 
marily  ordered  to  ■  get  out  of  the  house, 

|  with  anything  she  wanted  to  save  as* 
j  they  were  British  soldiers  sent  to  burn  i 
the  place.  Asking  where  they  could  get 
some  straw  to  start  the  fire,  they  were 
|  directed  to  the  barn. 

Frightened  almost  to  death  the  woman 
j  ran  out  on  the  road  toward  the  British 
j  outposts,  and  meeting  the  provost  mar- 
j  shal  she  told  him  there  were  two 
deserters  hiding  in  the  straw  in  the 
barn.  He  lost  no  time  in  bringing  the 
culprits  to  time,  and  though  they  pro¬ 
tested  against  such  treatment,  and  ex¬ 
plained  what  they  were  really  doing, 
the  provost  marshal  hurried  them  off 
into  camp,  leaving  Stenton  unburned.  [ 


THE  OLD  BIDDLE  H 


American  Catholic  Historical  Socie 
ty’s  New  Home. 


ONCE  FASHION’S  RENDEZVOUS 


The  Fine  Mansion  on  Sprnce  Street, 
BuHt  by  Nicholas  Biddle  About 
1820,  to  Be  Restored  to  Its 
Ancient  Dignity. 


On  the  north  side  of  Spruce  street 
above  Seventh,  stands  an  old  fashioned 
mansion  built  somewhere  about  1820 
by  Nicholas  Biddle.  The  street  number 
is  715  and  the  house  is  now  undergoing 
extensive  alterations  in  order  to  tit  it 
for  the  habitation  Of  the  American  Cath¬ 
olic  Historical  Society,  by  which  it  has 
just  been  purchased.  The  house  is  built 
j  in  the  straight,  square  cut  style  of 
;  architecture,  barren  of  outward  orna¬ 
mentation  and  covered  with  stucco  once 
light  in  color,  but  now  reduced  by  wind 
and  weather  to  a  grimey,  dirt  hue. 
Great  patches  of  the  stucco  have  fallen 
i  off  here  and  there,  leaving  exposed  the 
red  bricks  forming  tire  wall  and  giving 
a  woc-begone  look  to  the  old  house  that 
despite  its  dilapidation  has  an  air  of 
respectability  about  it,  like  a  gentleman 
with  trimmed  cuffs  and  threadbare  coat, 
i  Entrance  to  the  building  is  made 
through  a  central  double  door,  over 
which  is  a  carved  lintel  in  the  simplest 
style  of  ornamentation,  and  which  is 
approached  by  two  flights  of  carved 
marble  steps  finished  with  iron  railings. 
The  marble  forming  these  steps  is  flaw¬ 
less  and  of  the  best  quality,  but  it  will 
need  hard  work  with  sand  and  stone  be¬ 
fore  it  can  be  restored  to  its  primitive 
whiteness.  At  present  its  color  is  that 
of  the  weather-beaten  wall.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  a  three  storied  one  with  a  mansard 
roof,  and  is  very  deep.  Passing  the 
massive  front  door  the  visitor  finds  him¬ 
self  in  a  broad  hallway  extending  the 
length  of  the  building  to  the  right  of 
which  are  pa  riots  of  generous  dimen¬ 
sions. 

Nicholas  Biddle  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Philadelphians  in  his  day  and 
a  well-known  entertainer,  and  these  old 
parlors  were  the  scene  of  many  a  fash¬ 
ionable  gathering  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century. 

The  front  and  rear  parlors  are  high, 
roomy  apartments  divided  by  sliding 
doors  of  solid  mahogany  three  inches 
thick.  Some  would-be  renovator  with 
injudicious  hand  has  in  years  gone  by 
coated  these  with  varnish,  but  the  un¬ 
natural  glaze  has  been  worn  away  in 
places,  showing  the  rich,  firm  texture  of 
the  natural  wood.  The  rear  parlor  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  bay  window,  and  this  gives 
i  view  upon  an  old-fashioned  garden  now 
full  of  weeds  and  rank  vegetation. 


The  parlor  ceilings  are  ornamented  I 
with  piaster  moldings  of  oval  design 
with  delicate  lines,  and  the  walls  are 
covered  with  paper  of  elaborate  pattern 
that  still  retains  some  traces  of  its  old- 
time  brilliancy  of  coloring.  "Each  parlor 
contains  a  white  marble  mantelpiece, 
with  classic  design  of  great  beauty. 
One  the  left-hand  side  of  the  hallway  as 
one  enters  the  house  is  a  good  sized  re¬ 
ception  room,  which  is  now  chiefly  re¬ 
markable  for  the  two  eleborate  brass 
candelabra  that  project  from  the  wall  on 
either  side  of  the  mantelpiece.  They 
are  the  more  noticeable,  as  all  the 
chandeliers  in  the  house  have  been  re¬ 
moved. 

j  From  the  rear  of  the  hallway  a  stair- 
I  way  leads  to  the  floors  above.  The 
balustrade  to  this  is  of  the  type  of  long 
ago,  with  narrow  palings  and  without 
the  newel  posts  of  later  date.  In  the 
back  of  the  building  there  is  a  wing 
containing  the  kitchen,  butler’s  pantry 
and  the  sevants’  staircase.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  of  this  wing  is  a  room  directly 
over  the  kitchen,  Which  contains  a  bath¬ 
tub  hewn  out  of  a  solid  block  of  marble. 

It  is  a  handsome  and  curious  affair,  de¬ 
spite  the  dirt  which  now  encrusts  it,  but 
it  is  not  of  a  character  to  satisfy  modern 
sanitary  science. 

Upon  the  second  story  of  the  mansion 
is  the  apartment  once  need  as  the  family 
dining  room  in  which  is  a  safe  set  iii 
the  wall  intended  to  preserve  the  an¬ 
cestral  plate  from  thievish  hands.  Two 
large  chambers  directly  over  the  par¬ 
lors  were  probably  used  for  dining  rooms 
upon  ceremonial  occasions,  and  contain 
fireplaces  and  mantels  made  from  Ital¬ 
ian  marble  of  great  beauty.  A  mantel¬ 
piece  of  the  same  material,  but  some¬ 
what  more  elaborate  in  design  orna¬ 
ments  the  principal  bed  chamber  on  the 
second  floor.  It  is  supported  by  flitted 
pillars  above  which  is  a  floral '  pattern. 
Set  in  the  wall  directly  over  this  fire-, 
place  are  two  brass  candelabra. 

The  rooms  on  this  floor  as  well  as 
those  upon  the  third  floor  are  all  note¬ 
worthy  for  their  spaciousness, 
j  Solidity  and  spaciousness  are,  in  fact, 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  mansion. 
Were  they  not  it  would  have  fallen  into 
decay  long  ago.  As  it  is  now,  although 
timeworn,  it  is  still  in  a  hale  and  hearty 
old  age 

Upon  the  death  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  in 
1844,  the  house  became  th#  property  of 
Dr.  .Tames  Kitchen,  at  that  time  counted 
among  the  leading  physicians  of  the  city.  I 
Dr.  Kitchen  was  graduated  from  the  ' 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1822,  and 
his  practice  was  among  the  fashionable  : 
set  of  Philadelphia.  During  the  .latter 
years  of  his  life  the  house  fell  into  de¬ 
cay  and  assumed  the  appearance  from 
which  it  is  now  to  be  redeemed  by  the  . 
Catholic  Historical  Society.  Dr.  Kitch¬ 
en  died  a  few  months  ago  and  the  prop¬ 
erty  was  bought  from  his  heirs. 

I  The  American  Catholic  Historical  So- 
■  ci.ety  was  organized  in  July.  1884,  and 
I  its  first  public  meeting  held  April  30, 
1885,  in  the  hall  cf  the  Pennsylvania  I 
Historical  Society.  At  this  meeting  pa¬ 
pers  were  read  by  Archbishop  Ryan,  the  I 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  Middleton  and  Monsignor 
Robert  Seton.  The  charter  was  granted 
by  Judge  Thayer  on  December  26,  1885. 


and  on  January  10,  1886,  the  Apostolic 
blessing  was  extended  to  it  by  Pope 
Leo  Kill.  As  the  society  grew  and 
prospered  it  became  necessary  to  change 
its  meetjPjg  place.  Cathedral  Hall  was 
thusWd^serted  in  favor  of  the  Philopa- 
trinn  Literary  Institute  Hall,  where  it 
met  from  thebeginning  of  the  year  1885 
until  the  early  part  of  1889.  Since  then 
1  it  has  occupied  the  quarters  formerly 
used  by  the  Pennsylvania  Plistorical  So¬ 
ciety  in  the  Athenraum  Building,  No.  219 
South  Sixth  street. 

The  membership  of  the  society  num¬ 
bers  about  eighteen  hundred,  the  mem¬ 
bers  coming  from  all  over  the  country. 
It  has  as  its  objects  the  gatherng  of  a 
complete  Catholic  reference'  library;  the 
writing  of  the  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  America  and  the  stimulation 
of  Catholic  American  literature,  -  I 


■SIS  Of  u  urn 


Many  Ancient  Buildings  That  Wi! 
Soon  Become  VpAcant. 


WHERE  NOTED  MEN  WORKED 


,3 


The  Early  Removal  of  the  Courts 


to  Broad  Street  Will  Cause  an 
Exodas  of  legal  lights  From 
Offices  of  Historic  Interest. 


i 


1 


With  the  rapidly  approaching  removal 
of  the  Common  Picas  and  Orphans 

Courts,  together  with  the  Prothouo- 

tary’s,  Sheriff’s  and  City  Solicitors 

offices,  to  the  Public  Buildings,  the 

last  link  which,  connected  the  old  Phila- 
,  delphia  with  the  new  is  about  to  be 
severed.  Already  the  exodus  of  lawyers 
!  has  begun  from  the  shadow  of  the  cud 
State  House  steeple  to  the  shadow  of 
the  new  City  Hall  tower,  and  soon  the 
hundreds  of  busy  old  offices  around 
Independence  and  Washington  Squares, 
which  have  held  generation  after  gen¬ 
eration  of  lawyers,  will  be  deserted.  _ 
What  will  become  of  the  old  buildings, 
many  of  which  have  for  a  century  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  musty  dust  of  legal  lore, 
when  their  thousand  or  so  tenants_  de¬ 
sert  them,  is  a  question  which  is  agitat¬ 
ing  their  owners.  The  stately  old  resi¬ 
dence  offices  on  Fohrth  street,  if  the 
commerce  of  the  city  improves,  may  re 
turned  into  warehouses.  The  office 
buildings  around  Washington  and  In¬ 
dependence  Squares,  on  Yv  alnut, 
Seventh  and  Sixth  streets,  may  be 
turned  into  flat  houses.  Nothing  def¬ 
inite  is  known  except  as  regards  the 
corners  of  Sixth  and  Sansom,  and  Sixth 
and  Walnut  streets,  at  either  end  of 
what  is  known  as  Poverty  Row,  <  p- 
posite  Independence  Square.  At  Ihe 
Sansom  street  corner  the  city  is  io 
erect  a  new  fire  and  patrol  station.  *At 


> 
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the  Walnut  street  corner  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company  is  to  erect  a  large 
printing  house.  One  thing  only  is  cer¬ 
tain:  The  thousand  and  odd  lawyers 
who  hate  not  yet  moved,  have  got  to 
move.-wdst  without  delay. 

WHERE  THE  400  LIVED. 

Many  of  the  occupants  of  these  old 
:  offices  have  sat  at  the  same  desk  in  the 
I  same  room  and  in  the  same  dust  for 
from  a  quarter  to  a  half  century.  Many 
of  the  offices  have  descended  from  father 
to  son  for  in  some  cases  three  and  four 
!  generations.  What  memories,  too,  clus¬ 
ter  around  these  old  buildings.  The 
stately  old  residences,  now  used  as  law¬ 
yers’  offices,  on  South  Fourth  street,  be¬ 
low  Walnut,  are  full  of  these  old  mem¬ 
ories.  Here,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
century,  lived  the  brains,  the  wealth  and 
,  culture  of  Philadelphia.  Here,  in  thene 
!  old  lawyers’  offices,  moved  the  beauty 
and  fashion  of  the  time,  the  Ser¬ 
geants,  the  Binneys,  the  Pauls,  Cad- 
waladers,  Chews,  Whartons,  Conners, 
Dallases,  Willings,  Merediths,  Pages  and' 
a  host  of  other  names  famous  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  old  Philadelphia.  Here  it  was 
that  William  M.  Meredith  and  Judge 
Cadwalader  lired,  practiced  law  and 
I  died,  refeving  to  move  west  with  the 
fashions  bk  e'iOiho- 

Here,  in  •.!;,*  o:  these  old  office  build¬ 
ings,  lived  ■ho  .ie@ut.iful  Emilv  Schaum- 
berg,  who  f  :•  years  ruled  Philadelphia 
society  as  its  queen,  and  many  and 
grand  were  the  receptions  she  gave  in 
the  spacious  saloons  of  her  famous  un- 
I  |  cle,  Colonel  James  Page,  since  then 
|J  the  rooms  of  busy  lawyers.  The  noble 


old  mansions,  with  their  spacious  par¬ 
lors,  wide  hallways,  their  heavy  carved 
woodwork,  the  waxed  floors  that  echoed 
the  patter  of  tiny  feet  in  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  dances  of  the  past;  the  cozy  cor¬ 
ners,  where  many  a  tele  of  love  was 
told,  for  many  years  have  been  occu¬ 
pied  as  lawyers’  offices.  How  many 
stories  their  dumb  walls  might  tell!  How 
many  a  weary  footfall  has  succeeded  the 
dancing  of  the  past  and  how  many  tales 
of  woe  have  been  uttered  in  those  cor¬ 
ners  where  love  was  once  whispered. 

JOHN  SERGEANT’S  OFFICES. 

Notable  among  these  old  buildings  is 
a  four-storied  brick  structure,  alongside 
of  which  stands  a  one-story  office.  Here 
it  was  that  the  famous  old  lawyer  and 
statesman,  John  Sergeant,  once  United 
Staves  Senator,  lived  and  practiced  law 
in  the  first  half  of  the  "century.  Ad-  i 
mi t ted  to  the  bar  in  1799.  he  built  the  ' 
little  office  beside  his  house,  and  to 
this  day  his  grandson  and  other  rela¬ 
tives  practice  law  in  the  . old  house  and 
office.  In  the  very  rooms  in  which  his 
grandson,  John  S.  Gerhard,  has  his 
offices  the  wedding  banquets  of  old  John 
Sergeant's  daughters  were  given.  Here 
were,  celebrated  the  marriage  of  one 
daughter  to  Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia;  of  another  to  General  George 
Gordon  Meade;  of  a  third  to  Benjamin 
Gerhard;  a  fourth  to  Harrison  Smith, 
and  of  the  fifth  to  the  well-known  New 
York  lawyer  Henry  A.  Cram.  Here 
was  brought  the  sad  tidings  of  the 
death,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  st 
the  battle  of  Petersburg,  of  the  old- 


Known  as  Celtic  Hall. 


Senator’s  son,  Dr.  William  Sergeant. 

Right  above  the  old  Sergeant  man¬ 
sion  two  old  gray  buildings  show  where 
Joseph  Ingi-rsol)  and  Horace  Binney 
lived"  and  practiced  law.  Below  are 
many  other  old  mansions,  in  which  are 
the  law  offices  of  ex-Justice  Samuel 
Oustin'?  Thompson,  James  W.  M.  New- 
lin,  and  other  well-known  lawyers. 

Across  the  street,  conspicuous  by  its 
marble  front,  at  220  South  Fourth  street, 
is  the  stately  old  mansion  of  James  W. 
Paul,  which  still  hears  the  shingle  of  the 
famous  lawyer.  Here  was  held  one  of 
the  grandest  weddings  of  old  Fourth 
etreet,  when  Mr.  Paul’s  daughter  mar¬ 
ried  a  wealthy  Cincinnatian.  Mr.  Paul 
had  moved  West,  however,  when  his 
other  daughter  married  William  Wal-  j 
dor  f— "Aston  Here,  Tomair  a  ceiuury, 
however,  the  venerable  lawyer  lias  had 
his  shingle  out. 

Over  on  Fifth  street,  m  the  shadow  of 
the  big  Drexel  Building,  are  a  number  of 
old  buildings  still  occupied  by  lawyers, 


Tlie  Q/naiut  Luclwiclt  Building- 


although  the  brokers  are.  fast  crowding 
them  out.  Here  are  the  offices  of  the 
Wistere,  and  in  the  old  Burnss  Build¬ 
ing  are  the  offices  of  Leonard  1».  I  letch- 
er,  Who  has  occupied  the  same  desk  .  m 
the  same  room  for  over  a  quarter  ot  a 
century.  Here,  also,  were  such  well- 
known  old  lawyers  as  William  Juvenal, 
Charles  Wheeler,  William  S.  Price  and 
the  great  Shakespearean  scholar  Amasa 
I.  Fish. 

IN  POVERTY  ROW. 

Right  opposite,  across  Independence 
Square,  on  the  west  side  of  Sixth  street, 
between  Sansom  and  \\alnut  streets, 
stands  a  unique  row  of  old-fashioned 
three  and  four-story  buildings  that  have 


braved 1  the  storms  of  “over  a  cent 
Musty,  dusty,  dirty-looking,  with  ol 
fashioned  black  and  brown  wood  Colonii 
doorways,  the  buildings  are  known  ns 
Poverty  Row.  Why,  no  one  positively 
knows.  By  some  it  is  claimed  that  the 
title  was  given  to  the  row  100  years  ago, 
while  others  claim  that  it  is  compara¬ 
tively  modern,  say  30  or  40  years 
old.  and  that  previously  the  title  was 
Onion  Row.  Why,  onion  row,  no  one 
knows,  but  Lawyer  William  F.  Johnson, 
who  has  been  an  occupant  of  the  row 
for  37  years,  said,  with  a  merry  twinkle 
of  his  eye,  that  it  is  called  Poverty  Row 
because  none  or  few  of  the  lawyers 
there  ever '  made  money.  Here,  too, 
lived  many  old  families,  but  the  row 
was  always  occupied  principally  by  law¬ 
yers,  who  also  had  their  offices  in  their 
houses.  Here  John  F.  Goodwin  has  had 
his  office  for  41  years,  and  George  W. 
Arundel,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Colonel  John  I.  Rogers,  the  base 
ball  magnate,  also  has  law  offices  here, 
as  has  Colonel  Wendell  P.  Bowman, 
who  has  occupied  the  same  office,  No. 
130  South  Sixth  street,  for  20  years. 

Poverty  Row  is  rich  in  reminiscences 
and  in  the  names  of  famous  lawyers. 
From  these  old  but  massively  finished 
rooms  occupied  by  Colonel  Bowman 
three  famous  Judges  went  to  the  bench, 
the  late  William  D.  Kelley  and  Judge 
Pierce,  and  the  present  President  Judge 
of  Common  Pleas  Court  No.  1.  Judge 
Allison.  From  here  William  H.  Red- 
hefiier  also  came  within  one  vote  of  be¬ 
ing  nominated  Judge  of  Common  Pleas 
No.  2. 

FAMOUS  OLD  LAWYERS. 

In  this  row  for  many  years  were  the 
offices  of  Charles  W-  Brooke,  the . 
famous  New  York  lawyer;  Isaac  T.  Ger¬ 
hart,  Henry  M.  Phillips,  the  great  crim¬ 
inal  lawyer;  J.  Altamont  Phillips,  the. 
late  Horn  R.  Kneass,  at  one  time 
District  Attorney,  and  his  no  less 
famous  son,  the  late  O.  L.  Kneass,  P. 
T.  Ransford,  Edward  T.  Weil,  William 
H.  Staake,  I.  Newton  Brown,  Gustaves 
Remak,  Stephen  Remak,  John  S.  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  Benjamin  Temple,  Edgar  T.  Pet¬ 
tit,  John  P.  O’Neill.  George  S.  Graham, 
David  Webster,  Judge  Bregy,  Judge, 
Campbell,  who  was  Minister  to  Sweden 
and  Norway;  Rufus  E.  Shapley,  Colonel 
William  B.  Mann,  and  Colonel  A.  IC. 
McClure.  Here,  too,  practised  the 
famous  beau  lawyer  of  the  forties,  John 
T.  Sullivan,  and  William  Haley,  who 
lost  his  life  in  the  great  Hart  building 
fire,  at  Sixth  and  Chestnut  streets  in 
1850. 

The  interiors  of  some  of  these  old 
buildings,  though  stained  with  the  dust 
of  ages,  are  remarkably  fine  and  the 
hand  carving  on  some  of  the  old  mantel¬ 
pieces  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
colonial  antiquaries. 

There  are  many  stories  also  connected 
with  some  of  the  old  buildings,  and  no 
little  interest  attaches  to  number  146, 
now  ocupied  by  Arundel  &  Moon.  Years 
ago  the  building  was  owned  by  Thomas 
Passmore  Hanbest,  who  was  known  as 
the  miser  lawyer. 


AN  OLD-TIME  LAWYER. 

On  the  first  floor  were  the  offices  of 
Colonel  William  P.  Mann  and  Colonel 
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OLD  SOUTHWARK  HALL. 


A.  JL  McClure.  The'  story  is  vouehecT 
for  that  H&nbest,  on  the  coldest  winter 
days,  went  without  fire  in  his  office, 
and  at  nights  collected  the  waste  paper 
in  Mann  and  McClure’s  offices,  which 
he  placed  in  an  old  safe  over  night  and 
sold  next  morning.  It  is  said  that  by 
depriving  himself  of  fire  in  his  office 
he  became  paralyzed  in  his  right  side 
and  bought  a  ragged  old  chaise  in 
which  he  induced  people,  with  promises 
of  remembering  them  in  his  will,  to 
|  draw  him  to  his  office.  The  horseless  old 
j  chaise  became  such  a  nuisance  in  front 
|of  the  building  that  the  other  tenants 
j  objected  and  finally  succeeded  in  hav- 
I  ing  it  removed. 

When  Hanbest  died,  .about  ten 
I  years  ago,  he  left  his  entire  fortune, 
about  3500,000,  to  a  charity  which  was 
|  to  perpetuate  hi3  name.  But  as  he  had 
\  made  hies  will  withm  30  days  of  his 
death,  hi3  heirs  had  it  declared  invalid, 
and  the  miser's  money  got  into  circula¬ 
tion  at  last. 

WHERE  CAMERON  WAS  FOUGHT. 

This  old  building  was,  in  the  early 
seventies,  the  scene  -  Of  many  political 
gatherings.  It  was  here  that  Col.  Mann 
and  Col.  _  McClure  began  thiyr  great 
fight  against  Simon  Cameron  which 
resulted  in  the  nomination  of  John  F. 
Hartranft  for  Governor.  Some  of  th» 
most  prominent  men  in  the  nation 
warmed  the  chairs  in  those  old  offices 
of  Poverty  Row.  McClure  and  Mann 
subsequently  fell  out,  and  Col.  McClure 
moved  upstairs  in  the  same  building,  anj 
was  there  when  he  received  his  nominat'd 
tion  for  Mayor. 

Another  notable  character  among  the  i 
old  lawyers  of  Poverty  Row  was  Con-  | 


stantine  Benjamin  Franklin  O’Neill, 
who  divided  his  time  between  cellar 
digging  and  practising  law.  It  is  rela- 
-  ted  of  O  Neill,  who  was  also  a  contrac¬ 
tor,  that  he  would  leave  a  job  of  cel¬ 
lar  digging  and  rush  into  Court  with 
the  clay  sticking  to  his  clothes  and  ar¬ 
gue  a  question  of  law.  Then  there  was 
a  character  named  Henry  DeKalb  Tayr, 
who  was  ambitious  to  become  a  .Tam ice 
of  the  Peace  in  Southwark.  There  was 
an  old  pump  at  Sixteenth  and  Lombard 
streets,  ^which  had  become  a  nuisance. 
Mr.  DeKalb  Tarr  got  up  a  petition  to 
.the  Ctairaissioiners  of  the  District  to 
have  It  removed.  Everyone  signed  the 
!  petition.  Then,  it  is  said,  Mr.  Tarr 
cut  the  petition  from  the  signatures  and 
pasted  them  to  his  petition  to  be  ap- 
|  pointed  Justice  of  the-  Peace.  With 
|  such  stories  of  the  old  times,  when  every 
lawyer  knew  every  other  lawyer,  the 
old  occupants  of  Poverty  Row  can  enter¬ 
tain  one  for  hours. 

OLD  CELTIC  HALL. 

Over  on  Walnut  street,  on  the  south 
side  o£_  Independence  Square  quad¬ 
rangle,  is  another  bunch  of  famous  old 
offices  which  are  still  busy  hives  of  le¬ 
gal  industry.  Conspicuous  among  them 
I  is  number  514,  for  years  known  as  Cel¬ 
tic  Hall,  on  account  of  the  nationality  of 
the  majority  of  its  occupants.  Here,  in 
ail  his  glory,  was  the  famous  lawyer, 
John  ©’Byrne,  who  was  afterward  join¬ 
ed  by  Colonel  William  B.  Mann.  Here, 
too,  was  General  “Buck”  McCandiess, 
the  famous  soldier  gud  Democratic  politi¬ 
cian, _ Patrick  Hansford  also  held  forth 

here,  as  did  Magistrate  “Corny”  Smith, 
P.  F.  Dever,  Patrick  Duffy,  John  J. 
Molony,  Michael  Byrne  and  John  A. 

I  Ward.  Samuel  Evans  Maires,  Clinton 
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Rogers  Woodruff,  and  other  well-known  j 
lawyers  still  occupy  offices'll),  the  build-  \ 
ing,  but  ita  individuality  as  Celtic  Hall  ] 
has  vanished  in  the  shadow  of  the  past. 

Near  by,  at  number  520,  is  another 
building  famous  in  legal  aunals.  Years 
ago  its  deop  hallways  and  spacious 
rooms  were  occupied  as  a  private  r?s- 
idence  by  John  Fallon,  who  held  it  in 
trust  for  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain.  Sub¬ 
sequently  it  was  purchased  by  the  great 
London  capitalist,  James  McHenry,  and 
in  1858  it  was  turned  into  lawyers  of¬ 
fices.  From  that  year  until  his  death, 
two  months  ago,  Charles  Willing  Littell 
occupied  offices  there,  and  in  a  back  I 
room,  on  the  ground  floor,  the  late  Rich-  I 
ard  Vaux  took  off  his  coat  and  worked 
in  his  shirt  sleeves  summer  and  winter 
for  thirty-seven  years.  Here  Judge 
Arnold  studied  with  Mr.  Yaux,  and  from 
here  went  to  grace  with  his  learning 
the  bench  of  Common  Pleas  Court,  No. 
4.  Here  John  G.  Johnson  studied  with 
Benjamin  Rush,  and  here  Judge  Fergu¬ 
son  studied  with  Stephen.  Benton.  Ex- 
Assistant  Attorney  General  W.  W.  Ker 
for  years  had  offices  here,  as  had  Chris¬ 
topher  Fallon,  Tatlow  Jackson  and 
Thomas  P.  Judge.  Here  still  are  Gra¬ 
ham  Calvert,  who  has  been  there  since 
1858,  and  Otto  Wolff,  who  has  occu¬ 
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pied  the  same  office  since  1877,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Gorman,  since  1876.  Here  also  are 
J.  Washington  Logue  and  James  Gor¬ 
man,  and  strange  to  say,  the  building 
has  had  seven  different  janitors,  each  of 
whose  names  have  been  Riley. 

In  the  building  adjoining,  for  many 
years  were  the  law  offices  of  E.  Coppee 
Mitchell,  and  Read  &  Pettit. 

FAMOUS  SIXTH  STREET  OFFICES, 

I  Around  the  corner,  on  Sixth  street, 
opposite  Washington  Square,  are  many 
more  famous  old  offices.  There  stands 
j  the  massive  old  mansion  which  for 
20  years  has  been  the  Orphans’  Court, 
l  but  was  years  ago  the  spacious  residence 


and  law  office  of  William  L.  Plirst.  Just 
below  is  a  row  of  neat  houses  with  mar¬ 
ble  facings  to  the  second  story,  all  oc¬ 
cupied  as  lawyers’  offices. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  of  these  is 
j  the  residence  and  office  of  John  M. 
Campbell.  Here,  thirty-seven  years  ago,  j 
moved  the  late  Judge  Campbell,  who  | 
•  was  Postmaster  General  under  Frank- 
I  iin  Pierce  and  Attorney  General  under  j 
j  Governor  Bigler.  Here,  until  his  death, 

I  not  long  ago,  Judge  Campbell  actively 
practised  law.  In  the  office  is  an  old 
hair  sofa  which  has  held  more  great  i 
men,  perhaps,  than  any  private  sofa 
in  Philadelphia.  On  it  have- sat  in  social 
chat  with  Judge  Campbell,  Presidents  1 
Pierce  and  Buchanan,  Governors  Big¬ 
ler,  Porter,  and  Shunk,  and  Jefferson 
a)  avis,  who  visited  Judge  Campbell  in 
1860,  prior  to  his  seceding  from  the 
Union.  On  this  sofa  John  M.  Camp- 
)  bell  piayed  as  a  child,  arid  on  it  some¬ 
times  sit  the  clients  who  call  to  consult 
him  on  legal  matters.  On  this  old  t>rfa 
were  often  gathered  the  leaders  of  the  : 
Democratic  party,  and  there,  in  the 
very  room  it  still  occupies,  many  a  - 
Democratic  ticket  was  made  by  the  late 
.  Thomas  J.  Barger,  Judge  Campbell  and 
other  political  leaders. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  Campbell 
will  leave  his  old  residence,  but  that 
he  will  continue  his  office  there  is  tnjl* 
i  certain. 

At  217  South  Sixth  street  is  a  nest  of 
|  offices.  In  this  building  Henry  Rawle, 
William  Henry  Rawle  and  ex- Assistant 
United  States  Attorney  General  John 
Goforth  gave  the  best  years  of  their 
lives  to  the  practice  of  law.  It  was 
here  also  that  William  R.  Dickerson 
reached  the  zenith  of  his  popularity  and  | 


No.  14t>  Scntli  Sixtli  Street.  ,  _ 
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"NWs  perfected  in  this  building,  and  in 
it  was  prepared  the  able  defense  which 
saved  many  a  defendant  from  the  jail 
and  gallows.  From  here  went  forth 
i  many  of  Mr.  Cassidy’s  proteges,  con¬ 
spicuous  among  whom^are  National 
Chairman  William  F.  Harrity,  Judge- 
I  James  Gay  Gordon,  ex-Governor  Robert 
I  E.  Pattison,  ex-Congressman  Lemuel 


Ex-Judge  Brewster’s  Home. 

Ammerman,  George  F.  Munce,  ex-Sena 
tor  Cochran,  F.  Pierce  Archer,  Thoma< 
F.  Byrnes,  P.  H.  Lynch,  F.  Pierci 
Buckley,  Lt.mund  Randal!,  .T.  Washing 
ton  Logue  and  the  late  Thomas  Maher 
AH  along  the  row  are  law  buildings 
alive  with  interesting  stories,  clear  dowr 
1.1T0C11.st  street,  where  the  old  Citt 
boheitor  s  offices  will  soon  be  vacant.  " 
On  Sixth  street  above  Samson  are  a 
couple  of  old-fasnioned,  musty  offices 
now  occupied  by  ex-Judge  Jenkins, 
which  were  for  many  years  occupied  by 
ex-.Judge  F.  Carroll  Brewster.  In  this 
',u,  Jud£e  Brewster’s  present  office, 
No.  J14  South  Seventh,  street,  more 
lawyers  have  been  fitted  for  1  „■  bar 
than  in  any  other  office  in  the  city. 
Conspicuous  among  the  men  who  stud¬ 
ied  here  and  at  the  Seventh  street  of¬ 
fice  of  Judge  Brewster,  are  ex-Judge 
Llcock,  A.  Atwood  Grace,  John  H 
low,  Samuel  E.  Cavin,  Assistant  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  Boyle,  Henry  C.  Terry, 
James  B.  Anderson,  Henry  Darraii 
Richardson  L.  Wright,  Jr.,  John  h! 
Pomeroy,  I.  II.  Mirkil,  F.  E.  Brewster, 
h.  Carroll  Brewster,  Jr.,  Emanuel  Co- 
hem_of  Minneapolis;  William  G.  Foulke, 


C.  Tyson  Kratz,  Frank  L.  Lyle,  George 
W.  MePherran,  Horace  M.  Rumsey, 
^.saac  N.  Solis,  William  C.  Strawbridge 
and  Irving  Ziegler.  Judge  Srewster 
moved  to  his  present  office,  No.  214 
South  Seventh  street,  a  plain  but  sub¬ 
stantial  old  building,  about  15  years 
ago,  and  resided  there  until  a  shez-t 
time  ago. 

Near  Judge  Brewster’s  office  are  a 
coup]©  of  old  rookeries,  black  with  the 
clirt  of  time,  and  creaky  in  their  joints, 
which  have  been  for  years  the  abiding 
place  of  legal  lights.  Here,  on  the  cor- 
ner  of  ’’Lojers’  Walk"  and  Seventh 
street,  law  is  dealt  out  by  John  H.  Fow, 
.E.  A.  Anderson,  James  B.  Anderson 
and  Frank  L.  Lyle,  and  so  attached 
have  they  become  to  their  musty,  dusty 
offices  that  they  contemplate  with  regret 
the  fact  that  they  must  follow  the 
Courts  to  the  City  Hall. 

Over  on  Walnut  street,  on  the  north 
side,  there  are  many  others  who  look 
forward  to  moving  ae  they  would  an- 
ticipate_  a  funeral.  In  old  Southwark 
Hall,  Nos.  605  to  609,  there  are  a  few 
old  lawyers  who  hate  to  move.  In  this 
j  old.  brick  building,  No.  611,  Edward  C. 

,  Quin  has  used  the  same  green  baize- 
covered  desk  and  occupied  the  same 
rooms  for  47  years.  Here  also  for  45 
years  James  McManes  has  occupied  the 
same  office,  and  for  many  years  the  late 
Mayor  Henry  occupied  offices.  As  far 
back  as  1840  Professor  Charles  J. 
Stille,  ex-provost  of  the  University,  had 
an  office  in  the  building,  for  which  he 
Ija‘d  S75  per  year,  but  which  now  rents 
for  .>3o0.  Mr.  Quin  has  become  a  part 
of  the  old  office,  and  had  expected  to 
eud  his  days  there,  after  the  Mint  deal 
fell  through,  but  he  has  to  move  after 
all,  a g  the  building  is  to  go  to  make 
room  for  the  new  Curtis  printing  offices. 

On  the  corner  of  Swan  wick  street, 
at  No.  613  Walnut,  stands  the  old  Gil- 
lou  building,  which  has  been  used  by 
Constantine  and  Rene  Gillou  and  more 
recent  occupants  for  over  40  yeare. 
Constantine  Gillou  also  lived  in  the 
building  for  many  years. 

Right  above  is  a  unique  collection  of 
brick  and  mortar,  known  as  the  Lud- 
wiek  building.  Here,  in  1S04,  a  charity 
institution  was  built.  In  front  of  it. 
was  a  yard.  In  1835  a  one-story  brick 
building  for  law  offices  was  built  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  institute,  in  the  yard,  ' 
and  about  20  years  later  another  story 
was  added.  Then  a  flight  of  steps 
from  an  archway  opening  from  the 
street  ran  to  the  second  story  of  the 
front  building,  while  entrance  under  the 
,  stairway  was  obtained  to  the  back 
buildings.  For  over  50  years  portions 
!of  tho  buildings  have  been  used  for 
law  offices,  conspicuous  among  the  oc¬ 
cupants  being  such  well  known  lawyers 
as  Isaac  Norris,  Henry  Cramond,  A. 
Wilson  Norris,  W.  Nelson  West,  J. 
Alexander  Simpson,  William  Henry 
Browne  and  Lucas  Hirst. 

ROOM  HE  WAS  BORN  IN. 

A„t  No.  623  Walnut  street,  the  old 
residence  and  offices  of  the  late  Judge 
Porter,  his  son,  the  well  known  lawyer, 
W.  W.  Porter,  ocupies  an  office  in 
the  very  room  in  which  he  was  born. 
All  along  there  are  offices  which  have 
1  been  held  by  their  occupants  for  many  j 


years.  At  iso.  nJU  Walnut  is  the  olff 
residence  and  office  01  Eli  K.  Brice, 
now  occupied  by  J.  Sergeant  _  Pnce, 
Joseph  B.  Townsend  and  J.  Willis  Mar¬ 
tin.  A  short  distance  above  is  the  resi¬ 
dence  and  office  of  William  S.  Price, 
who  has  never  broken  away  from  the 
old  ties  and  home  surroundings  amid 
which  he  lived  so  many  years.  _ 
Across  the  street,  on  the  south  side,.  is 
another  row  of  law  ofhces,  among  which 
are  the  old-time  residences  and  offices 
once  occupied  by  Benjamin  Harris 
Brewster,  Wililam  Henry  Bawle  and 


John  G'.  Johnson.  _  ,  , 

Scon  the  dust  whien  has-  settled  for 
years  on  the  piles  of  papers  which  con¬ 
tain  many  a  story  of  a  wasted  hie,  a 
broken  heart,  an  unholy  passion,  a  crime 
covered  up  and  perhaps  a  noble  act, 
will  fly  through  the  cracks  and  open 
windows  of  these  old  buildings  as  the 
busy  occupants  imck  up  their  traps  and 
flock  to  the  sky-scraping,  new-xangled 
office  buildings  which  are  hemming  in 
the  great  City  Hall. 


From, 


Date, 
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SOMERVILLE  TO  GO. 

AN  OLD  MANSION  THAT  WAS  FILLED 
WITH  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Washington  Irving  Once  Lived  There, 
Washington  was  Entertained,  and  Isaac 
Norris,  Who  Ordered  the  Liberty  Bell 
from  England,  Once  Owned  the  Estate. 


The  march  of  that  product  of  civilization 
called  Improvement  has  of  late  years  been  re¬ 
moving  from  the  oity  many  places  of  historic 
value,  and,  consequently,  of  more  or  loss  ro¬ 
mantic  Interest  to  those  who  have  a  love  fur 
things  that  are  old.  One  by  one  the  land¬ 
marks  of  history  are  disappearing,  living  only 
In  the  recollections  of  gossips  to  become  tra¬ 
ditions  to  the  next  generation.  1 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  city  the  work  of 
Improvement  has,  perhaps,  removed  more  i 
relics  of  another  day  than  elsewhere.  At  pres¬ 
ent  Somerville,  apart  of  the  seat  of  Logan,  i 
at  Twelfthpud  Cambria  streets,  Is  a  scene  of 
desolation  and  ruin.  Here  and  there  through 
the  rubbish  and  undergrowth  only  the  1 
hacked  stumps  aud  bared  roots  remain  ef  the 
beautiful  grove  that  ouce  sieved  the  sunlight 
and  tendered  shade  to  a  well-kept  lawn  aud 
gravelled  paths.  The  old  yellow  plastered  1 
house,  built  something  alter  the  shape  of  the  ( 
letter  E,  with  the  middle  prong  missing,  still 
stands,  but  even  It  will  vanish  In  a  few  weeks,  j 
and  on  thq  ruins  of  the  flue  old  seat  will  be  j 


built  rows  of  modern  houses,  and  the 
long  almost  deserted  will  In  a  little  while 
thickly  peopled. 

At  one  lime  Somerville  contained  205  aores, 
but  by  degrees  Improvements  encroached 
ipon  It,  a  few  acres  nowand  then,  until  now 
he  property  consists  of  only  l?/±  acres.  This 
Is  said  to  have  been  the  choicest  part  of  the 
Treat  estate,  and  it  Is  bounded  by  Cambria 
dreet  on  the  south  and  the  Pennsylvania 
P.allroad  on  the  north,  and  by  Park  avenue 
and  Twellth  street.  Not  long  ago  it  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  Anthony  M.  Z  me,  a  Tioga  builder, 
from  A.  S.  Logan,  aud  the  consideration  Is 
said  to  have  been  $85,000. 

As  has  been  said,  the  trees,  which  were 
the  crowning  beauty  of  Somerville,  are  no 
more.  The  flue  old  trees,  among  them  mag¬ 
nificent  pines,  buttonwoods,  elms,  maples, 
locusts  and  ashes,  together  with  an  orchard 
of  fruit  trees,  w  ere  the  glory  et  the  place,  and 
many  of  them  wen  of  great  age,  antedating 
the  present  century.  The  work  of  grading 
the  property,  which  Is  about  four  feet  above 
the  street  level,  Is  now  being  done,  and  when 
completed  streets  will  be  cut  through  for  the 
convenience  of  the  houses  to  occupy  the  site. 

Pertiaps  the  most  Important  bit  of  history 
connected  with  Somerville  is  ttie  fact  that  It 
was  at  one  time  rented  by  a  nephew  of 
Washington  Irving,  nnd  the  tradition  that 
the  great  author  lived  there  for  a  while  as  his 
guest.  A  part  of  this  tradition  Is  that  Irving 
read  Sanuderson’s  “American  In  Paris” 
while  visiting  at  Somerville,  and  then  give 
vent  to  the  epigrammatic  remark  that‘‘n  was 
rather  too  broad  but  not  near  long 
enough.” 

Mr.  Daniel  K.  Cassell,. a  local  historian  of 
Nicetown,  says  of  SomerVllls,  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  was  formerly  part  <  f  Stenlon,  the  large 
tract  procured  from  William  Penn  by  Ills 
secretary,  James  Log  in.  Somerville,  together 
with  Fairhill,  which  adjoins  It  on  the  east, 
was  afterwards  owned  by  Isaac  Norris, 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  It  Is  Interest¬ 
ing  to  recollect  that  his  son,  Isaao  Norris,  21, 
while  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  a  position  bo 
also  held,  ordered  from  England  the  bell  _ 


B Isaac  Norris  died  In  1763.  He  made  no  will, 
but  while  upon  his  death  bed  lie  called  his 
daughters  Sarah  and  Mary  to  him  and  ex¬ 
pressed  to  them  his  desire  that  they  should 
accept  as  their  share  in  his  estate  the  property 
known  as  Somerville,  comprising  about  two 
hundred  acres,  Fairhill  having  been  in  like 
manner  given  to  his  brother’s  children. 
Somerville  was.  It  Is  believed,  named  for 
Lord  Somerville,  whose  daughter  married 
Sir  Robert  Logan,  Baron  of  Restating, 
the  owner  of  Fast  Castle.  The  present  house, 
with  Its  tall  columns  and  vine-covered 
walls,  was  built  as  an  enlargement  of  a  more 
modest  and  much  older  mansion,  in  1811.  by 
Albanus  Logan,  who  had  become  owner  ot 
It.  The  former  structure  remains,  forming 
the  north  wing  of  the  building.  The  elder 
portion  at  one  time  was  occupied  by  Charles 
Thomson,  Secretary  of  tho  Continental  Con¬ 
gress,  who  married  Mary  Harrison,  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Isaac  Norris,  and  who  was  known 
by  tho  Indians  witli  whom  he  made  treaties 
as  “The  Man  of  Truth.”  Charles  Thomson 
entertained  In  tho  old  mansion  such  men  as 
Washington,  Lafayette,  Jefferson,  Patrick 
Henrv,  John  Dickerson,  Robert  Morris, 

'  Judge  Peters  and  other  Revolutionary  char¬ 
acters.  Close  to  the  old  house  to  the  south¬ 
east  was  an  orchard  of  pear  trees,  some  ol 
which  were  planted  by  Thomson. 

A.  S.  Logan,  by  whom  SomervlII*  was 
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j  sold,  had  not  occupied  the  old  mansion  for 
j  nearly  20  years,  but  left  It,  with  its  contents 
of  antique  furniture  ai.d  valuable  relics,  in 
f  charge  of  a  trusty  servant.  Mr.  Lr'gau  was 
f  very  forid  of  hunting,  atid  among  tbs  relics 
kepi  in  the  old  house  was  a  set  of  Immense 
tnoose  horns  or  antlers,  from  a  »}oble 
buck  he  shot  In  Maine.  Within  a  group  of 
j  sasalras  and  osage  orange  trees,  to  the  right 
:  of  the  entrance,  approaching  the  mansion, 
l^wasa  well-eared  for  grave,  in  whleU  “Gmu.'! 


a  highly  valued  Irish  setter,  was  burled,  the 
havtng  been  poisoned  by  meat  that  had 
probably  been  thrown  on  the  premises  with 
that  object  In  view.  Over  the  grave  was 
placed  a  blue  marble  tombstone,  upon  which 
was  Inscribed;  “My  Good  Dog,  Guy.  1862." 

Contractor  John  Stabler,  who  cut  down  the 
trees,  has  a  force  of  men  digging  out  a  cut 
through  the  grounds  lor  tne  purpose  or  lay  - 
|  ing  a  siding  traoic  from  the  Pennsylvania 


Kailroad,  in  order  kT  haul  away  the  sell  In 
ears.  About  120,000  cubic  yards  of  earth 
will  have  to  be  removed  before  the  work  of 
building  the  rows  of  houses  on  Twelfth,  Thir¬ 
teenth  and  Camac  slreets,  Park  and  Glen- 
wood  avenues  can  be  commenced. 

By  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  sale  of 
Somerville,  the  old  mansion  is  to  be  vacated 
early  in  September,  when  it  will  be  demol¬ 
ished.  A  well-known  gentleman  who  resides 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  w-ho  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  the  line  grove  of  trees,  said  that 
the  work  was  one  bordering  on  vandalism, 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  property 
should  have  been  purchased  by  the  city  as  a 
park,  instead  of  Fotteral  Square,  five  squares 
further  south  on  Twelfth  street,  and 
upon  whloii  there  is  »ot  so 
much  as  a  shrub  growing.  Among 
the  thoroughfares  that  will  be  opened 
up  through  the  property  is  Glenwood  ave¬ 
nue,  which  will  run  parallel  with  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad.  Thirteenth  street,  which 
had  been  stricken  from  the  city  plan,  north 
of  Glenwood  avenue,  will  bo  opened  from 
Cambria  street  to  the  avenue.  Some  of  the 
residents  in  the  vicinity  think  that  Councils 
should  lake  Immediate  steps  in  September 
towards  having  Thirteenth  street  replaced 
upon  the  plan  aud  have  the  grade  lowered 
sufficiently  through  the  Somerville  property 
to  allow  the  street  to  pass  under  the  railroad. 
The  cost  of  such  an  undertaking,  it  is  claimed, 
would  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
ad  vautuge  and  convenience  rendered  to  per¬ 
sons  residing  on  either  side  of  the  railroad. 

•«.  ••  -w  vf 
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Date,  . . 


A  SUIT  OF  1723. 


Interesting  Documents  Found  in  Preparing 
to  Move  the  Prothonotary’ s  Offics. 

Dusty  old  records,  their  pages  teem¬ 
ing  with  litigation  of  past  centuries,  will 
be  moved  to-day  from  the  old  quarters 
of  the  Prothonotary,  at  Sixth  and  Chest¬ 
nut  Streets,  to  the  new  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Public  Buildings,  the 
work  of  removal  being  done  by  a  con¬ 
tractor  under  the  direction  of  Deputy 
Prothonotary  Charles  B.  Roberts. 

Many  interesting  documents  have  been 
brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  records  for  removal,  among 
them  being  an  old  appearance  docket, 
which  is  marked  “March  term,  1770.” 
This  docket  records  that  in  December, 
1723,  a  suit  was  brought  by  James  Ham¬ 
ilton  on  behalf  of  Hannah  Penn,  wife 
of  William  Penn,  against  Rodger  Ed¬ 
munds  and  his  wife,  Deborah  Edmunds, 
executors  of  the  last  will  and  testament 
of  Nathaniel  Pukle,  to  recover  a  sum 
I  of  £19  and  16  shillings  and  also  several 
i  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  old  city 
i  proper.  According  to  the  docket  Mrs. 
i  Penn  won  her  suit,  as  it  is  stated  that 
1  the  Court  ordered  Joseph  Redman,  who 
was  then  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Phila- 
I  delphia,  to  execute  a  deed  perfecting  the 
'title  of  the  land  to  James  Hamilton, 
i  Esq.,  for  Mrs.  Penn. 


WILL  BE  fi  HEW  ST.PtTtB'S 


!  A  Fine  Edifies  Being  Built  Around 
the  Famous  Old  Church, , 


OYER  BISHOP  NEUMANN’S  TOMB 


i 


Transforming  Into  a  Noble  Strrac- 

I 

tare  the  Modest  Chnrcli  Halit  at 
Fifth  Street  and  Girard  Ave. 

by  BefiCKistorUt  Fathers. 


Old  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Chitr-h,  at  ! 
Fifth  street  and  Girard  -avenue,  is  un-  1 
dergoing  a  radical  transformation.  Ac  ! 
entire  netv  structure  is  being  built  around  j 
anti  over  the  old  one,  which  when  com- 
plated  will  be  one  of  the  nannamnese 
sr.ee: iri CDs  of  Komanesrfiie  .  nrenitecr^re  Q 
in  the  city.  This  yreac  improvement 
was  decided  up  .n  sonic  months  ago,  and  , 
Sate  in  July  the  work  was  begun,  and 
is  now  well  advanced.  .  ....  - 

The  proposed  new  front  is  boldly  ana 
artistically  designed,  the  maul  featura 
being  three  wide,  arened  entrances,  ea -a 
jamb  having  two  shafts  of  red  po.isaed 
granite,  with  neatly-carved  capitals  and 
bases  of  Indiana  sandstone,  supporting 
massive,  rock-faced  arenas..  The  vnn- 
dows  over  the  doorways  are  to  be  pa 
tieularly  beautiful.  The  front  is  to  be 
continued  and  returned  back  on  the 
north  and  south,  being  built  separate 
front  the  present  walls,  am.  th~  new 
w  ails  are  to  be  faced  with  Avondalo  blue 
stone,  laid  in  broken  range,  - 

work.  The  vestibule  is  be  band 
somelr  finished  with  glazed  tiling  to  a 
hTght  of  six  feet,  and  will  be  lighted 
by  three  arc  electric  ligntw.  ,  i 

The  lower  brickwork  wih  be  replaced 
by  rock-faced  stone,  and  handsome  cop- 
per  cornices,  turrets  and  pinnacles  will 
take  the  place  of  the  oM  wooden  on«* 
The  rough  casting  and  brickwork  along 
both  flanks  are  to  be  removed  and  en¬ 
tirely  replaced  bv  rock-fa ced  stonework. 
The  work  of  remodeling,  which  will  not 
be  completed  until  next  fall,  will  no 
prevent  the  congregation  from  w«sh«> 
mv  there  during  the  progress  of  tin. 


f 


alterations. 

SIGHTED  IN  A  FBAME  SHANTY. 

.  The  history  of  old  St.  Peter’s  Church 
is  decidedly  interesting,  from  its  begin¬ 
ning  in  1842,  <ts  a  frame  shanty,  with 
accommodations  for  a  few  hundred  wor¬ 
shipers,  to  the  present  magnificent  st.ruc- 

:ur?A  lts  congregation  of  from  8000 
to  10,000. 

■p,T^e  chronicles  of  the  Redenipt.orist 
v  ataers,  under  whoso  charge  the  church 
nas  been  trom  the  beginning,  record  that 
ea/  y  as.  lo4°  the  German  Catholics, 
}.ho  formed  a  considerable  percentage  of 
Eo.Palahon  of  the  district  of  North¬ 
ern  -Liberties,  had  no  place  of  worshin 
nearer  than  old  Trinity  Church,  aTS 
and  Spruce  streets. 

thefie  Geraaflas  forwarded  to 
Bishop  Iveunck  a  petition  urging  the 

!hoodtl0Tb°e  ifp«Dreh  iu  their  neiSh’oor- 
Petitioners  were  told  to  apply 

to  h  ather  Alexander,  Superior  of  the  Re- 
,  demptorists  in  America.  The  latter 
agreed  to  take  up  the  work,  upon  the  as- 
porf°r  thiU  he  ™uld  ^  zealously  esup- 

Tn  the  meantime  Bishop  Kenriek  had 
written  to  the  .Leopold  Mission  Society 

r,tVrnaa’-all/?rsaDi!:ation  of  wealthy 
Catholics  in  Germany  and  Austria 

whose  aim  was  the  establishment  of 

rarinn11  and  from  U,is  organi¬ 

zation  the  Bishops  received  a  sum  of 

money  to  be  expended  for  a  German 
church  m  Philadelphia.  On  August  12° 
184.1  Rev.  Gaoriel  Rumpler,  of  the  Re- 

th?H^cIStS’  l;e?civ^d  Permission  to  begin 
the  work,  and  in  the  following  vear  (lie 
ground  at  Fifth  street  and  Girard  ave¬ 
nue  was  purchased  for  $11,700.  A  tem¬ 
porary  frame  church  and  parish  building 
were  erected,  and  Father  Cartuyvels 
was  made  pastor  of  the  little  congregu- 


THE  OLD  AND  NEW  ST.  PETER’S  CIIU  ECH 


t-or.  of  200  souls.  Dunn;;  the  week  a 
curtain  separated  the  altar  from  too  ' 
body  of  the  church,  and  the  latter  was 
used  as  a  school  room. 

VOLUNTEER  CELLAR  DIGGERS. 

In  the  meanwhile  excavations  for  the 
foundations  of  the  permanent  church 
building  were  being  dug,  two  or  three 
score  members  of  St.  Michael's  Cifttrch, 
near-by,  assisting  in  the  work.  These 
volunteer  laborers  handled  the  pick  and 
shovel  on  the  site  of  the  new  church 
after  their  regular  day’s  work  had  been 
done.  On  August  15,  1843,  Bishop  Ken- 
rick  laid  the  corner-stone,  with  impres¬ 
sive  ceremonies. 

During  the  religious  riots  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  the  church  escaped  the 
mob,  although  St.  Michael’s,  a  few 
squares  away,  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
Father  Fey  succeeded  Father  Cartuyvels 
as  Superior  in  July,  1844,  and  during 
his  administration  the  work  of  build¬ 
ing  progressed  rapidly.  The  church  was 
blessed  December  29,  1844,  and  solemnly 
consecrated  on  February  14,  1847,  by 
Bishop  Kenrick. 

MISSION  WORK  ON  HORSEBACK. 

At  that  time  the  Redemptorist  fathers! 
attached  to  St.  Peter’ s  conducted  mis¬ 
sions  at  Easton,  Wilkesbarre,  Renwiek, 
New  Albany  and  many  other  places,] 
whither  they  rode  on  horseback.  In 
1848  the  sisters  of  Notre  Dame  took! 
charge  of  the  parochial  school,  teaching 
both  sexes  until  1853,  when  the  Chris- 
;  t.ian  brothers  undertook  the  training  of 
I  the  boys.  St.  Vincent’s  Orphan  Asylum, 

'  at  Tacony,  was  founded  by  the  Re- 
demptorists  of  St.  Peter’s  in  1859.  The 
following  year  proved  to  be  the  mosl 
memorable  in  the  hist 017/  of  the  church 
On  January  5,  1800.  occurred  the 
death  of  Bishop  Neumann,  who  in  185£ 
had  been  called  to  the  Episcopal  see  of 
Philadelphia  from  his  cell  in  the  Re- 

demptorist  Monastery  ox  St.  Alphonses, 
in  Baltimore.  At  the  request  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  St.  Peter's,  the  funeral  ser- 
I  vices  over  the  remains  of  the  prelate 
j  were  held  in  the  church  at  Fifth  street 
i  and  Girard  avenue,  and  the  body  was 
1  entombed  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  Over 
the  vault  where  the  ashes  of  the  good 
man  repose  there  is  a  large  marble,  slab, 
with  an  inscription,  setting  forth  elm  ply 
the  date  and  place  of  his  birth  and  death 
and  the  dates  of  his  ordination  as  priest, 
and  consecration  as  bishop. 

TALES  OF  MIRACULOUS  CURES. 

The  fact  that  the  beatification  of 
Bishop  Neumann  is  now  being  consider¬ 
ed  at  Rome  makes  the  holy  man's  tomb 
an  object  of  great  interest,  and  hundreds 
visit  it  daily.  It  is  claimed  that  several 
miraculous  cures  have  been  wrought 
upon  pilgrims  to  the  tomb  during  .the 
last  quarter  of  a  century/; 

Miraculous  cures  are  also  attributed 
to  the  authentic  copy  of  the  miraculous 
picture  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  He  p, ! 
which  hangs  in  a  small  chapel  especially 
built  for  its  reception  on  the  north  side 
of  the  church.  I 

In  1865  the  handsome  new  parochT'J 

school  house  was  built,  and  mnee  then 
numerous  minor  improvements  have  oe-n 
made.  The  improvement  to  tne  church 
building  now  in  progress  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  administration  of  Ec  . 
Fidelis  Bpeidel  who  as  rector  nas  as 
sociated  with  him  in  the  work  o  t  the 
parish  Fathers  J.  B.  Hespelem,  teebas- 
I  tian  Breihof,  P.  Schmidt,  James  Kess- 
!  lav  .ToVm  TfUDs  rind  .J^fcsnty.  Horsrmaini. 


A  New  History 

of  the  Mystic: 


HISTORIAN  SACHSE  HAS  IN  HAND  | 
SOME  HISTORICAL  SURPRISES 
ABOUT  THE  HERMITS.. 


Immigrants  Who  Sought  the  Millen> 
ium  on  the  Banks  of  the  Wiss*a= 
hickon— Interesting  Facts  Relative 
to  the  Ephrata  Brotherhood. 


I 


fc. 


WITH  the  return  of  Historian 
Julius  F.  Sachse  from  Hol¬ 
land,  the  people  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  may  expect  the  light 
of  new  authority  on  the 
early  history  of  this  State.  Mr. 
Sachse’s  visit  to  Holland  this  summer 
was  the  second  one  on  the  same  mis¬ 
sion  which  has  been  accomplished, 
and  the  results  are  soon  to  be  given 
to  the  press  along  with  documents  tl 
must  surprise  historians.  Mr.  Sacl 
was  sought  for  an  interview  yes 
day,  but  while  he  would  not  deny  tha 
the  results  of  his  researches  into  th 
history  of  immigration  of  Germ?' 
prior  to  1725  would  tend  to  “shs 
some  idols  and  call  for  the  rewriting 
of  some  important  parts  of  the  history 
of  Pennsylvania,”  he  feared  that  any 
brief  presentation  that  could  be  made 
in  an  interview  might  anticipate  and 
prove  misleading,  without  the  author¬ 
ities  and  sufficient  details,  which  could 
not  be  given  in  an  off-hand  talk,  so 
as  to  carry  their  proper  weight. 

He  has  secured  from  the  archives  of 
the  Holland  Government  a  copy  of 
every  scrap  of  records  bearing  on  the 
immigration  from  Nethetland  ports 
to  Pennsylvania  prior  to  1725. 

He  also  secured  photographic  copies 
of  writings  of  Benjamin  Furly,  the 
Englishman  living  at  Rotterdam,  who 
helped  the  first  German  immigrant  m 
Pennsylvania,  including  that  greatest 
of  all  German  immigrants,  the  famous  I 
Francis  Daniel  Pastorius.  Some  ni 
these  papers  have  an  important  he 
ing  on  the  security  of  the  rights 
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immigrants. 

HERMITS  OF  THE  RIDGE, 


The  main  devotion  of  Historian 
Sachse,  however,  is  to  the  solution  of 
the  mystery  of  the  Kelpius  Society, 
or  Hermits  of  the  Ridge,  who  dwelt 
along  the  north  side  of  the  romantic 
Wissahickon,  that  is  the  left-hand 
side,  going  up  the  creek,  and  prac¬ 
ticed  there  their  mystic  rites  from 
1094  until  1708.  These  Hermits  of 
the  Ridge  (Woman  of  the  Wilderness, 
i  See  12th  Chapter  Revelations,  verses 
14-17)  came  here  in  1G94.  They  came 
because  one  of  their  great  astrologers 
had  predicted  the  millennium  would 
come  on  earth  here  in  that  year.  He 
based  his  prediction  principally  from 
the  appearance  of  a  brilliant  comet. 
On  the  very  eve  of  the  departure  of 
these  millennium  seekers  the  astrolo- 
gist  died.  His  wife  and  children  came 
along  and  dwelt  with  the  mystics  on 
the  ridges  of  the  Wissahickon  and 
;  their  descendants  have  been  honored 
|  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  Mr. 
j  Sachse  laughingly  declined  to  give  this 
!  astrologer’s  name  at  present. 

But  from  the  very  coming  of  this 
Kelpius  Society  they  began  to  make 
their  religion  and  politics  felt  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  entrancing- 
business  of  the  historian  is  to  trace 
j  the  influence  of  these  spirits  into  the 
'very  mouldings,  the  flesh  and  blood, 
the  forms  and  spirit  of  present  insti¬ 
tutions. 

What  Judge  Pennypacker’s  research¬ 
es  have  accomplished  for  the  history 
of  the  Mennonites,  Mr.  Sachse’s  labors 
aim  to  do  for  the  Kelpius  Society  and 
the  Ephrata  Community  and  this  will 
cover  the  history  of  the  great  German 
immigration  to  the  early  province  of 
Penn. 


UNEASY,  UNCROWNED  HEADS. 

In  chatting  over  wonders  of  the  past, 
relics  and  documents  being  at  Mr. 
Sachse’s  elbow,  he  produced  a  hard- 
looking  block  of  wood,  as  big  as  a 
farm  house  potato  masher,  in  rectan¬ 
gular  form  and  about  two  inches 
square  on  the  ends,  and  asked  what 
the  reporter  thought  it  was. 

It  was  smooth  and  old  and  worn 
looking.  If  any  one  had  found  it  in 
his  wood  pile  he  would  have  thrown 
it  in  the  Are  as  quickly  as  any  other 
stick  unless  he  had  been  a  historian 
([and  his  spiritual  eye  had  revealed  to 


him  something  venerable  or  sacred 
about  its  worn  appearance. 

The  block  was  the.  pillow  of  one  of 
the  early  brothers  of  the  Ephrata  So¬ 
ciety.  No  downy  pillow  for  their 
heads.  No  worldly  vanity  like  feathers 
1  for  them;  no  soft  snaps.  Their  souls 
yearned  for  spiritual  perfection  and 
absolute  denial  of  selfish  wants. 

To  add  momentary  interest  to  things 
ancestral,  Mr.  Sachse  reminded  the 
reporter  that  the  second  annual  mem¬ 
orial  celebration  of  Patriots  Day  will 
be  held  next  Wednesday  at  Mt.  Zion, 
Ephrata,  in  memory  of  200  soldiers 
wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Brandy¬ 
wine  and  sent  to  the  Ephrata  Society’s 
buildings,  which  were  seized  by  Wash¬ 
ington  for  a  hospital. 

It  was  a  Prior  of  the  Ephrata  Broth¬ 


ers’  House  who  was  chosen  by  the 
American  Congress  to  translate  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  into  two 
I  foreign  languages  so  that  France  and 
|  Russia  and  others, enemies  of  England, 
could  read  what  the  Yankees  meant 
to  do  and  why.  How  much  depended 
on  the  Prior  can  be  seen  easily  enough. 

LIGHT  ON  THE  DECLARATION. 


“Here’s  the  lamp  he  translated  it 
by,”  said  the  historian,  and  he  pulled 
out  a  funny  looking  little  iron  box 
that  the  untrained  eye  might  take 
for  a  match  safe  or  anything  else,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  had  a  bit  of  wick  sticking 
out  of  it  and  a  bit  of  wire  to  hang  it 
up  by.  It  has  a  little  pin  with  which 
to  poke  the  wick,  as  it  burns  down, 
and  the  wick  lies  in  a  little  trough 
from  which  the  grease  might  drip 
back  into  the  main  part  of  the  odd 
lamp  instead  of  running  outside  by 
capillary  attraction.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  translated  by 
that  lamp. 

The  historian  recalled  the  fact  that 
the  third  printing  press  in  Pennsylva- 
nit  was  set  up  at  Ephrata  by  Beissel 
as  the  result  of  his  fight  with  the 
Germantown  printer,  Sauer,  caused  by 
the  latter’s  anger  when  his  wife  en¬ 
tered  the  Sisters'  House  of  the  Ehrata 
Community. 

He  recalled  that  Conrad  Weiser,  the 
great  Indian  interpreter,  was  fired  out 
of  the  Brothers’  House  and  his  wife 
with  him,  because  he  was  worldly 
enough  to  accept  the  office  of  Justice 
of  the  Peace  from  the  Governor.  No 
sinecures  for  them. 

But  this  interesting  talk,  and  the 
production  of  dishes  of  those  early 
citizens  of  the  province,  and  the  25- 
pound  history  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  Mennonites  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  a  book  which  It 
took  the  Ephrata  press  three  years  to 
print,  was  all  incidental  to  the  talk 
on  the  “Wissahickon”  mystics  and 
some  possible  surprises  in  relation  to 
the  early  emigration  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands. 


From,  JL 
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Date, 


LfflOTS  1ST  K 


The  Old  Quarantine  to  Be  Abandor 
After  a  Century  of  Service. 


- 


I 


A  PEST  HOUSE  TRADITION 


Interesting  Memories  Cluster 
Around  tbe  Station,  Built  in  the 
Last  Century — A  Graveyard 
Full  of  I'nkflown  Bead. 


Tlie  quarantine  station  at  Essington, 
known.  as  the  Lazaretto,  will  soon  be  a 
tiling  of  the  past.  When  this  month 
ends  it  will  be  abandoned,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  that  for  nearly  one  hundred  years 
bus  served  to  shelter  those  who  reached 
this  port  on  infected  vessels  will  be  de¬ 
serted.  The  station  was  established 
in  lt'J9,  during  the  yellow  fever  epidem¬ 
ic,  and  the  buildings  then  constructed  re¬ 
main  to-day  practically  as  they  were 
first  built.  During  1799  the  station 
was  used  in  conjunction  with  that  previ¬ 
ously  existing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Schuylkill  River.  The  latter  was  aban¬ 
doned  in  1800,  and  from  lien  until  now 
the  station  at  Essingtan  has  been  in  ac¬ 
tive  service. 

LIKE  AN  ANCIENT  INN. 

The  main  building  that  faces  the  river 
front  is  suggestive,  externally,  of  an  old- 
fashioned  inh,  but  an  inn  built  upon  a 
scale  unknown  in  the  early  portion  of  } 
the  century.  It  is  a  long  brick  struc-  i 
ture,  three  stories  high  in  the  middle  and 
two  stories  high  upon  either  end,  abso¬ 
lutely  without  •ornamentation.  A  broad 
porch  extends  along  the  entire  front  of 
the  building,  seated  upon  'which  one 
looks  over  a  stretch  of  wooded  grounds 
terminated  by  the  river  beyond.  Tha 
interior  of  the  building  ijs  net  particular-, 
iy  interesting,  it  contains,  however,  on 
the  first  floor  two  wooden,  mantel  pieces, 
standing  five  feet  high  and  carved  with 
a  quaint,  old-fashioned  design,,  that  were 
brought  from  England  in  1798.  Ac¬ 
cording,  to  tradition  these  were  import¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Peter  Keyser,  theft  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Health,  who  was 
the  great-grandfather  of  the  Dr.  Keyser  i 
who  is  at  present  connected  with  that 
body. 

Tradition  has  also  been  busy  with  the 
attic  room  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  j 
main  building.  At  present  it  occupies 
the  very  prosaic  position  of  receptacle 
for  a  water  tank.  In  tha  olden  days,  ] 
however,  the  windows  and  doors  are  said 
to  have  been  covered  with  heavy  iron 
gratings  and  a  thick  chain  with  mana¬ 
cles  was  riveted  to  the  floor.  It  wits 
made  in  this  fashion,  rims  the  Story,  .ip 
order  to  serve  as  a  prison  for  i any  vio¬ 
lently  insane  persons  that  might  by. 
chance  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the.  Beard  of  Health. 

There  is  also  a  misty  recollection  that 
such  an  unfortunate  was  confined  ifi 
that  very  room,  but  who  he  was  is  un¬ 
recorded.  Some  assert  that  this  story 
is  apoclwyphai,  despite  the  fact  that,  al¬ 
though  the  iron  gratings  are  no  longer 
visible,  the  chain  still  remains,  detached, 
however,  from  the  floor.  Apropos  of 
which  another  story  is  told  that  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no .  apochryphal. 

•  A  JOKE  OP  STOKLEY’S. 

I  The  water  tank  before  mentioned  was 


built  when  ex-Mayor  W.  S.  Stokley  was  j 
Director  of  Public  .Safety,  and  that  gen-| 
tl email  came  down  to  the  Lazaretto  i 
while,  the  work  was  being  done.  He  re¬ 
quested  the  mechanics  not  to  disturb 
the  chain,  if  possible,  and  when  tola  it 
was  unavoidable,  said:  ‘‘Well,  leave  the 
chain  in  the  room  at  any  rate,  and  tell 
curious  visitors  that  i*  was  intended  to 
fasten  up  insane  members  of  the  Board 
of  Health."  .  ,  . 

A  cupola  with  a  striped  yellow  and 
green  roof,  surmounted  by  ft  gilded  ball 
and  weather  vane,  tops  the  mam  build¬ 
ing  and  adds  a  touch  of  color  to  the 
landscape.  From  the  central  door  of 
the  building  a  gravel  walk  bordered 
by  a  boxwood  hedge  leads  down  towards 
the  river,  having  grape  arbors  on  either 
side.  At  its  end  is  the  tall  flag  pole 
bearing  the  yellow  flag  of  cjuarcmtiiie, 
that  H  planted  in  front  of  a  sort  of  stfm- 
t&er  bouse  or  veranda,  from  wnien,  oar- 
insc  the  warm  weather,  a  constant  out- 
look  is  kept  for  incoming  vessels.  Be¬ 
yond  the  summer  house  a  Wooden  pier 
extends  over  the  marsh,  with  its  tall 
reeds  and  waving  spiatterdocks.  into  the 
waters  of  the  Delaware,  and  terminates 
in  a  wharf  intended  as  a  landing-place  | 
for  the  quarantine  tug. 

There  is  ansther  pier  just  below  this 
that  leads  to  a  stone  building  that  looks 
as  though  it  might  be  a  closed  factory-  ! 
In  reality  it  is  the  building  in  which  in¬ 
fected  clothing  -is  disinfected  by  the  j 
steam  process,  and  originally  it  Was  built 
as  a  storage  house  for  suspected  car¬ 
goes,  Near  by  are  two  small,  one-story 
buildings,  one  used  as  a  storage  house 
for  disinfectants,  the  other  doing  si-rrice j 
as  a  doctors  office. 

Directly  back  of  the  main  building,  is  j 
the  pest-house,  or  hospital  for  patients  j 
suffering  from  contagious  disease.  It 
is  a  plain  brick  building,  tWp  stories 
high,  with  a  veranda  in  front.  The  other! 
buildings  on  the  property  are  two  resi¬ 
dences  "for  physicians,  a  Wash-house  and 
the  smaller  outbuildings,  such  as  stables 
and  engine  houses.  1 

To  the  west  of  the  main  building  are 
two  English  walnut  trees,  chanted  40 
veers  a.co  bv  Daniel  Brown,  then 
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seager  for  the  Board  of  Health,  a  pos 
tien  he  still  retains  after  5S  years  d 
service. 

A  QUAINT  OLD  GRAVEYARD. 

The  northeastern  corner  of  the  ground) 
is  formed  off  with  a  wooden  picket  fened 
weather-beaten  and  paint  denuded.  Thu 
is  the  gravyard  in  which  all  those  wiic 
have  died  at  the  Lazaretto  fromcontagi 
ions  diseases  have  been  buried  since  tht 
place  was  started.  It  presents  a  marked 
contrast  with  the  ordinary  graveyard  to 
which  on©  is  accustomed.  Blackberry 
bushes,  brambles,  coar&e  grass  and 
weeds  Sourish  in  rank  profusion,  strik¬ 
ing  their  roots  deep  into  the  remains 
ci  the  unknown  dead;  for  many  have 
been  buried  there  with  no  stone  to  mark 
their  graves. 

There  are  no  gravel  paths  in  this  old 
God’s  acre,  only  a  beaten  track  here  and 
there,  trampled  down  through  the  thick, 
vegetation.  One  or  two  trees  grow 
within  its  confines,  and  right  in  the  mid- 
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fils  stands  a  Keckel  pear  tree  now  oov-hb 
erafi  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  luscious] 
fruit  nourished  by  the  rich  earth  of  the 
grave. 

MARTYRS  TO  DUTY  LIE  THERE. 

In  one  corner  of  the  enclosure  is  a 
hrick  tomb  surmounted  by  a  marble  slab, 
the  carved  inscription  upon  which  has 
lost  its  original  clearness  from  the  rains 
and  snows  of  many  years.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  states  that  the  stone  was  laid  by 
the  Board  of  Health  in  memory  of  Dr. 
.fames  Hall,  the  resident  physician  of 
the  port,  who  died  in  the  faithful  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duty  on  the  16th  day  of 
September,  1801.  Dr.  Hall  died  from 
yellow  fever,  which  he  contracted  dur¬ 
ing  service  at  quarantine,  and  the  wea¬ 
ther-beater.  tomb  is  all  that  remains  to 
mark  his  devotion  to  his  calling. 

Neay  fey  stands  a  smaller  stone,  mark¬ 
ing  the  last  resting  place  of  another 
m  fifty  r  to  duty,  Margaret  McDonald,  a 
nurse,  who  died  on  August  9,  1856,  also 
from  yellow  fever,  and  to  whose' mem¬ 
ory  tho  Board  of  Health  also  erected  a 
tablet. 

The  burying  ground  has  been  used  up 
to  the  present  day  and  frequently  in 
digging  a  grave  for  some  recent  Victim 
the  banes  of  one  long  dead  have  been 
disturbed.  The  last  burial  there,  and 
■  the  last  burial  that  will  in  all  probabil- 
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;tY  efer  be  made  There,  took  place  on 
Christinas  day  last.  From  December  21 
to  December  81,  1894,  365  passengers 
from  the  Southwark  were  detained  at 
the  Lazaretto  on  account  of  a  case  of 
smallpox  that  had  broken  out  on  the 
vessel  during  the  trip  over. 

A.moSg  their  number  was  an  English 
woman,  whose  husband  hadt  preceded 
her  to  this  country,  and  having  made 
some  money  in  the  West,  sent  for  her 
to  ioin  him.  She  had  been  a  hard  drink¬ 
er  “in  ter  own  country  and  when  she 
reached  this  country  was  in  a  frigatful 
condition  from  chronic  alconolism.  She 
was  in  the  doctor’s  hands  on  board  ship 
and  at  the  quarantine  everything  possi¬ 
ble  was  done  to  save  her  life,  but  she 
was  too  far  gone  and  reached  the  New 
World  only  to  have  her  bones  iaid  at 
rest  in  its  soil. 

SOME  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Since  its  establishment  the  only  al¬ 
teration  to  the  quarantine  station  has 
been  the  Shutting  off  of  the  middle  por¬ 
tion  of  the  main  building  from  the  two 
wings.  Certain  Improvements  have  been 
made,  however.  A  complete  under¬ 
ground  drainage  system  hq,s  been  estab¬ 
lished,  so  that  sewage  of  all  description 
is  carried -far  out  into  the  river,  and  an 
inexhaustible  water  supply  has  been  se- 
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cured  by  the  sinking  of  a  300-foot  deep1 
|  artesian  well. 

I  Although  four  hundred  sick  have  beer 
accommodated  by  crowding,  the  numbei 
of  patients  that  could  be  conveniently 
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handled  was  one  hundred  and  seventy 
five.  These  figures  refer  to  winter  time, 
however,  as  in  summer  the  sick  could 
be  cared  for  in  tents  pitched  on  the 
grounds. 

Since  July  1  of  this  year  the  Lazaretto 
has  only  been  used  as  an  observation  sta¬ 
tion,  the  reception  of  patients  or  those 
from,  infected  vessels  being  prohibited. 
On  September  30  its  use  even  in  this 
capacity  will  be  discontinued.  The  ob¬ 
servation  station  will  then  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  Marcus  Hook,  and  passengers 
from  infected  vessels  returned  to  the 
Federal  Quarantine  Station,  on  Reedy 
I  Island.  What  will  be  done  with  the 
;  property  at  Essington  has  not  as  yet 
!  been  decided- 


Metamorphosis  of  All  the  Region 
Around  Girard’s  Old  Homestead. 


WILL  GRADE  UP  THE  LOWLANDS 


G’isamtic  Uiuleriaking  That  'Will 
Slake  the  Truck  Fnrias  and  For¬ 
mer  Marshes  Sites  for  Tlion- 
sunus  of  Homes. 


When  Stephen  Girard  built  his  home¬ 
stead  in  Passyunk  township,  far*  down 
in  the  “Neck,”  he  probably  had  a« 
little  idea  that  his  immense  lowland  es¬ 
tate  in  the  southern  section  of  the  city 
would  be  encroached  upon  by  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  city  as  be  did  the  Ridge 
Road  farm,  upon  which  Girard  Colic 
was  located,  and  which  is  now  compara 
lively  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  While 
the  encroachment  of  building  operation 
has  been  less  rapid  upon  Girard’s  south-* 
oru  estates  than  it  was  on  the  RUG 
farm,  yet  the  city  has  been  gradually 
spreading  southward,  especially  in  tli 
last  five  years,  and  to-day,  trolley  car 
whizz  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  Girard’s 
old  manor,  and  blocks  of  houses  hav 
been  built  up  within  a  short  distance 
This  growth  has  been  rather  of  tb 
“slow  but  sure”  process,  however, 
though  there  has  been  a  boom  in  bull 
ing  operations  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  city  within  the  past  five  years.  Rut 
the  immediate  future  promises  much  }| 
more  rapid  strides  than  have  been  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  past,  and  it  is  among  L 
the  probabilities  that  within  a  few  years  I 
even  the  stretches  of  farm  lands  that 
have  hitherto  resisted  the  encroachment  | 
of  the  builder  and  contractor  will  be 
transformed  into  solidly-built  city  blocks. 

This  promised  metamorphosis  is  large-  I 
ly  dependent  upon  the  success  of  ibo  I 
movement  to  establish  a  sufficiently  high  I 
grade  for  the  streets,  as  yet  unopene*1 
that  are  to  divide  the  meadows  of  tl 
“Neck”  into  city  squares.  The  bulk 
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water  Once  upon-  a  time  these  stretch-  i 
es  ot  the  country  were  inundated  at  high  i 
tide  and  some  of  it  was  so  low  that  i 
jit  remained  always  flooded.  But  that 
was  before  the  land  was  reclaimed  for 
(farming  purposes,  and  for  oyer  a  een- 
jtury  tne  meadows  have  been  kept  free 
from  overflow  by  the  dikes  that  border 
[the  rivers.  And  it  is  these  lowlands 
[that  have  resisted  and  still  resist  the 
[city  s  encroachment. 

They  are  from  two  to  eight  feet  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  high  tide,  and  will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  filled  in  for  building  pur¬ 
poses  to  a  grade  of  from  two  to  eleven 
feet  above  the  water  level.  This  would 
not  stand  as  a  serious  bar  to  individual 
builders  but  for  the  fact  that  ao  es¬ 
tablished  grade  has  yet  been  determined 
upon  by  the  city,  which  must  build  up  i 
the  new  streets.  However,  the  city  is 
being  forced  to  action  by  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  building  operations,  which  will 
shortly  encroach  on  the  low  lands  them¬ 
selves.  If  the  city  should  neglect  to 
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establish  the  proper  grades  until  after 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  low  ter¬ 
ritory  is  built  up  it  will  be  obliged  to 
stand  for  heavy  damages  in  raising 
the  street  grades,  and  leaving  the  built- 
up  houses  in  depressions  on  either  sides. 

Accordingly,  the  Survey  Committee  of 
Councils  is  shortly  to  consider  and  will 
probably  recommend  for  passage  an  or¬ 
dinance  to  establish  the  grades  of  all 
the  streets  in  the  “Neck,”  and  in  the 
corresponding  low  section  of  the  Twen¬ 
ty-seventh  ward  across  the  Schuylkill. 
When  this  is  done  and  the  streets  de¬ 
clared  open  there  may  be  looked  for  a 
boom  in  building  operations  in  the 
“Neck”  perhaps  not  exceeded  by  that 
In  any  other  section  of  the  city. 

MANY  DWELLINGS  ON  OLD  TRUCK  FARMS. 

Nearly  all  the  high  building  ground  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  “Neck”  has  been 
built  upon.  Since  the  boom  began  five 
years  ago,  thousands  of  houses  have 
taken  the  places  of  the  upper  truck 
farms.  Even  within  a  year  there  has 


[  ing  operations  during  the  boom  oT  Ihe 
past  five  years  have  been  confined  to 
the  high  lands  in  the  upi»r  portion 
of  the  “Neck.”  There  was  a  time  when 
the  “Neck”  extended  far  up  into  the 
j  now  built-up  portions  of  the  city,  and 
I  it  isn’t  so  very  long  ago,  in  fact,  within 
the  remembrance  of  many  downtown¬ 
ers,  since  the  truck  farm  and  brick 
yards  flourished  as  far  north  as  Wash- 
|  ington  avenue,  west  of  Eighteenth 
street. 

THE  TRACT  MUST  BE  GRADED  UP. 

But  now  the  “Neck”  proper  may.  be 
said  to  lie  below  an  imaginary  line, 
drawn  due  east  and  .  west,  between 
the  two  rivers,  with  its  centre  at  a 
!  point  near  the  junction  of  Broad  and 
!  Old  Second  street,  or  Moyamensing 
avenue.  Below  that  imaginary  line  lie 
all  the.  lowland  meadows  and  marsh 
1  landspAhe  level  of  which  is  below  tide 


ucen  a  great  transformation.  One  farm 
extended  as  far  northward  as  Eigh¬ 
teenth  and  Mifflin  streets  a  year  ago, 
and  while  Snyder  avenue  was  consid- 
ered  to  be  in  the  remote  southern  sec¬ 
tion'  of  the  city  but  a  year  or  too  far¬ 
ther  back,  the  advance  column  of  brick 
and  mortar  has  now  been  reared  a  half- 
dozen  squares  below.  The  rise  in  prop¬ 
erty  values  has  enriched  a  number  of 
farmers  who  were  content  on  their  truck 
patches  a  few  years  ago.  This  land 
jumped  up  100  per  cent,  and  over  in 
value,  and  several  took  advantage  of 
the  golden  opportunity  to  conduct  their 
own  real  estate  business  and  raise 
houses  instead  of  garden  truck.  Not  a 
few  of  them  have  become  independently 
rich  thereby. 

Whatever  may  be  the  transformation 
wrought  in  the  “Neck”  during  the  com¬ 
ing  era  of  improvement,  it  will  live  in 
imperishable  memory  as  one  of  the 
most  unique  sections  of  the  city.  Its 
truck  farms  have  been  famous:  its 
marshes,  or  “mashes”  in  “Neck”  par¬ 
lance,  noted  alike  for  reed  birds  and 
mosquitos;  its  ditches  as  prolific  of 
miasma  as  of  splatterdocks;  its  pig¬ 
geries  abominable;  its  fertility  remark¬ 
able;  its  odors  of  glue  factories,  guano 
factories,  oil  works  and  dumping 
grounds  little  less  than  frightful.  This 
combination,  preponderating^  objection¬ 
able,  has  made  for  the  “Neck”  any¬ 
thing  but  a  desirable  reputation  but 
in  justice  it  may  bo  said  that  it  was 
the  encroachment  of  the  city’s  indus¬ 
tries,  not  tolerated  in  its  built-up  sec¬ 
tions,  and  the  sufference  of  evils  thrust 
upon  it  by  the  growth  of  the  city  proper, 
that  brought  about  this  state  of  affaire. 
.There  was  a  time  when  the  “Neck”  ia 

saul  to  have  flourished  as  a  garden,  its 
lowlands  themselves  proving  a  blessing' 
in  their  fertility. 

Among  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
“Neck”  were  Germans,  and  it  is  re¬ 
lated  that  a  large  number  of  Hessians 
brought  to  fight  against  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  patriots  settled  in  the  “Neck”  after 
the  close  of  the  war.  Not  a  few 
“Neckers”  of  to-day,  it  is  claimed,  can 
trace  their  ancestry  to  Hessians  who 
served  under  the  British  flag  in  un¬ 
willing  warfare.  However  that  may 
be  there  existed  a  preponderance  of 
Germans  among  the  farmers  who 
“trucked”  the  fertile  little  patches.  The 
Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  on  old  Rope 
Ferry,  or  Penrose  Ferry  rood,  below 
Passyunk  avenue,  is  the  oldest  house 
of  worship  in  that  section  of  the  city, 
and  in  its  long  period  of  existence  has 
had  the  hearty  support  of  the  thrifty 
German  descendants  of  the  early 
pioneers. 

CROOKED  ROADS  WITH  ODD  NAMES. 

■  There  was  no  attempt  made  to  fol¬ 
low  straight  lines  iu  laying  out  the 
roads  through  the  “Neck,”  and  the 
names  given  them  are  as  picturesque  as 
the  old  highways  themselves.  Passy- 
unk  road,  an  Indian  name,  cuts  off 
i  diagonally  in  a  southwest  direction  to  j 
I  Point  Breeze.  Rope  Ferry  road  branches 
off  to  the  old  ferry  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Schuylkill,  now  crossed  by  the  bridge. 

,  Old  Second  street  parallels  Passyunk 
1  road  further  south,  and  League  Island 
road  twists  southwardly  to  Broad 
street.  There  are  a  dozen  other  old 
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roads,  winding  about  like  corkscrews, 
dodging  ditches  and  flanking  marshes. 
Among  them  are  Magazine  lane,  Mud 
Puddle  lane,  Wheat  Sheaf  lane,  Buck 
road,  Stone  House  lane,  Bank  road, 
Maiden  lane  and  Ballows  lane. 

The  last  named  is,  perhaps,  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  most  of  the  others  in 
that  it  was  once  an  Indian  trail  to  a 
burying  ground.  It  runs  southeasterly 
from  a  bend  in  the  Schuylkill  River 
to  Ro-pe  Ferry  road.  At  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  Bank  road  and  Ballows  lane  is 
a  piece  of  high  ground,  and  the  Indians 
used  to  land  at  the  Schuylkill  and  "bear 
their  dead  down  the  trail  to  the  high 
ground,  where  they  were  buried  above 
tide  water  and  freshet.  Many  years 
ago  the  mound  was  dug  up.  and  a 
quantity  of  flint  spear  heads  and  Indian 
trinkets  found  among  the  heap  of  moul- 
|  dering;  bones. 

Whether  it  was  a  prophetic  vision  of 
the  immense  future  value  of  the  land 
or  other  reasons,  Stephen  Girard  evi¬ 
dently  took  an  interese  in  the  “Neck,” 
and  invested  liberally  in  property  be-  i 
tween  the  two  rivers.  His  immense  es-  ! 
tate  is  still  held  by  the  Girard  Trust, 
fabulously  increased  in  value.  Girard 
built  an  imposing  and  substantial  home¬ 
stead  on  his  land,  near  the  junction  of  j 
Passyunk  and  Rope  Ferry  roads.  The  j 
house  contains  26  rooms,  is  solidly  biiilt  ; 
in  throe  sections,  with  stone  walls  thick  ; 
enough  for  a  fort.  Its  shutters  are  of 
iron,  its  timbers  heavy  and  enduring,  J 
and  Girard  evidently  put  up  the  build-  > 
ing  to  last  for  all  time.  It  is  surround¬ 
ed  by  large  trees  of  his  own  planting, : 
and  still  bears  evidence  of  the  eccentric 
philanthophist’s  thought  in  construction 
and  surroundings.  Adjoining  the  house 
are  brick  spring  and  bake  houses,  their 
_  Is  built  thick  and  substan-  j 
ally  enougb  to  support  a  six-story  build¬ 
ing.  Three  .families  now  occupy  the 
house.  Girard  passed  many  years  of  his 
life  in  the  old  homestead. 

HOW  THE  FARMERS  GREW  RICH. 

Another  large  tract  of  land  ia  the 
Neck  is  held  by  the  estate  of  E.  C. 
Knight  But  a  great  part  of  its 
extensive  acreage,  16  square  miles 
all  told,  is  held  by  truck  farm- , 
ers,  many  of  whom  have  grown; 
prosperous,  even  rich  in  the  business,  and 
by  the  increase  of  land  values.  These 
farms  vary  from  5  to  50  acres  in  ex¬ 
tent,  about  15  acres  being  a  fair  aver¬ 
age.  Many  of  the  residents  are  descen¬ 
dants  of  families  that  have  lived  in  the 
“Neck”  for  generations,  and  are  well- 
known  and  respected.  The  names  of 
Vautier,  Bethel,  Kessler,  Rafferty,  Miles, 
Shetzline,  Young,  Simons  and  a  number  : 
of  others  represent  families  that  have  1 
earned  for  the  Neck  its  reputation  for 
thrift  and  frugality. 

In  view  of  the  promise  of  early  im¬ 
provement  for  the  “Neck,”  an  object  of 
interest  is  the  old  Delaware  and  Schuyl¬ 
kill  canal,  that  connects  the  two  rivers, 
which  was  built  to  usher  in  a  spirit  of 
life  to  the  isolated  section  that  failed 
to  materialize.  The  canal  Is  30  feet 
wide,  and  its  embankments  were  snb- 
i  stantially  built  of  stone  and  covered  with 
!  earth.  It  was  constructed  to  provide  a 
I  cut-off  between  the  two  rivers  for  the 
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canal  boats  that  came  down  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  loaded  with  coal,  and,  incidentally, 
to  transport  the  truck  raised  in  the 
“Neck”  to  market  in  boats.  For  a  time  i 
there  was  a  boom  on  the  canal,  and  the 
stone  platforms,  that  served  for  landing 
places,  at  different  points  along  the 
canal,  were  thriving  with  business.  But 
gradually  it  fell  into  disuse,  and  to-day 
the  canal  is  but  a  ditch,  'filled  with 
greenish,  stagnant  water,  and  splatter- 
docks,  filling  and  emptying  with  the 
river  tides.  There  were  branch  canals 
also  built.  Their  embankments  still  re¬ 
main  '  solid  and  sound,  but  their  best 
use  is  for  footpaths  and  short  cuts 
across  the  meadows.  The  old  canals, 
and  the  ditches  which  they  feed,  serve 
the  purpose,  however,  of  draining  the 
lowlands. 

THE  TYPICAL,  OLD  TAVERNS. 

There  was  one  feature  of  life  in  the 
old  “Neck”  that  has  been  obliterated  by 
other  causes  than  the  encroachment  of 
the  city — the  numerous  old  taverns  that 
thrived  on  the  different  roads.  The 
High  License  law  left  but  two  or  three 
saloons  where  there  were  nearly  as 
many  dozen.  The  Black  Horse  Inn  was 
a  noted  wayfaring  place  at  Twenty-third 
and  Fassyunk  road,  and  five  squares 
farther  down,  at  Twenty-eighth  street, 
a  sub-station  of  the  Twenty-fifth  police 
district  has  been  erected  on  the  site  of 
another  noted  place — the  Old  Stone 
Tavern.  John  Turner’s  inn  at  Rope 
Ferry  road  and  Wheat  Sheaf  lane  was  a 
famous  sporting  place  in  its  day,  and 
at  Point  Breeze,  where  there  are  no 
saloons  to-day.  three  well-known  tav- 
j  eras  did  a  good  business — Lafferty’s,  Riv- 
'  erside  Hotel,  Gilbert’s  Hotel  and  the 
really  ancient  Alhambra,  now  used  as 
J  a  storehouse  and  shortly  to  be  tom  < 
I  down.  The  day  was  when  a  dance  at 
the  Riverside,  and  they  were  frequent, 
would  draw  crowds  from  the  region  for 
*  miles  around.  The  Golden  Star  Hotel 
was  also  located  at  Point  Breeze,  in 
the  gas  works  vicinity.  Nearly  all  these 
old  taverns  were  the  stopping  and 
lounging  places  for  horsemen— and  the 
“Neck”  has  been  famous  for  its  horse¬ 
flesh  and  horsemen. 

Of  all  the  old  taverns,  perhaps  none 
had  more  of  a  history  than  the  Yellow 
House  Hotel,  a  little  frame  building  on 
League  Island  road,  east  of  Broad 
street,  on  the  banks  of  the  canal.  It 
was  built  over  one  hundred  years  ago, 
but  a  part  of  the  original  structure  still 
remains.  Until  the  high  license,  during 
the  greater  part  of  its  existence  of  a 
!  century,  it  was  a  tavern,  and  a  famous 
|  one,  too.  It  was  the  half-way  house  on 
'  the  road  to  League  Island,  one  of  the 
|  boating  stations  on  the  canal,  right  in 
the  heart  of  the  reed  bird  district,  and 
I  with  little  competition.  Consequently, 
'jit  thrived  and  was  notorious  as  a  “spor¬ 
ty”  house  the  country  round. 

It  would  he  a  long  story  to  tell  the 
|  history  of  the  “Neck”  in  its  entirety. 

-  It  has  occupied  a  unique  position  in 
the  county,  and  as  an  integral  part  of 
|  the  city.  But  a  few  years  more  are 
left  for  its  existence,  even  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  semblance  of  its  former  self.  While 
.the  march  of  progress  may  obliterate 
its  distinguishing  features  and  convert 


Tts  truck  farms  and  marshes  int>>  built- 
up  streets  and  city  blocks  it  can.  how¬ 
ever.  never  blot  out  remembrance  of 
this  most  unique  section  of  the  growing 
Philadelphia. 
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PERSONAL  AND  PATRIOTIC  FEEL¬ 
INGS  STIRRER  IP  BY  THE 
CHANGE  FOR  THE  BETTER. 


JUDGE  PENNY  PACKER’S  TALK 


Members  of  the  Besch  and  Bar  Lis¬ 
ten  to  a  Spirited  and  Interesting' 
Historical  Address  and  Then  Ad¬ 
journ  to  Meet  in  n  “Better  Place” 
at  City  Hall. 


The  leave-taking  of  the  old  Common 
Pleas  Court  rooms  at  Sixth  and  Chest¬ 
nut  streets  yesterday  was  made  me¬ 
morable.  It  was  determined  that 
Judge  Pennypacker  should  deliver  an 
address  on  the  associations  of  the  old 
buildings  with  the  administration  of 
justice  for  a  century.  At  10  A.  M.  the 
Bar  assembled  in  Room  C  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  Court  No.  2  on  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  Sixth  and  Chestnut 
streets  and  President  Judge  Plare,  in 
the  presence  of  Judge  Sulzberger  and 
ex-Judges  Jenkins  and  Brewster,  and 
with  Justices  Mitchell  and  Fell,  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  on  the  bench  beside 
him,  announced  that  Judge  Penny- 
packer  would  deliver  an  address  com¬ 
memorative  of  the  historical  associa¬ 
tions  attached  to  the  room  and  build¬ 
ing  they  were  about  to  leave.  Judge 
Pennypacker’s  address  was  as  follows: 

It  is  proper  and  fitting  that  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  No.  2,  in  finally  de-  j 
parting  from  the  building  in  which  its  ; 
sessions  have  for  so  long  a  time  been 
held,  should  recall  the  remarkable  as¬ 
sociations  of  the  venerable  structure. 
The  events  of  human  life  are  neces¬ 
sarily  connected  with  localities.  The  ca¬ 
reer  of  a  man  is  somewhat  influenced  by 
the  house  in  which  he  was  born  and 
the  place  he  calls  home,  and  In  the 
growth  and  development  of  nations, 


sucn  buildings  as  the  Parthenon,  the 
Pyramids,  St.  Peters’,  the  Prinzen  Hof 
at  Delft,  Westminster  Abbey  and  Inde¬ 
pendence  Hall,  about  which  important 
memories  cluster,  become  an  inspira¬ 
tion  for  present  action  and  an  incentive 
for  future  endeavor.  When  we  search 
with  due  diligence  we  find  good  in  ev¬ 
erything  and  sermons  in  stones  and 
bricks. 

IT  WAS  HAMILTON’S  IDEA. 

The  idea  of  the  erection  of  a  hall  for 
the  use  of  the  county  originated- with 
the  celebrated  lawyer,  Andrew  Hamil¬ 
ton,  to  whose  efforts  we  owe  also  the 
State  House.  He,  as  early  as  1736,  se¬ 
cured  the  passage  or  a  resolution  by 
the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  looking 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose. 
The  act  of  February  17,  1762,  provided 
for  a  conveyance  to  the  county  of  a  lot 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Chestnut  streets,  containing  in  front 
on  Chestnut  street  fifty  feet,  and  in 
depth  along  Sixth  street  seventy-three 
feet,  op  which  should  be  erected  within 
twenty  years  a  building  to  be  used  “for 
the  holding  of  courts”  and  as  a  “com¬ 
mon  hall.” 

The  project  was  carried  out  by  two 
funds,  one  raised  by  Mayor  James  Ham¬ 
ilton,  the  other  by  the  sale  of  the  “old 
gaol  and  warehouse”  in  1785.  On  the 
29th  of  March,  1787,  fifteen  feet,  were 
added  to  the  depth  of  the  lot  by  an  act 
of  the  Assembly;  soon  afterward  work 
was  commenced,  and  the  building  was 
completed  in  the  early  part  of  1789,  just 
In  time  to  insure  its  future  fame  and 
importance.  On  the  4th  of  March  of 
that  year  the  Assembly,  acting  by  au¬ 
thority  of  the  representatives  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Philadelphia,  tendered 
to  Congress,  for  the  temporary  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
use  of  the  building  lately  erected  on 
the  State  House  square.  In  the  year 
1790  Congress,  after  a  long  and  some¬ 
what  embittered  struggle,  finally  de¬ 
termined  to  fix  the  location  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  and 
Philadelphia,  mainly  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Robert  Morris  and  much  to 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  of  New 
York,  was  selected  as  the  seat  of  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  intervening  period  of 
*en  years.  On  the  6th  of  December, 
.790,  the  first  Congress,  at  its  third 
session,  met  in  this  building,  the  House 
if  Representatives  on  the  floor  below 
as,  and  the  Senate  in  this  room. 

HOW  IT  WAS  USED  OF  OLD. 

We  are  told  by  a  contemporary:  “The 
Houl*c  of  Representatives  in  session 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  ground  floor, 
upon  a  platform  elevated  three  steps  in 
ascent,  plainly  carpeted,  and  covering 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  area,  with  a 
limited  logea  or  promenade  for  the 
members  and  privileged  persons  and  four 
narrow  desks  between  the  Sixth  street 
windows  for  the  stenographers,  Lloyd, 
Gales,  Callender  and  Duane.  The  Speak-  1 
er's  chair,  without  canopy,  was  of  plain 
leather  and  brass  nails,  facing  the  east, 
at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  western 
wall.  The  first  Speaker  of  the  House  in 
this  city  was  Frederick  Augustus  Muh-  \ 
lenberg,  who,  by  his  portly  person  and 
handsome  rotundity,  literally  filled  the 
chair.  .  His  rubicund  complexion  and 
Oval  face,  hair  full  powdered,  tambored 
satin  vest  of  ample  dimensions,  dark 
blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons  and  a  sonor¬ 
ous  voice,  exercised  by  him  without  ef¬ 
fort  in  putting  the  question,  all  corres¬ 
ponding  in  appearance  and  sound  with 
his  magnificent  name,  and  accompanied 
as  it  was  by  that  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  President,  as  signatures  to  the  laws 
of  the  Union,  all  these  had  an  imposing 
effect  upon  the  inexperienced  auditory 
in  the  gallery,  to  whom  all  was  new 
and  very  strange.  He  was  succeeded 
here  by  Jonathan  Dayton,  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  a  very  tali,  rawboned  figure  of  a 
gentleman,  with  terrific  aspect,  and. 


when  excited,  a  voice  of  thunder. 

JUDGE  MITCHELL’S  DESCRIPTIC 

Judge  Mitchell,  in  his  interestir  _ 
address  upon  the  District  Court,  de¬ 
livered  twenty  years  ago,  says: 

There  was  no  entrance  on  Sixth 
street,  no  partition  between  the  pres¬ 
ent  Quarter  Sessions  room  and  the 
room  of  the  Highway  Department,  and 
no  stairs  at  that  point  leading  to  the 
second  story.  The  entrance  was  on 
Chestnut  street  into  a  vestibule,  thence 
into  a  sort,  of  second  vestibule  or  foyer 
for  spectators,  and  then  a  large  room, 
occupied  during  the  time  the  Congress 
sat  here  after  its  completion  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  stair¬ 
case  to  the  second  story  was  in  the 
vestibule  next,  tc/  Chestnut  street,  and 
led  up  to  a  similar  vestibule,  from 
which  ran  a  broad  entry  southward  to 
the  Senate  chamber,  which  was  the 
present  District  Court  room  No.  1.  The 
space  now  occupied  by  the  District 
Court  room  No.  2,  and  the  witness 
rooms,  lately  the  law  library,  was  di¬ 
vided  into  four  committee  rooms,  two 
on  each  side  of  the  broad  entry  I  have 
mentioned.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
Senate  chamber  wp.s  a  gallery,  attain¬ 
able  only  by  a  steep  spiral  staircase 
leading  up  from  what  has  since  been 
the  east  or  conversation  room  of  the 
law  library.  This  gallery  was  not  a 
part  of  the  original  plan  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  was  put  there  after  the  room 
was  accepted  by  the  Senate.  It  was 
very  close  to  the  ceiling,  narrow,  dark 
and  uncomfortable.  After  the  room 
came  to  be  used  by  the  courts  the  gal¬ 
lery  was  commonly  kept  closed,  as  I 
learn  from  Judge  Coxe,  because  it  be¬ 
came  a  place  of  resort  for  the  hangers- , 
on,' who  frequently  went  to  sleep  and 
snored,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  the 
proceedings.  It  was  finally  removed  in 
1835.  I 

TWO  URCHINS  IN  THE  GALLERY. 

The  late  John  McAllister  used  to  tell 
that  once,  In  his  boyhood  days,  he  and 
another  urchin  found  their  way  Into  this 
gallery  and  sat  down  to  watch  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Senate.  He  and  his 
friend  were  the  only  spectators.  Pres¬ 
ently  Thomas  Jefferson  arose  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Senate  was  about  to 
go  Into  executive  session,  and  that  the 

f;allery  must  be  cleared,  whereupon  the 
wo  boys  to’ok  their  hats  and  departed. 
Those  certainly  were  days  of  simplicity, 
when  the  only  listeners  that  the  debates 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  could 
attract  were  two  errant  urchins  over 
whose  heads  time  hung  heavily. 

The  same  contemporary  authority  we 
have  before  cited  described  the  Senate  in 
this  way: 

“In  a  very  plain  chair,  without  can¬ 
opy,  and  a  small  mahogany  table  before 
him,  festooned  at  the  sides  and  front 
with  green  silk.  Mr.  Adams,  the  ATce- 
President,  presided  as  president  of  the  - 
Senate,  facing  the  north.  Among  the 
thirty  Senators  of  that:  day  there  was 
observed  constantly  during  the  debate' 
the  most  delightful  silence,  the  most 
beautiful  order,  gravity  and  dij 
nlty  of  manner.  They  all  ap 
peared  every  morning  full  powdered 
and  dressed  as  age  or  fancy  might 
suggest  in  the  richest  material.  The 
very  atmosphere  of  the  place  seemed  to 
inspire  wisdom,  mildness  and  condescen¬ 
sion.  Should  any  one  of  them  so  f; 
forget  for  a  moment  as  t'o  be  the  cause 
**  a  protracted  whisper  while  another 
was  addressing  the  Vice-President,  three 
gentle  taps  with  his  silver  pencil  case 
upon  the  table  by  Mr.  Adams  nn-nedi- 
■  ately  restored  everything  to  repose- ana  | 
the  most  respectful  attention. 

HARD  WORDS  4ND  FIGHTS. 

But  there  was  another  side,  to  the  pic¬ 
ture.  William  Maclay,  United  States  | 
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Senator  from  Pennsylvania  m  me  i'irsi 
Congress,  kept  a  journal  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Senate  while  he  sat  with 
them  in  this  room.  Upon  One  occasion 
General  Dickenson  came  and  whispered 
to  him:  “This  clay  the  Treasury  will 
make  another  purchase,  for  Hamilton 
(Alexander)  has  drawn  .i>15,000  from  the 
bank  in  order  to  buy.”  Maclay  com¬ 
placently  adds:  “What  a  damnable  vil¬ 
lain!”  At  another  time  he  gives  ex¬ 
pression  to  this  devout  wish:  "Would 
to  God  this  same  General  Washington 
l.were  in  heaven.” 

Other  stories  of  two  enraged  mem- 
j  bers  beating  each  other  with  pokers 
and  sticks  were  introduced  and  a 
spirited  description  of  the  inaugura- 
i  tion  of  Washington  March  4,  1793, 

1  was  given.  The  subsequent  history  of 
the  building',  the  changes  due  to  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  courts  and  the  names 
of  the  judges  we  re  fully  treated. 

THREATENED  DESTRUCTION. 

Then  the  historian  continued: 

The  venerable  building  has  not  been 
without  its  vicissitudes.  On  the  2Gth  of 
December,  1821,  a  Are,  caused  by  a  de¬ 
fective  flue,  burned  the  northern  part 
of  the  roof  and  injured  the  cupola,  but 
the  activity  of  the  firemen  preserved 
it  from  destruction.  At  one  time  leg¬ 
islation  was  proposed  and  passed  by 
!  one  of  the  Houses  at  Harrisburg  to 
I  tear  down  the  State  House  a.nd  other 
buildings  and  sell  the  ground  for  what 
it  Would  bring  at  auction.  The  act  of 
August  5,  1870,  providing  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  building  commission,  di¬ 
rected  that  this  hall  should  be  removed, 

1  but,  fortunately,  that  part  of  the  act 
has  never  been  carried  into  effect,  and 
was  repealed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

The  hour  for  departure  has  arrived. 
There  Is  a  French  proverb  which  runs, 
that  the  man  who  wears  silk  stockings 
is  careful  about  stepping  into  the  mud. 
It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  No.  2  hitherto 
to  conduct  its  proceedings  amid  sur¬ 
roundings  and  influences  calculated  to 
be  helpful  in  aiding  it  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  rectitude  and  profes¬ 
sional  effort.  In  this  place  these  meas¬ 
ures  were  taken  which  established  the 
1  government  of  the  United  States  upon 
a  firm  basis,  and  started  it  upon  its 
I  wonderful  career  of  development  and 
j  prosperity. 

A  CONSECRATED  PLACE. 

Here  for  the  greater  part  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  the  rights  of  personal  liberty  of 
'  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  were  de¬ 
cided,  and  their  rights  of  property, 
i  since  the  judgments  of  the  District 
Court  were  for  the  most  part  final, were 
determined.  The  tread  of  Washington 
and  Adams  and  Jefferson  had  scarcely 
ceased  to  resound  amid  these  walls  be¬ 
fore  they  began  to  hearken  to  the 
I  learning  of  McKean  and  Sharswood  and 
Hare.  The  eloquence  of  Stockton  and 
Morris,  of  Marshall  and  Boudinot, stren¬ 
uous  and  urgent  about  matters  of 
state  and  finance,  died  away  into  the 
past  only  to  give  place  to  the  eloquence 
!  of  Binney  and  Meredith,  and  McCall, 
and  Brewster,  and  Sheppard,  striving 
for  the  solution  of  abstruse  and  intricate . 
legal  problems,  and  that  of  Reed,  and 
I  Barton,  and  Mann,  and  Cassidy,  con- 
]  tending  over  questions  of  life  and 
i  death.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  end 
1  is  not  yet.  We  depart  with  an  assured 
faith  that  the  people  of  this  efficient 
and  forceful  community,  possessing  as 
they  do  the  sacred  fanes  of  America, 
and  mindful  as  they  are  of  the  im¬ 
portance  and  value  of  such  possession, 
will  see  to  it  that  this  building  is  re¬ 
tained  unchanged  for  the  future  gen- 
i  erations  of  citizens,,  and  that  its  hal: 


lowed  memories  are  carefully  preserved 
and  proudly  cherished. 

After  this  delightful  memorial  ad¬ 
dress  President  Judge  Hare  addressed 
the  bar,  saying  that  all  his  recollec¬ 
tions  and  affections  were  centred 
about  the  court  he  was  about  leaving, 
for  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1841 
and  a  few  days  after  the  expiration  of 
ten  years  from  that  date,  in  1851,  he 
was  sworn  in  as  an  associate  justice 
of  the  court  then  sitting  there,  and 
had  continued  in  the  service  since  that 
time.  He  also  said  that  it  became  his 
duty  to  adjourn  the  court,  not  sine  die, 
but  to  meet  again  in  what  might  be 
said  to  be  a  better  place.  This  re¬ 
mark  was  received  with  laughter  and 
the  court  was  then  adjourned  to  meet 
in  the  City  Hall  at  12  o’clock. 

When  Common  Pleas  Court  No.  1 
opened  in  the  City  Hall  the  judges 
found  beautiful  floral  baskets  awaiting 
them  as  a  gift  from  the  officers  of  the 
court.  Henry  Budd,  Esq.,  made  a 
brief  congratulatory  address  upon  the 
court’s  obtaining  permanent  quarters, 
to  which  Judge  Biddle  briefly  replied. 
In  Court  No.  4  Judge  Arnold  made  a 
brief  address.  In  Court  No.  2  Judge 
Sulzberger  spoke  of  the  new  quarters 
and  hoped  that  the  bar  would  speedily  ■ 
get  as  well  housed  as  the  judges. 

■w&'ir  vi  tr  r  t 
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The  Departure  Decided  Upon 
at  a  Meeting  of  the 
Board. 


COURTS  MOVE  TO  CITY  HALL. 


Judge  Pennypacker  Delivers  an  Els 
torical  Address  Before  Many  Mem 
•bers  of  the  Bench  and 
the  Bar. 


Following  the  removal  of  the  Common  | 
Pleas  Courts  to  the  City  Hall  yesterday, 
the  Judges  decided  the  long-mooted 
question  of  wearing  gowns. 

After  taking  possession  of  their  new 
quarters  the  Board  of  Judges  held  a 
meeting,  and  though  four  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  bench  were  absent  there 
was  sufficient  favor  shown  the  matter 
as  to  admit  of  its  being  authoritatively 
stated  that  the  Judges  on  the  Common 
Pleas  bench  wall  soon  appear  vested  in 
the  dignity  of  gowns. 

The  idea  is  not  a  new  one  by  any 
means,  but  has  been  talked  of 
from  time  to  time  for  several  years. 
With  the  completion  of  the  new  court 
rooms  it  was  thought  the  proper  time 
had  come  to  push  the  question  to  a  de¬ 
cisive  issue. 

The  gowns,  which  will  be  donned 
about  the  beginning  of  October,  are  not 
.  to  be  like  the  academic  gown,  but  more 
like  a  loose  cape,  resting  lightly  on  the 
shoulders  and  not  coming  close  to  the 
throat.  They  will  be  fashioned  some¬ 
thing  like  those  worn  by  the  judges  in 
the  courts  of  England.  The  material  to 
be  used  is  black  silk,  as  those  now  worn 
by  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

“For  a  long  time  there  was  a  feeling 
against  the  gowns  on  the  grounds  that 
they  would  not  be  truly  democratic,  Sav¬ 
oring  too  much  of  the  customs  of  mon¬ 
archical  countries, ’’said  one  of  the  Judges 
last  evening.  “I  think,  however— and  it 
is  a  generally  accepted  opinion  now— 
that  these  ideas  are  fallacious.  Why, 
even  those  bodies  of  men  who  are  par¬ 
ticularly  strong  in  their  expressions 
against  any  foreign  innovations  are  us¬ 
ually  members  of  a  lodge  of  some  kind, 
which  arrays  itself  in  a  magnificent  re¬ 
galia,  like  a  court  attache,  with  as  many 
medals  and  ribbons  on  his  breast  as  if 
he  had  received  one  from  every  poten¬ 
tate  in  the  world.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  Why  a  Judge  should  not  have 
a  uniform  to  .wear  in  the  exercise  of  his 
official  duties,  which  will  distinguish 
him  from  the  others  in  the  court  room.” 


THE  COURTS’  REMOVAL. 


Judge  Pennypacker’s  Historical  Address  j 
Before  Departure.  \ 

The  courts  of  Common  Pleas  were 
moved  yesterday  to  their  new  and  hand- 
’  some  quarters  in  the  City  Hall.  As  the 
rooms  of  Court  No.  2  have  been  located 
:  in  the  building  that  is  full  of  historical 
associations  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  for  over  a 
century  a  more  than  formal  leave-taking 
was  determined  upon.  So  Judge  Penny- 
packer  was  selected  to  deliver  an  ad¬ 
dress,  and  he  was  listened  to  by  his  as¬ 
sociate  Judges  and  all  the  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Philadelphia  bar. 

At  10  o’clock  President  Judge  Hare 
and  Judges  Pennypacker  and  Sulzberger 
took  their  seats  upon  the  bench  and 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mitchell 
and  Fell,  with  ex-Judges  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Jenlcins  and  Brewster  were  in* 


/  q 

vited  to  seats  beside  them.  The  three 
former  had  in  years  past  performed  ju¬ 
dicial  duties  in  this  room. 

JUDGE  PENNYPACKER'S  ADDRESS. 

When  all  had  been  seated.  President 
Judge  Hare  arose  and  formally  announc-'  ■ 
ed  that  Judge  Pennypacker  would  de-i 
liver  an  address  commemorative  of  the  - 
historical  associations  attached  to  the 1 
room  and  building  which  the  court  was 
about  to  leave.  Judge  Pennypacker  then  1 
arose  and  made  the  address,  which  was 
in  part  as  follows: — 

“It  is  proper  and  fitting  that  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  No.  2,  in  finally  de-  .. 
parting  from  the  building  in  which  its 
sessions  have  for  so  long  a  time  been 
held,  should  recall  the  remarkable  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  venerable  structure.  The 
events  of  human  life  are  necessarily 
connected  with  localities.  The  career  . 
of  a  man  is  somewhat  influenced  by  the 
house  in  which  he  was  born  and  the 
place  he  calls  home,  and  in  the  growth  [ 
and  development  of  nations,  such  build-  ! 
logs  as  the  Parthenon,  the  Pyramids,  j 
St.  Peter’s,  the  Prinzen  Hof  at  Delft, 
Westminster  Abbey  and  Independence  j  j 
Hall,  about  which  important  memories) 
cluster,  become  an  inspiration  for  pres-  _ 
ent  action  and  an  incentive  for  future  I  ' 
endeavor.  When  we  search  with  due  I 
diligence  we  find  good  in  everything 
and  sermons  in  stones  and  bricks.” 

IT’S  EARLY  USES. 

Judge  Pennypacker  then  gave  'a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  erection  of  the 
building  and  the  purchase  of  the  lot  on  : 
which  it  stood.  He  also  described  the 
purposes  of  the  new  building,  namely 
the  meeting  places  of  both  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  of  the 
then  young  republic.  Continuing  he! 
said 

“Perhaps  the  most  interesting  event 
in  the  history  of  the  building  was  the  j 
inauguration  of  Washington  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  on  the  4th  of  ! 
March,  1793.  The  oath  of  office  was  ad-  ' 
ministered  to  him  by  Judge  Cushing  in  I 
the  room  in  which  we  are  now  sitting. 

“John  Adams,  the  second  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  inaugurated  here  |  • 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1797.  Here,  too,  i 
was  officially  announced  the  death  of 
Washington,  when  John  Marshall' offered 
a  resolution  that  a  committee,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  one  from  the  Senate,  be 
appointed  to  consider  on  the  most  suit¬ 
able  manner  of  paying  honor  to  the 
memory  of  the  man  first  in  war,  first  in' 
peace  and  first  in  the  hearts-,  of  his 
countrymen,  thus  originated  an  expres-i 
sive  phrase  destined  in  America  nqyer  ' 
to  be  forgotten.  Congress  sat  here  for 
the  last  time  on  the  14th  day  of  May, 
ioOO. 

“The  subsequent  history  of  the  build-,' 
ing  is  less  eventful,  and,  though  cover--  ‘ 
ing  a  period  when  it  would  seem  that 
the  facts  ought  to  be  accessible,  is  in 
reality  much  more  obscure.  It  is  prob¬ 
able,  however,  that  the  United  States 
Courts  and  the  Common  Pleas,  with  its 
accessories,  commenced  their  sessions 
here  soon  after  the  building  was  sur-  I  , 
rendered  by  the  Congress.  The  United  | 
States  Courts  remained  until  September,  I 
1826,  and  from  what  we  know.the  District  I 
Court  held  sessions  here  from  3818  until 
Us_dissolution  in  1875. 


LIST  OF  THE  JUDGES. 

“The  following-  list  of  the  Judges  of 
that  court  while  in  this  building  is  taken 
from  “Martin’s  Bench  and  Bar”:— 

“President  Judges,  Joseph  Hemphill, 
[May  6,  1811;  Joseph  Borden  McKean, 
[Oct.  1,  1818;  Jared  Ingersoll.  March  19, 
[1821;  Moses  Levy,  Dec.  18,  1822;  Joseph 
[Borden  McKean,  March  21,  1825;  Joseph 
[Barnes,  Oct.  24,  1826;  Thomas  McKean, 
j Pettit,  April  22,  1835;  Joel  Jones,  April 

8,  1816;  George  Sharswood,  Feb.  1,  1S48; 

John  Innes  Clark  Hare,  Dec.  1,  1867.  [ 

“Associate  Judges,  Anthony  Simmons,  \ 
May  6,  1811;  Jacob  Sommer,  June  3,  1811; 
Thomas  Sergeant,  Oct.  20,  1814;  Joseph 
Borden  McKean,  March  27,  1817;  Joseph 
Barnes,  Oct.  1,  1818;  Joseph  Borden  Mc¬ 
Kean,  March  17,  1821;  Benjamin  Rawle 
Morgan,  March  29,  1821;  John  Hallowell, 
March  27,  1825;  Charles  Sidney  Coxe, 
Oct.  24,  1826;  Thomas  McKean  Pettit, 
Feb.  16,  1833;  George  McDowell  Stroud, 
March  30,  1835;  Joel  Jones,  April  22,  1835; 
John  King  Findlay,  Feb.  5,  1848;  John 
Innes  Clark  Hare,  Dec.  1,  1851;  Martin 
Russell  Thayer,  March  27,  1869;  James 
Lynd,  Dec.  5,  1870;  James  Tyndale  Mitch¬ 
ell.  Dec.  4,  1871;  Amos  Briggs,  March  25, 
1872. 

"Upon  the  abolition  of  the  District 

Court  and  the  reorganization  of  the 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  the  south 
room  of  the  upper  story  C  and  the  north 
room  D  were  assigned  to  the  Court  oi 
Common  Pleas  No.  2,  and  have  been  oc¬ 
cupied  by  that  court  until  to-day.  The 
Judges  of  No.  2  who  have  sat  here  have 
been: — 

“President  Judge,  John  Innes  Clark 
Hare. 

“Associate  Judges,  James  Tyndale 
Mitchell.  Jan.  4,  1875;  Joseph  T.  Pratt, 
Nov.  Z,  1874;  David  Newlin  Fell,  May  3, 

1877;  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker,  Jan. 

9,  1S89;  Theodore  Finley  Jenkins,  Jan. 

1,  1894;  Mayer  Sulzberger,  Jan.  1,  1895. 

“Three  of  the  Judges  have  gone  from 
this  building  to  the  Supreme  Court  ol 
Pennsylvania— George  Sharswood,  James 
Tyndale  Mitchell  and  David  Newlin  Fell 
—and  perhaps  no  living  American  is  . 
more  widely  respected  among  men  of 
English  speaking  races  for  his  learning 
and  attainments  as  a  jurist  than  the 
President  Judge  of  this  court. 

The  south  room  of  the  lower  floor 
was  used  by  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Ter¬ 
miner  until  the  erection  of  the  brick 
building  on  Sixth  Street  below  Chestnut, 
in  1867,  as  I  am  informed  by  Judge  F. 
Carroll  Brewster;  and  among  the  fa-  - 
mous  murder  eases  tried  there  were 
those  of  Richard  Smith,  Arthur  Spring,  i 
Charles  Larigfeldt  and  that  most  feroci¬ 
ous  of  Philadelphia  murderers.  Anton 
Probst.  The  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
continued  to  hold  its  sessions  in  that 
room  until  its  removal  to  the  Public 
Buildings,  at  Broad  and  Market  Streets, 
July  31,  1391.  From  that  time  until  the  ' 
present,  it  has  been  used  for  jury  trials  ^ 
by  Judges  Craig  Biddle  and  Francois  ' 
Amedee  Bregy,  of  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  No.  1. 

ON  FIRE  IN  1821. 

■  “The  venerable  building  has  not  been 
without  its  vicissitudes.  On  the  26th  of 
December,  1821,  a  fire,  caused  by  a  de¬ 
fective  flue,  burned  the  northern  part  of 
the  roof  and  injured  the  cupola,  but  the 
activity  of  .the  firemen  preserved  it  from 
de»truction. 

!■'  “The  hour  for  departure  <has  arrived 
and  we  depart  with  an  assured  faith  that 
the  people  of  this  efficient  and  forceful 
community,  possessing  as  they  do  the 
sacred  fanes  of  America,  and  mindful 
as  they  are  of  the  importance  and  value 
of  .such  possession,  will  see  to  It  that 
this  building  is  retained  unchanged  for 
the  future  ofclUzens.  and 


that  its  hallowed  memories  are  carefully 
preserved  and  proudly  cherished.” 

Edwin  Shippen  then  moved  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  be  appointed  to  have 
‘  the  most  interesting  address  by  Judge 
Pennypacker  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
members  of  the  bar.”  George  .Tunkin 
moved  that  a  minute  be  made  upon  the 
records  of  the  court  of  the  delivery  of 
the  address  and  the  appointment  of  the 
committee.  These  motions  were  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  to,  and  upon  motion  of 
Samuel  Dickson  the  bar  tendered  its 
thanks  to  Judge  Pennypacker. 

President  Judge  Hare  then  briefly  ad¬ 
dressed  the  bar,  saying  that  all  his  rec¬ 
ollections  and  affections  were  centered 
about  the  building  the  court  was  about 
leaving,  for  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1841  and  a  fell  days  after  the  expiration 
of  ten  years  from  that  date,  in  1851,  he 
was  sworn  in  as  an  associate  Justice  of 
the  court  then  sitting  there  and  had 
continued  in  the  service  since  that  time. 
He  also  said  that  it  became  his  duty  to 
adjourn  the  court,  not  sine  die,  but  to 
meet  again  in  what  might  be  said  to 
be  a  better  place.  This  remark  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  laughter  and  the  court  was 
then  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  City  Hall 
at  12  o’clock. 

When  Common  Pleas  Court  No.  1 
opened  in  the  City  Hall  the  Judges  found 
beautiful  floral  baskets  awaiting  them 
as  a  gift  from  the  officers  of  the  court. 
Henry  Budd  made  a  brief  congratula¬ 
tory  address  upon  the  court’s  obtaining 
permanent  quarters  and  their  beauty,  to 
which  Judge  Biddle  briefly  replied. 

In  Court  No.  4  Judge  Arnold  made  a 
brief  address  at  the  opening  of  the  ses¬ 
sion. 

In  Court  No.  2  Judge  Sulzberger  spoke 
of  the  new  quarters  of  the  Judges  and 
hoped  that  the  bar  would  speedily  get  as 
well  housed  as  they. 
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Scraps  of  Interesting  History  Gleaned 
in  a  Property  Room. 


ODDITIES  OFJHE  EARLY  DRAMA 

Great  Piles  of  Papers  in  the  AVal- 
aut  Street  Theatre  That  Tell 
of  stagie  Life  Early  in 
the  Centnry. 


seeker  to  look  aniotig  tfie  arrives  of  the 
oldest  playhouse,  and  'so  it  is  not  io 
be  wondered  at  that  the  H  alnut  Street 
Theatre,  the  oldest  pl.ayhouse  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  should  have  the  best  of  them. 

There  are  stacks  upon  stacks  of  them 
piled  away  in  the  dust  of  the  old  prop¬ 
erty  room,  together  with  many  other 
relics  of  the  early  days,  when  the  prop¬ 
erty  room  was  furnished  with  a  -ong 
bar,  in  front  of  which  the  men  drank 
Honor  between  the  acts.  The  old  bar 
is  still  there,  but  no  “schooners  have 
past  over  it  for  many  years,  'there  are 
nianr  bundles  of  old  papers  stored  away 
under  it,  however,  and  they  are  full  or 
historv  The  oldest,  set  forth  that  in 
February,  1808,  the  present  theatre  was 
opened  as  a  circus  by  Pepin  &  Bres- 
chard.  It  was  rebuilt  as  a  cirew  and 
theatre  combined  by  Inslee  &  Blake, 
Tamm  tv  21,  1829.  From  the  opening  of 
the  theatre  until  the  early  40’e  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  house  is  unfortunately 
but  meagrely  chronicled,  the  papers  cov¬ 
ering  that  intervals  of  time  having  du- 

apoeared.  ’  _ 

WHAT  OUT  PI.AY  BiTJ^S  SHOW. 

It  is  likely  that  the  house  changed 
hands  frequently  during  that  time,  and 
that  it  was  very  often  closed  for  sea- 
sons  at  a  time.  In  1841,  however,  it  I 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  a  very  prosperons 
existence.  One  of  the  play-bills  of  that 
vear  illustrates  the  custom  prevalent 
among  managers  at  that  time',  to  bid 
for  the  patronage  of  the  working  elasses. 
Under  date  of  January  23,  1841.  Alan 
ajrer  Dinnemore  announces  in  very  large 
tvne  the  presentation  of  the  drama  Car¬ 
penter  of  Rouen.”  And  in  type  even 
larger  he  throws  out.  this  fetching 
“Notice1  To  the  mechanic  and  work¬ 
ingman!  A  hard-handed  mechanic 
proves  the  conqueror  of  the  tyrant.  A 
carpenter  the  avenger  of  his  country  * 
wrongs!"  The  bait  seems  to  have  been 
greedily  swallowed  by  the  workingmen, 
for  the  ulay  enjoyed  the  unprecedented 
run  of  eight  consecutive  nights. 

The  bills  for  the  next  two  or  three 
weeks  show  that  the  fire  companies  oi 
the  city’s  volunteer  department,  witu 
their  customary  spirit  of ,  rivalry,  had 
vied  with  each  other  in  holding  benefits 
at  the  theatre.  One  night  the  bill  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Schuylkill  Hose  Com¬ 
pany  had  bought  up  the  entire  house, 
and  the  next  night  the  same  announce¬ 
ment  was  made,  except  that  it .  was  the 
Kensington  Hose  Company  “lis15ilf 
So  it  went  on  through  the  entire  list  ot 
fire  companies.  On  these 
“Firemen's  Songs"and  “Firemen  s  Horn¬ 
pipes”  were  introduced  between  the  acts, 
and  there  were  addresses  by  the  actors 
in  eulogy  of  the  fire  laddies. 

The  programme! for  the  night  of  1  eh 
uarv  23.  1S41.  is  interesting  as  lllustr.-- 
ting  the  custom  of  presenting  a  moot - 
and-thunder  drama  with  a  farce  after _it 
to  take  the  bad  taste  of  it  away-  d> 
that  night  the  bills  announce  Ihe  Tale 
of  Blood,  or  the  Idiot  Avenger,  to  be 
followed  by  the  laughaole  farce,  A 
Good-Looking  Fellow  with  a  BomAr 
Nose.”  On  the  night  of  Mar  k  L  Sir. 
Booth  made  his  first  apnearance  at  the 
theatre  in  “Richard  III,  and  on 
4  he  nlayed  ‘Hamlet.”  On  each  ' 

sion  the  tragedy,  was  followed  by  tb. 


e-iven  without  a  jolly  riong.  or  a  hi tak- 
down  to  follow  it,  that  tS^l 
might  so  home  to  bed  in  a  piopei  namt 
of  mind  to  banish  bad  di-eains  begot  o 
too  vivid  a  recollection  of  the  fir.  I 
of  the  entertainment. 

SCRAPS  OF  01,0  HISTORY. 

The  old  play-bill  is  full  of  much  in¬ 
teresting  matter  that  is  .  not.  set-down 
in  history,  although  it  is  the  stuff  thn 
makes  history,  chronicling,  as  it  &><>« 
the  early  doings  of  many  mighty  men, 
and  setting  forth  the  progress  ot  a  gie^t 
citv,  no  less  titan  the  growth  of  the 
drama.  To  find  these  interesting  old 

documents  it  is  quite  natural  for  Oie 
'  ' 


To  the  raoaem  ineuire-goer  rm  — ^ 
than  to  the  antiquarian  there  ns  interest 
in  every  line  of  a  tattered  and  tirnc- 
bhirr«l  P'lay-bill.  It  tells  the  canons 
first-nighter  of  these  fin  de  siecle  days 
what  manner  of  man  he  was  who  fiist 
held  it  in  his  hand,  when  the  ink  upon 
it  was  still  damp  and  fresh.  L  is  iiiU 
of  rips  and  odd  creases,  P£>bab) ^ 
cause"  the  spectator  who  held  it  w  hife; 
the  play'Sveirf  on  before  him  could  wot 
help  clenching  his  hands  vet  nnpoten 
rage  at  the  dastardliness  of  the  villain,  < 
it  may  be  that  the  printing  is  strangely 
blurred  by  sympathetic  tears  ior  the 
sufferings  of  the  heroine.  ,, 

Every  old  play  bill  may  not  show  all 
these  things,  but  most  of  them  do  show 
the  prevailing  taste  for  melodrama  of 
the  highly  sensational  order,  and  farces 
of  th/most  rollicking  kind  Hie  great 
tragedies  of  the  immortal  Shakespeare, 
and  the  good  old  English  comedies,  that 
still  live,  were  appreciated  l^t  ae  muc 
in  those  davs,  ot  course,  as  they  are 
now  but  the  melodrama  appeared  most 
fluently  on  the  bills,  with  the  farce  as 
aif  after-piece.  The  tragedy  was  never 
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I  same  "laughable  fate*'."  A  'fooTS? 
to  the  programme  of  May  19  informs 
J  the  audience'  that  the  star.  Mr.  A. 
j  Addams,  will  not  appear  because  of  .in- 
|  disposition,  ‘'having  been  suffering  Sv'lth 
bilious  fever  during  the  past  week.” 
This  bulletin  is  dated  May  17  and  'fb 
it  !s  added,  under  date  of  May  18:  “P. 

S.  Dr.  Bunting  is  of  opinion  that  Mr,  | 
Addams  may  venture  to  act  Thursday.”  ; 
The  sequel  showed  Dr.  Bunting’s  opin¬ 
ion  to  be  of  some  value,  for  Mr.  Addams  [ 
did  act  on  the  following  Thursday,  play-  i 
ing  Damon  in  “Damon  and  Pythias.” 

TRAGEDY  AND  COMEDY  MIXED. 

I  J.  R.  Scott  was  billed  in  big  letters  to 
play  in  “Ugolino,  or  Innocence  Condemn¬ 
ed,*’  on  the  night  of  .Tune  6,  after  which 
J.  Sanford  and  his  pupil.  Master  Rosten, 
will  sing  “Jim  Along  Josey”  and  dance 
the  Grape-Vine  Twist  and  a  Squash  Hol¬ 
low  plorppme.”  “School  for  Scandal!” 
was  presented  oh,  .Tube  26,  with  J.  E. 
Murdock  as  Charles  Surface,  and  be-, 
tween  the  acts  Mr.  Murdock  recited  the 
speech  of  the  elder  Adams,  ui-ging  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Two  nights  later  there  was  a  benefit 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ,T.  S.  Charles,  upon 
which  occasion  a  very  generous  bill  was 
presented.  There  were  two  farces  and 
a  melodrama.  The  local  firemen  seem 
to  have  been  most  faithful  patrons  of 
the  drama  in  those  days,  for  on  this 
occasion,  in  addition  to  the  three  plays, 
there  was  ’an  address  to  the  firemen, 
and  the  Robert  Morris  hose  carriage 
was  exhibited  upon  the  stage. 

]  About  this  time  the  theatre-goer  was 
treated  to  a  considerable  novelty  in  the 
arrival  on  American  shores  of  Signor 
Hervio  Nano,  “the  great  metempsycho- 
sian  artist."  Signor  Nano  was  first 
i  booked  at  the  Walnut,  in  the  “Gnome- 
Fly,”  spoken  of  on  the  bills  as  “a  new, 
bizarre  flight  of  fancy,”  which  gave  the 
!  star  an  opportunity  to  assume  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  gnome,  a  baboon  and  a  fly. 
He  had  a  run  of  over  a  week,  present¬ 
ing  two  other  plays,  evidently  written 
I  around  him,  for  t  hey  are  down  on  the 
bills  as  “Jack  Robinson  and  His  Mon-, 
key,”  and  “The  Shipwreck,  or  the  Ape 
of  the  Island.”  In  these  three  novel 
pieces  the  artist,  either  in  the  role;  of:, 
Ifly  or  ape,  displayed  unusual  intelli- 1 
[gence,  rescuing  the  heroine  from  the  en-  j 
(chanted  Dalace.  or  saving  the  hero  from  i 

death  at  the  hands  of  cannibals,  with 
the  same  facility  that  characterized  his 
performance  of  a  grotesque  dance  just 
i  before  the  final  curtain,  whefF  the  vil¬ 
lain,  having  met  his  just  delerts,  the 
Hero  and  heroine  began  to  live  Sappily. 

WHEN  CONNOR  PLAYED  FOR  SAILORS. 

“It  would  appear  that  about  this  time 
the  port  of  Philadelphia  witnessed  the,'* 
arrival  of  a  great  man-of-war, -or,  prob- 
abh  several  of  them,  for  on  the  night 
w  ,  \V  1841.  the  management  of  the 
VYalnut  Street  Theatre  made  a  strong 
bid  tor  the  patronage  of  the  aallormen. 
la.  S.  Connor,  who  was  enjoying  the 
lion  $  share  of  the  plaudits  of  the  ’Wal¬ 
nut  s  clientele  at  that  time,  was  given 
a  benefit  on  that  night.  The  play  bill 
was  especially  elaborate,  having  at.  the 
top  a  crude  drawing  of  a  jolly  sailor  man 
and  an  earnest  card  of  invitation  under 
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ppm  ig-H  - 

“For  the  benefit  of  Jack  Junk,  alias 
Ned  Connor,  who  thus  invites  all  brother 
tare  in  port  on  board  to-night.  Ship¬ 
mates,  you  are  requested  to  get  under 
weigh  with  pilots  and  stores  at  7  P.  M., 
'  that  yen  may  be  sure  to  secure  comfort¬ 
able  berths  and  sound  anchorage.  Mus¬ 
ter  all  hands  at  the  American  Theatre, 
now  lying  at  her  moorings,  Walnut 
street.  • 

Yours  on  a  lee  shore. 

“.TACIC  JUNK.-  -ALIAS  NED  CONNOR.” 

“P,  S.  Don’t  forget  to  convoy  sweet¬ 
hearts  and  wives”’ 

Connor  played  the  title  role  in  the 
romantic  drama,  “Wallace,  the  Hero  of 
Scotland.”  Between  the  acts,  of  course, 
there  was  the  inevitable  sailors'  hornpipe 
and  a  nautical  song  or  two. 

JOHN  BROUGHAM’S  GREAT  FEAT. 

Among  the  Walnut’s  files  of  old  play¬ 
bills  there  its  one  very  interesting  relic 
of  the  old  National  Amphitheatre,  which 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Conti¬ 
nental  Hotel.  It  records  a  “theatrical 
excursion  party,”  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  It  is  headed:  “Start¬ 
ling  Novelty!”  and  goes  on  to  say  that 
'‘the  great  actor,  John  Brougham,  will 
play  in  two  different  cities,  100  miles 
apart,  on  the  same  night.  Thursday, 
November  13,  1856.”  Only  25  certifi¬ 
cates  of  subscription  were  sold,  at  $10 
each,  and  the  holder  of  a  certificate  en¬ 
joyed  the  following  lengthy  programme: 

New  York,  at  7  P.  M.,  in  the  Bow¬ 
ery  Theatre,  Mr.  Brougham  as  Tactic 
in  "The  Stage-Struck  Irishman.”  At 
|  7.40  the  excursionists  took  carriages  at 
i  the  stage  door  and  caught  the  train  to 
Philadelphia,  at  7.50.  Arriving  at  the 
Kensington  depot  at  10.15,  the  excur- 
siouists  were  driven  in  carriages  to  the 
National  Amphitheatre,  where  they  were 
given  box-seats  to  witness  “the  great 
original  aboriginal  play,  ‘Pocahontas,  or 
the  Gentle ,  Savage,’  ”  in  which  Mr. 
Brougham  took  the  part  of  Powhatan. 
There  was  a  banquet  to  the  excursionists 
|  at  the  Girard  House  after  the  play,  and 
they  again  boarded  the  train,  arriving  in 
New  York  at  4  A.  M. 


The  Ancient  Village  Near  Broad  and 
Locust  Streets, 


IN  THE  SKY-SCRAPERS’ SHADOW 


Spot  Where  the  Dying:  Sweetheart 
of  Longfellow’s  “Evangeline” 
Was  Foniid — McDermott’s  Tav- 


ern  and  tiie  Old  Almslionse. 


Very  few  of  the  many  thousands  of 
people  whose  business  takes  them  daily 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Broad  and  Lo¬ 
cust  streets  know  of  the  peculiar  dis¬ 
tinction  which,  during  the  progress  ffcd 
growth  of  the  city  from  its  founding  to 
the  present  day,  has  accrued  to  that  ter¬ 
ritory,  bounded  by  Locust,  Walnut, 
Broad  and  Juniper  streets.  There  is 
probably  nowhere  else  in  the  entire  city 
a  locality  so  slow  in  development,  or  so 
full  of  interesting  old-fashioned  remind¬ 
ers  of  the  old  days  as  this  is.  And  yet 
these  peculiarities  of  the  neighborhood 
are  not  apparent  at  once  to  the  casual 
observer,  for  one  has  to  look  closely  to 
find  them. 

To  the  curious  antiquarian,  standing 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Hotel  Belle¬ 
vue.  -with  an  unobstructed  view  to  the 
east  on  Walnut  street,  and  to  the  south 
on  Broad  street,  the  block  bounded  by 
those  two  streets  suggests  nothing  but  the 
ordinary  eommon-plaeeness  of  modem 
architecture.  The  buildings  on  these  two 
fronts  are  not  by  any  means  as  new  as 
the  sky-scraping  structures  that  frown 
'down  upon  them  from  neighboring 
streets;  'neither  arc  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  so  old  as  to  excite  comment  on 
that  score.  They  are  decidedly  unin¬ 
teresting  in  their  mediocrity.  The  Locust 
street  front  is  a  trifle  older  in  appear¬ 
ance  than  the  other  two,  but  the  curious 
observer  must  first  pass  around  the 
Philadelphia  Library  property,  at  the 
corner  of  Juniper  and  Locust  streets, 
and  walk  up  Juniper  to  a  point  midway 
between  Locust  and  Walnut  streets,  be¬ 
fore  realizing  the  great  peculiarity  of 
the  block. 

At  this  midway  point  two  old-fashion¬ 
ed  houses,  Nos.  204  and  206  South 
'  Juniper  street,  stand  between  the  heel 
of  the  Library  grounds  and  a  small 
coprt,  running  into  the  centre  of  the 
block.  This  narrow  thoroughfare  is  L- 
shaped,  the  other  end  finding  an  outlet 
into  Walnut  street  along  the  west  wall 
of  the  Hamilton  Hotel.  At  the  angle 
of  the  L  there  is  a  large  stretch  of  waste 
ground,  85x45  feet,  extending  south  to¬ 
ward  Locust  street,  to  a  point  directly  in 
the  rear  of  the  building  bn  Broad  street  J 
occupied  by  the  Society  to  Protect  LEU-  I 
dren  from  Cruelty.  A  high  wall  here  j 
blocks  off  further  progress,  and  makes 
a  cul  de  sac  of  what  may  at  one  time 
have  been  a  thoroughfare. 

RELIC  OF  THE  ANCIENT  VILLAGE. 

There  are  many  of  the  old  residents 
who  incline  to  the  belief  that  this  area 
was  never  a  thoroughfare,  but  that  it 
is  simply  a  . relic,  with  the  two  old  houses 
near  it,  of  the  queer  little  settlement 
that  existed  there  for  a  century  and  a 
half.  ..These  “oldest  living  inhabitants 
remember  very  well  the  little  cluster  of 
small  houses — some  30  or  40,  of  them 
which  stood  around  the  lour 
hollow  square,  or  common,  at  this  point, 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  tne  city 
proper  as  “the  village.” 

Philadelphia’s  historians  are  etranguj 
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'  silent  as  to  the  origin  and  growth  of 
this  community,  which  was  undoubtedly 
a  considerable  factor  in'  the  making  of 
the  city’s  history  long  before  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War.  Private  records  show 
i  that  the  little  settlement  was  at  least 
worthy  of  notice  for  the  fervent  patriot¬ 
ism  of  its  people.  During  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  every  able-bodied  villager  “w;ent  for 
a  soldier,”  and  there  was  not  a  single 
Tory  among  them.  The  same  is  true  cf 
the  war  of  1812,  and  in  1845,  when 
j  Major  General  Robert  Patterson  moved 
into  a  new  and  handsome  mansion  at 
1  Thirteenth  and  Locust  streets,  the  vil¬ 
lagers  to  a  man  followed  him  to  the 
Mexican  War.  There  a  great  many  of 
them  died,  and  the  village  they  left 
behind  them  began  to  feel  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  city’s  progressive  move¬ 
ment. 

The  quaint  clustered  houses  which  had 
been  allowed  to  stand  unmolested  for 
perhaps  n  century  while  the  city  spread 
out  in  all  directions  around  them  were 
finally  razed  to  the  ground,  one  after 
the  other,  and  more  modern  dwellings 
were  erected  in  their  stead.  These  for 
the  most  part  are  still  standing, 'for.  the 
atmosphere  of  immunity  from  the  march 
of  progress,  which  characterized  Ibe  old 
village;  still  seems  to  hover  over  its  site,  , 
This  peculiarity,  more  than  anything  I 
else,  makes  that  section  of  the 1  pres-  | 
eut  great  city  a  subject  of  in¬ 
terest.  The  supercilious  New  Yorker  1 
who  delights  in  humorous* references  to 
the  slowness  of  Philadelphia  might  say 
that  the  old  village  was  the  birth  place 
of  that  same  alleged  slowness  and 
sleepy  inactivity. 

A  CULTIVATED  SLEEPY  HOLLOW. 

That  the  village  really  was  a  Sleepy 
Hollow  may  be  argued  from  the  utter 
absence  in  the  published  histories  of 
the  city  of  any  record  of  the  doings  of 
the  villagers.  The  little  settlement  was 
quiet  and  law-abiding  in  times  of  peace, 
and  in  times  of  war  it  was,  necessarily, 
.even1  more  quiet;  - because,  as  has  been 
said;  the  major ’  part  of  the  population 
was  then  abroad  with  the  army. 

The  villagers,  it  be  understood,  were 
not  of  “the  uneducated  working  class.” 
Some  of  the  best  families  of  the  city 
made  their  homes  there  from  the  found- 
!  ing  of  the  settlement  to  its  passing  out 
of  existence.  Among  them  were  the 
Reeses,  Hamiltojls,  Baums,  Benners, 
Hutchinsons.  Prices.  Griffiths,  Mourilces, 
Fursts,  Adams,  Cooks,  Daniels  and  Gil¬ 
christs.  These  families,  and  many  pthers 
of  less  renown,  passed  their  quiet  lives 
there,  and  by  their  general  good  beha¬ 
vior  made  the  policeman’s  lot  a  happy 
and  a  sleepy  one.  Old  Bill  Blandford,  of 
the  City  Hall  watch,  whom  many  old-  ! 
timers  still  remember,  had  very  little 
to  do  but  exercise  his  stentorian  voice 
in  crying  the  hour  and  the  state  of  the  j 
weather. 

The  chief  dissipation  of  the  villagers  j 
seems  to  have  been  their  vigorous  cele- ' 
bration  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  sun  beyond  the  city 
proper  on  each  succeeding  Independence! 
Day  morning  was  greeted  with  a  royal 
salute  by  Colonel  Murphy’s  or  Colonel 
Baker's  battery.  Election  day,  so  stormy 
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ON  THIRTEENTH  STREET. 


THE  OLD  CATHOLIC  CEMETERY 


N 


THE  ONLY  REMAINING  HOUSES  OF  “THE  VILLAGE. 


in  the  other  portions  of  the  city,  saw 
do  quarreling  there,  for  there  was  noth- 


I]  ihg  to  incite  a  political  disturbance,  as 
the  village  cast  a  solid  vote  for  Jack- 
son.  A  Whig  was  unknown  there. 

Occasionally  old  Bill  Blandfom  was 
called  upon  t<? ,  assist  a  jovial  villager  to 


nus  home;  alter  a  night  McDermott's 
tavern,  which  ■stood  just  over  the  border 
at  Thirteenth  and  Locust  streets.  This 
was  a  famous  hostelry,  built  entirely 
of  wood  and  painted  a  vivid  blue.  Over 
the  door  hung  a  sign,  which  read: 


I,  William  McDermott,  I  lire  here, 
I  sell  good  porter,  ale  and  beer,  . 
I’ve  made  my  sign  a  little  wider, 
To  let  you  know  I  sell  good  cider. 


McDermott’s  tavern,  however,  was 
not  built  until  late  in  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  and  not  long  before  the  village 
lost  its  identity.  Up  to  the  early  ’30s 
there  were  but  few  pretentious  houses 
within  several  blocks  of  the  village  on 
either  side.  In  180£  a  handsome  new 
mansion  was  built  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  village’s  eastern  boundary. 
This  house,  which  is  still  standing  at 
No.  249  South  Tenth  street,  was  thought 
at  the  time  to  be  a  sign  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  dissolution  of  the  little  settlement; 
but,  strange  to  say,  although  the  budd¬ 
ing  operations  continued,  and  the  city 
spread  in  every  direction  about  the  vil¬ 
lage.  the  latter  was  not  disturbed. 

WHERE  THE  OLD  ALMSHOUSB  STOOD. 

Up  ' to  the  time  of  the  building  of  the 
present  Tenth  street  house  the  nearest 
building  to  the  village  was  the  old  Alms¬ 
house,  or  “bettering  house,”  which  occu¬ 
pied  the  entire  block  bounded  by  Tenth, 
Eleventh,  Spruce  and  Pine  streets.  This 
building  was  opened  in  1767,  and  it  was 
(here  that  Longfellow’s  “Evangeline” 
found  her  dying  sweetheart,  and  here, 
too,  she  is  supposed  to  have  died.  In 
the  rear  of  the  almshouse,  and  connected 
with  it  by  a  narrow  lane,  lay  the  old 
Catholic  cemetery  of  St.  Mary’s  Church. 
In  this  quiet  city  of  the  dead,  according 
to  the  belief  of  many 

“Side  by  side,  in  their  nameless  graves,  the 
lovers  are  sleeping."  ■■  ■ 

Here,  too,  were  buried  several  F  rench 
officers  of  the  Revolutionary  army.  A 
i  portion  of  the  old  graveyard  is  still  to 
be  seen  along  the  north  side  of  St. 
Luke’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  on 
Thirteenth  street  below  Spruce,  and  run¬ 
ning  through  to  Juniper.  But  it  is  in  a 
sad  condition  of  neglect,  and  the  few 
tombstones  still  standing  have  been  bad¬ 
ly  defaced  by  the  children  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  who  were  permitted  to  use  the 
place  as  a  playground  some  years  ago. 
The  old  lane  which  led  from  the  alms¬ 
house  to  the  cemetery  may  still  be 
traced  in  the  several  small  courts  that 
run  in  a  direct  line  between  the  two 
points. 

From  the  back  of  the  old  almshouse* 
property,  on  Eleventh  street,  Hunter’s 
row  runs  to  Quince  street,  and  is  therei 
1  blocked  by  the  buildings'  on  Twelfth 
street.  On  the  west  side  of  Twelfth 
street,  in  a  direct  line  with  Hunter’s 
row,  Budd  street  begins,  and  runs  unin¬ 
terruptedly  to  the  gate  of  the  cemetery. 

The  almshouse  and  the  cemetery,  how- 
j  ever,  had  no  connection  with  the  village.!’ 
The  only  existing  reminders  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  the  two  old-fashioned  houses  on 
Juniper  street  and  the  broad  court  be- 


nmff  therm  Vhe  twin  bouses  are  oi  [i 
brick,  solidly  built,  and  two  and  a  half 
stories!  .high,  with  quaint  sloping  roofs, 
and  gables.  The  houses  as  they  now 
stand  are  exact  specimens  of  the  little 
village  domiciles  of  a  century  ago,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  kitchen  in  the  rear  and  a 
bedroom  above  it  ate  of  modern  build, 
tacked  on  to  the  original  structure.  The 
latter  comprised  but  three  rooms,  built 
one  above  the  other. 
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Trademarks  That  Frequently  Meant 
Safety  for  Houses. 

MEANING  OF  MANY  AN  OLD  SIGN 

ClSsped  Hands  of  the  Ccntril.u- 
tionship — The  Little  Green  Tree 
That  Signified  a  Serious  Dia¬ 
ls  Hite-Other  Devices. 


Upon  the  weather-beaten  fronts  of 
n.any  of  the  older  dwelling  houses  in 
Philadelphia  there  may  still  be  scon  the 
ancient  signs  or  trademarks  of  the  early 
file  insurance  companies.  They  arc  cur 
ious-looking  devices,  resembling  the  coats 
of  arms  of  the  trade  guilds  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages,  but  utterly  lacking  the  ancient 
mottoes  which  would  have  explained  the 
reason  for  their  existence 

Usually  these  signs  or  plates  are  riv- 
ited  to  the  centre  of  the  front  wall  of  the 
building  they  adorn,  although  at  rimes 
they  are  fastened  in  less  conspicuous  po¬ 
sitions,  directly  under  the  eaves. 

All  of  these  marks  came  into  use  and 
had  their  value  under  the  volunteer  fire 
department  system.  The  original  insur¬ 
ance  companies  being  mutual  organiza¬ 
tions,  in  many  cases  affiliated  with  the 
various  hose  and  engine  companies,  it 
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Naturally  followed  that  the  members  of 
the  latter  would  exercise  particular  care 
In  saving  a  building,  the  destruction  tot 
Which  by  lire  would  entail  loss  to  tbfir 
kwn  organizations.  t 

The  oldest  and  most  striking  of  these 
lesigns  represents  four  hands,  each 
grasping  another’s:  wrist,  as  children 
Clasp  wrists  when  they  play  Carry  My 
Lady  to  London.”  This  is  the  mark  of 
the  oldest  fire  insurance  company  m 
Pennsylvania,  “The  Philadelphia  C'on- 
tributionehip  for  the  Insurance  of 
Houses  from  Loss  by  Fire.’  The  Lon- 
tributionship,”  as  it  is  usually  known, 
was  organized  in  1752,  and  had  James 
Hamilton,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  ot 
the  Province,  and  Benjamin  1  rank  tin, 
among  its  founders.  The  originators  evi¬ 
dently  patterned  their  organization  upon 
the  first  associated  fire  insurance  corn-  : 
jnany  organised  in  London,  which  came  , 
[into  being  in  1698,  under  the  title  of 


“The  Amicable  Contributionship  and 
Hand-in-Hand  Fire  Office,”  and  had  for 
its  badge  the  emblem  of  the  four  unitec. 
hands  adopted  half  a  century  later  by 
the  Philadelphia  association. 

THE  "GREEN  TBEE'S”  ODD  ORIGIN. 

Another  mark  is  that  of  the  green 
tree,  the  device  of  “The  Mutual  As¬ 
surance  Company  for  Insuring  Houses 
from  Lose  by  Fire,”  an  organization 
which  resulted  from  a  dispute  amcm^g 
the  members  of  the  “Gontributionship. 

It  is  recorded  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Eighteenth  century  a  house  belong¬ 
ing  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  latter 
organization  caught  fire  from  a  burning 
shade  tree  standing  in  front  of  it.  .The 
volunteer  firemen,  with  the  primitive 
methods  then  in  vogue,  had  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  fighting  the  blaze,  and  the  offi-  : 
eers'of  the  insurance  company  thereupon 
determined  to  demand  an  additional  pre¬ 
mium  on  buildings  in  contiguity  to  in¬ 
flammable  trees.  There  were  more 
shade  trees  in  Philadelphia  then  in 
proportion  to  its  size  than*  there  are  now, 
and"  many  of  the  Contributors,  who  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  foliage  before  their  homes, 
objected  strenuously  to  the  new  arrange¬ 


ment  Their  objections  having  proved  | 


futile,  they  organized  an  association  of 
I  their  own  in  1784,  The  green  tree, 
therefore,  commemorates  a  dispute  that 
has  been  forgotten  by  almost  everybody 
except  the  antiquarians. 

The  Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia 
adopted  as  its  mark  a  fire-plug  some¬ 
what  resembling  an  inverted  peck  mea¬ 
sure,  about  which  was  a  coil  of  hose, 
and  which  bore  the  letters  F .  A.  Tue 
history  of  this  organization  is  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  the  Volunteer 
Fire  Department  in  this  city. 

THE  FIRE  DADDIES  FEED  OUT. 

It  is  Well  remembered  that  the  various 
hose  and  engine  companies  in  the  good 
old  days  did  not  work  together  in  dove- 
like  harmony.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  constantly  entering  into  disputes, 
and  at  times  indulged  in  the  pastime  ot 
fighting  each  other  when  they  should 
have  been  fighting  the  flames.  In  order 


to  establish  a  tribunal  to  determine  such 
disputes  the  Fire  Association  was  form¬ 
ed  in  1813.  It  was  composed  of  hose 
companies  exclusively,  and  in  addition 
to  the  object  already  mentioned  had 
in  view  the  maintenance  of  a  fund  that 
should  insure  the  permanency  of  the 
companies  interested.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  "of  fire  insurance  in  this  organiza¬ 
tion.  which,  however,  gave  rise  to  a  new 
association  in  1817,  under  the  same  title, 
that  was  composed  of  both  hose  and  en¬ 
gine  companies,  and  which  a  year  later 
engaged  iu  the  fire  insurance  business. 

|  Each  member  of  the  companies  in  the 

I  association  could  insure  at  five  per  cent. 


Jess  than  non-members,  and  the  asso¬ 
ciation  could  grant  relief  to  any  of  the' 
associated  companies  in  need  of  it.  Each 
t  company  pledged  its  faith  to  maintain 

suitable  apparatus  and  would  forfeit  it# 
rights  if  it  went  out  of  active  service. 

UNITED  FIREMEN’S  DEVICE. 

The  United  Firemen’s  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  chartered  in  18(50,  was  also  com¬ 
posed  of  members  of  the  volunteer  fire 
department,  who  were  alone  permitted 
to  be  its  beneficiaries.  _  They  adopted  as 
their  mark  an  oval  sign  bearing  an  re¬ 
lief  a  representation  of  an  old-fashioned 
fire  engine,  above  which  appeared  the 
name  of  the  company,  with  the  number 
of  the  policy  underneath.  It  was  after- 
ward  made  a  general  company,  and  lika 
the  others  mentioned  is  still  in  existence. 

Some  of  the  more  modem  companies 
had  house  signs,  such  as  the  Lumber¬ 
man’s  Insurance  Company,  that  used  a 
mark  representing  four  pieces  of  crossed 
lumber;  but  of  recent  years  the  use  of 
these  signs  has  been  practically  aban¬ 
doned.  Now  and  then,  however,  some 
policy-holder  demands  a  mark  set  upon 
his  building,  one  of  such  giving  as  his 
reason  that  no  one  having  a  grudge 
against  him  would  burn  his  house  down, 
as  the  sign  would  show  that  the  occupant 
would  not  lose  the  entire  value  ot  Ms 
dwelling  if  destroyed.  .  ‘ 

Out  in  the  country,  however,  insur¬ 
ance  agents  sometimes  use  signs  at  tn» 
present  time  to  mark  the  homes  of  those 
insured  in  their  respective 
and  to  advertise  the  latter.  These 
simply  tin  plates,  each  bearing  the  name 
of  the  company. 

Colonial  bouses  are  so  numerous  that 
they  do  not  get  much  notice  from  the 
natives  out  in  Germantown;  but  there 
is  a  yellow-pebble-dashed  Colonial  house 
at  the  corner  of  Germantown  avenue 
and  Walnut  lane  that  has  attracted 
'much  attention  lately.  The  property  I 
can  only  be  traced  back  in*the  deeds  to  i 
1783,  but  the  house  was  certainty  built 
before  the  revolution,  for  a  skirmish, 
which  left  the  marks  of  bayonet  thrusts 
on  the  interior  walls  and  blood  stains 
on  tue  floors,  was  one  of  the  incidents  j 

fof  the  battle  of  Germantown.  Dr.  Shin- 
pen,  a  still  weii-remembered  Philadel¬ 
phian,  lived  there  a  long  time.  In  the 
old  house  were  held  the  meetings  which 
culminated  in  the  starting  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Germantown. 
Dr.  Blair  was  then  tenant  of  the  house, 
and  he  started  the  church.  The  house, 
too,  was  the  birthplace  of  Lafayette 
College,  at  Easton.  Here  the  Rev.  Dr.  j 
George  Junkin  conducted  a  manual 
labor  school;  the  students  made  trunks 
j  and  packing  boxes  and  cultivated  the 
farm  of  42  acres,  attached  to  the  build 
ing.  The  school  was  not  a  success,  so 
president,  faculty  and  many  of  the 
students  went  to  Easton  and  started 
the  college,  which  has  since  proved  such 
a  marked  success.  The  Doctor  was  a 
man  of  great  force  of  character  and  had 
pre-eminently  the  courage  of  his  convi^g 
tions.  It  was  he  who  hauled  down  the 
rebel  flag  that  the  students  of  the  college 
at  Lexington.  Va„  had  raised,  and 
burned  it  in  their  presence.  He  had  two 
sons-in-law  in  the  rebel  army— Stonewall 
pihckson  and  Colonel  Preston — but  he 
W^lthiinself  intensely  loyal. 
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The  Philadel 
phia  Library 


A  HISTORY  OF  ONE  OF 

. 

THE  MOST  REMARK- 
ABLE  COLLECTIONS 


IN  THE  WORLD. 


The  free  library  movement  which 
has  .  recently  developed  in  this  city 
under  the  auspices  of  our  city  fathers 
with  such  gratifying  results  has  final¬ 
ly  attracted  attention  to  the  fact, 
which  has  been  too  often  in  times 
past  overlooked,  that  in  Philadelphia 
Is  to  be  found  the  father  of  all  Ameri¬ 
can  libraries,  and  so  far  as  is  known, 
the  first  of  all  lending  or  circulating 
libraries,  one  regarding  the  existence 
of  which  too  many  Philadelphians  are 
either  ignorant  or  careless,  and  yet  a 
magnificent  library,  splendidly  housed 
in  a  building  of  grand  architectural 
pretensions,  set  in  grounds  occupying 
an  entire  city  square,  and  practically, 
if  not  in  terms  of  strict  definition,  a 
free  library,  covering  all  branches  of 
learning,  both  ancient  and  modern,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  best  reference  and 
working  libraries  in  this  country  to¬ 
day. 

That  the  history  of  this  library, 
which  has  lasted  for  150  years  through 
the  most  radical  changes  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  fashion,  and  isi  to-day  more 
prosperous  than  ever,  possesses  an 
interest  beyond  m'ere  local  importance 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  denied. 

The  library  was  well  sponsored,  to 
which  fact  no  doubt  is  due  much  of 
Its  subsequent  prosperity,  it  being 
Benjamin  Franklin’s  “first  project  of  a 
public  nature,”  for  at  that  time 
Franklin  was  about  25  years  of  age, 
and  although  well  known  as  an  in¬ 
dustrious  and  enterprising  young  man 
he  had  scarcely  commenced  his  public 
career.  Franklin,  in  his  autobiogra- 
phy,  tells  of  the  inception  of  his  pro- 
jeep  as  follows: 
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“At  the  time  I  established  myself 
In  Philadelphia  there  was  not  a  good 
book  store  in  any  of  the  colonies 
i southward  of  Boston.  In  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  the  printers  were 
[indeed  stationers;  they  sold  only  pa¬ 
per,  etc.,  almanacs,  ballads  and  a  few 
common  school  books.  Those  who 
loved  reading  were  obliged  to  send  for 
their  books  to  England;  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Junto  had  each  a  few 
We  hired  a  room  to  hold  a  club  in! 
:I  proposed  that  we  should  each  of 
us  bring  our  books  to  that  room, 
where  they  would  not  only  be  ready 
to  consult  In  our  conferences,  but  be¬ 
come  a  common  benefit,  each  of  us 
bbeing  at  liberty  to  borrow  such  as  he 
wished  to  read  at  home. 

“This- was  accordingly  done,  and  for 
'  some  time  contented  us;  yet,  some  in¬ 
convenience  occurring,  each  took  his 
[books  home  again,  and  now  I  set  on 
foot  my  first  project  of  a  public  na- 
Iture,  that  for  a  subscription  library. 
[The  institution  soon  manifested  its 
ability,  and  was  initiated  in  other 
[towns  and  in  other  provinces.  Read¬ 
ing  became  fashionable,  and  our  peo¬ 
ple  having  no  amusements  to  divert 
their  attention  from  study,  became 
better  acquainted  with  books,  and  in 
n,  few  years  were  observed  by  strang¬ 
ers  to  be  better  instructed  and  more 
intelligent  than  people  of  the  same 
rank  in  other  countries.” 

That  the  leaven  did  work  as  Frank- 
ln  sal<i  is  now  well  known.  In  a  few 
vears  after  the  establishment  of  the 
lbrary  Philadelphia  took  a  decided 
|ead  in  the  art  of  printing,  both  as 
regards  the  number  of  books  issued 
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md  their  execution.  And  the  news¬ 
papers  published  here  were  the  best 
In  the  colonies.  In  1774  the  Reverend 
Jacob  Duche,  the  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  and  a  director  of  the  library, 
made  the  following  written  state¬ 
ment: 

“There  is  less  distinction  among  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  than  among 
those  of  any  other  city  in  the  world. 
Literary  accomplishments  here  meet 
deserved  applause.  But  such  is  the 
taste  for  books,  that  almost  every  man  , 
is  a  reader.” 

Franklin  had  the  proposals  for  his 
library  put  into  legal  form  by  the  con¬ 
veyancer,  Charles  Brockden;  and  he 
then  set  out  to  find  subscribers,  but 
the  lovers  of  reading  in  the  upper 
classes  were  at  first  hard  to  persuade, 
and  when  at  last  he  had  secured  fifty 
subscribers  with  Robert  Grace’s  name 
leading  the  list,  and  his  own  second  in 
order,  they  were  nearly  all  young  men. 

[But  the  great  majority  of  them  were 
men  who  afterwards  became  distin¬ 
guished  in  Philadelphia,  either  by 
learning,  fortune  or  high  social  posi¬ 
tion.  To  select  and  draw  together 
these  founders  of  a  great  library, 
Franklin  must  have  displayed  at  that 
early  day  his  possession  of  engaging 
manners,  infinite  tact,  and  real  wis¬ 
dom.  To  demonstrate  this  clearly  and 
to  show  the  reader  who  the  first-  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  library  were,  I  take  at 
random,  from  the  original  minutes, 
the  following  names:  Robert  Grace, 
whom  Franklin  describes  as  “as  young 
gentleman  of  some  fortune,  and  a 
i great  lover  of  punning  and  his 1 
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friends;”  Thomas  Hopkinson,  the  fath¬ 
er  of  Francis,  a  “signer;”  Thomas  God¬ 
frey,  the  mathematician;  William 
Scull,  afterwards  Surveyor  General, 
“who  loved  books  and  sometimes  made 
verses;”  William  Coleman,  a  merchant 
©f  considerable  note,  and  one  of  the 
provincial  judges;  William  Rawle,  who 
was  the  first  American  to  make  a 
donation  to  the  library,  presenting  it 
on  the  12th  of  March,  1733,  the  works 
of  Edmund  Spencer,  in  six  volumes; 
William  Logan,  Samuel  Coates,  John 
Smith,  son-in-law  to  James  Logan,  and 
Thomas  Cadwallader,  Lieutenant  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Province. 

The  great  majority  of  the  shares  se¬ 
cured  in  the  library  company  by  these 
men  remained  in  the  family  for  over 
one  hundred  years,  descending  from 
father  to  son,  and  in  one  or  two  cases, 
they  are  still  in  the  family.  The  share 
now  used  by  P.  S.  P.  Conner,  coming 
to  him  originally  from  Philip  Syng. 
The  original  price  of  the  shares  was 
fixed  at  “forty  shillings.” 

The  instrument  of  association  of  the 
Library  Company  was  dated  July  1, 
1731.  But  the  first  meeting  of  the 
directors  and  treasurer,  therein  ap¬ 
pointed,  was  not  held  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  November,  at  the  house  or 
Nicholas  Scull.  Joseph  Breintnall  was 
made  choice  of  as  secretary.  His 
first  entry  in  the  books  is  as  follows: 
“The  minutes  of  me,  Joseph  Breint- 
pall,  secretary,  of  the  Library  Com¬ 
pany  of  Philadelphia,  with  such  of  the  ! 
minutes  of  the  said  directors,  as  they 
order  me  to  make,  begun  on  the  8th 
day  of  November,  1731.  By  virtue  of 
the  deed  or  instrument  of  said  com¬ 
pany,  dated  the  1st  day  of  July  last, 
the  said  instrument  being  completed 
by  fifty  subscriptions,  I  subscribe  my 
name  to  the  following  summons,  or 
notice,  which  Banjamin  Franklin  sent 
by  a  messenger,  viz:  “To  Benjamin  i 
Franklin,  Thomas  Hopkinson,  William  , 
Parsons,  Philip  Syng,  Jr.,  Thomas 
Godfrey,  Anthony  Nicholas,  Thomas, 

|  Cadwalader,  John  Jones,  Jr.,  Robert| 
Grace  and  Isaac  Penington.  . 

Gentlemen:  The  subscription  to  the 
library  being  completed,  you,  the  di¬ 
rectors,  being  appointed  in  the  instru¬ 
ment,  and  desired  to  meet  this  evening 
at  5  o’clock  at  the  house  of  Nicholas 
Scull,  to  take  the  bond  of  the  treas¬ 
urer  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
his  trust,  and  to  consider  it,  and  ap¬ 
point  a  proper  time  for  the  payment 
of  the  money  subscribed,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  said  library. 

JOSEPH  BREINTNALL, 

Secretary. 

Phila.,  8th  November,  1731. 

By  March,  1732,  more  than  twenty- 
five  subscribers  had  paid  In  their 
money,  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  im¬ 
mediately  to  England  for  some  books, 


The  company  wisely,  in  its  first  choice 
of  books,  took  the  advice  of  James 
Logan,  the  confidential  friend  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  William  Penn.  It  is  quite 
noticeable  from  their  list  of  about 
fifty  authors  that  the  early  directors 
intended  that  the  library  should  cater 
to  the  tastes  of  students  and  literary 
scholars  almost  exclusively,  as  the 
only  works  which  they  ordered  that 
may  be  said  tg  belong  to  light  litera¬ 


ture  were  the  “Guardian,”  “Tattler, 
“Spectator”  and  Addison’s  works. 
With  the  books  from  England  came 
the  first  gift  to  the  library  from  Peter 
Collenson.  He  wrote: 

“Gentlemen:  I  am  a  stranger  to 
most  of  you,  but  not  to  your  laudable 
intention  to  erect  a  public  library.  I 
beg  your  acceptance  of  my  mite.  Sir 
Isaac  Walton’s  Philosophy  and  Philip 
Miller’s  Gardener’s  Dictionary.” 

The  books  were  placed  on  the  shelves 
of  the  “Junto”  room  in  the  house  of 
Robert  Grace,  in  Jones’  alley._  This 
house  was  pulled  down  in  1850.  It 
stood  on  the  site  of  No.  131  Market 
street  and  Nos.  120  and  122  Church 
street,  formerly  Jones  alley. 

Grace  was  chosen  librarian,  and  the 
library  was  opened  to  the  public  al¬ 
most  as  soon  as  the  books  were  on 
the  shelves.  It  was  enterprisingly  lib¬ 
eral  in  its  offers,  in  fact,  was,  and  is 
to-day,  a  free  library,  as  it  did  not 
limit  the  advantages  to  the  subscrib¬ 
ers,  but  offered  the  use  of  the  books 
in  the  room  to  any  “civil  person,”  and 
if  he  deposited  the  value  of  a  volume 
and  added  a  small  sum  for  its  use,  he 
could  take  it  home  with  him.  In  ten 
years  the  library  had  outgrown  its 
quarters  in  Grace’s  house,  and  it  was 
removed  to  the  State  House,  where 
Dr.  Duche  describes  is  as  being  in  one 
of  the  wings  that  join  the  main  build¬ 
ing  by  means  of  a  brick  arcade.  In 
1742  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the 
Proprietaries;  and  in  1790,  having  in 
the  interval  absorbed  several  other 
associations  and  sustained  a  removal 
to  Carpenters’  Hall,  where  its  apart- 


Loganian  Library,  Sixth  and  Walnut 
Streets. 


ments  had  been  used  as  a  hospital  for 
wounded  soldiers,  the  library  was  at 
last  housed  in  a  building  of  its  own 
at  Fifth  and  Chestnut  streets. 

Luring  the  Revolution,  jvheni  the 
library  was  located  in  Carpenters 
Hall,  the  directors  gave  the  use  of  the  J 
books  to  Congress.  When  the  British 
entered  the  city  the  members  were 
much  alarmed  as  to  the  safety  of  tne 
collection,  and  some  of  them  vene- 
mently  urged  its  immediate  removal. 
To  this  others  fortunately  objected, 
and  so  the  books  were  left  on  tne 
shelves,  and  when  the  British  army, 
actually  were  in  occupation  of  the  city 
the  officers  were  glad  enough  to  use 
the  books  and  pay  for  them,  and  even 
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after  the  room  was  used  as  a  hospital 
no  injury  was  inflicted  on  the  library. 

Two  years  after  the  removal  of 
the  library  to  its  quarters  on  Sixth 
street,  it  received  the  most  valuable 
gift  of  books  it  had  as  yet  had.  In 
1750  James  Logan  died,  and  left  to 
Philadelphia  a  curious  and  valuable 
legacy  worth  ten  thousand  pounds,  the 
finest  private  collection  of  books  in  the 
Colonies,  being  especially  rich  in  its 
hundred  folios  of  Greek  and  its  com¬ 
plete  set  of  the  Roman  classics  and 


public;  and  then  the  told  man  died 
and  left  the  wil  unsigned.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  his  wife  and  children  had  no  idea 
of  disregarding  his  wishes,  but  at 
once  confirmed  them,  and  for  forty 
years  a  plain  building  at  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  Sixth  and  Walnut 
streets,  was  opened  every  Saturday 
afternoon,  “to  the  end  that  all  persons, 
and  more  especially  those  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
may  have  free  admission.” 
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pthe  old  mathematicians.  When  the 
old  Quaker  made  his  conditions  with 
i  Ms  trustees,  he  created  the  only  hered-  ' 

j  itary  office  in  the  country.  His  books 
]  were  to  have  a  place  of  their  own,  and 
the  collection  was  to  bear  his  name. 

He  endowed  it  forever  ,and  decided 
upon  a  proper  salary  for  the  librarian, 
and  then  ordered  that  this  librarian 
should  always  belong  to  the  Logan 
family.  The  oldest  son  of  the  oldest 
son  preferred.  If  it  chanced  that  an 
heir  was  not  fit,  or  did  not  see  fit 
to  fill  the  office  he  could  appoint  a 
deputy,  but  as  long  as  a  Logan  ex¬ 
isted,  of  his  line,  so  long  was  this 
office  to  belong  to  him.  He  also 
provided  for  trustees,  mostlv  from  his 
family,  and  directed  that  the  Logan- 
!  ian  Library  should  be  free  to  the 


In  1792,  by  act  of  Assembly,  the 
building,  books  and  endowment  of  600 
acres  of  land  in  Bucks  county  were 
handed  over  to  the  Library.  Mr. 
Lloyd  P.  Smith,  who  died  a  few  years 
since,  was  perhaps  what  might  be 
called  the  last  hereditary  librarian. 
But  the  Loganian  Library  still  has  its 
hereditary  trustees,  ^namely  Albanus 
L.  Logan,  who  has  appointed  as  his 
colleague,  A.  Sydney  Logan. 

What  'Philadelphian  does  not  re- 
member  the  old  library  building  on 
Fifth  street?  It  was  such  a  quaint 
quiet  place,  pervaded  with  the  silent 
wisdom  of  many  books.  Passing 
under  the  statue  of  Franklin,  and 
through  the  faded  leather  doors,  the 
eyes  were  greeted  by  the  sight  of  case 
after  case  of  books  which  lined  the 
walls,  and  ran  up  in  the  galleries  to 
the  ceding.  Roomy  old  chairs  stood  in 


alcoves  by  colonial  tables,  while  on 

and  on’  thCked^a  Cl0Ck  of  franklin's 
and  on  the  other  one  of  William 
Penn  s,  while  a  clock  which  was  once 
owned  by  Oliver  Cromwell  marked 

At  all  ^mter>  as  Wel1  as  th«  hour" 
At  a  desk  once  owned  by  Penn  sat 

factorSraofantiienrb iCtUre^  °f  the  bene" 
front  of  ti^th„hb-rary  hun&  on  'the 
tront  of  the  galleries.  On  one  of  the 

galleries  was  the  great  bust  of  Mi! 

behind  thX  feet,hig'h-  It;  had  stood 
=  sPeaker  s  chair,  at  Sixth 

and  Chestnut  i  streets,  the  day  that 

SlConS011  ar°Se  t0  °Pen  the 

wls  th™I^glnUnbL(ibwry!hand  herein 


session,  and  the  Loganian  Libray,  the  | 
Preston  Library  and  all  the  works  the  j 
library  owned  on  art,  science  and  learn¬ 
ing  that  were  printed  before  1856  were 
removed  there.  The  institution  was 
then  opened  to  the  public,  according  to 
the  desire  of  Dr.  Rush,  as  a  free  libra¬ 
ry,  under  the  name  of  the  Rldgway 
Branch.  But  the  directors  of  the  libra¬ 
ry  were  n'ot  quite  content  with  their 
new  building  alone,  so,  as  they  had  a 
building  fund  of  .$125,000,  and  had  bought 
a  lot  at  the  Corner  of  Locust  and  Juni¬ 
per  streets,  they  decided  to  build  a 
convenient  and  commodious  building  for 
the  circulation  department  of  the  libra¬ 
ry.  In  1880  the  library,  or  as  much  of 
it  as  had  not  been  removed  to  the  Ridg- 
way  Branch  was  transferred  to  this 
building  at  Locust  and  Juniper  streets. 
In  March.  1889,  an  annex  to  the  library 
was  completed.  This  was  erected  at  the 
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dear  seclusion,  was  the  scholar  with  his 
pile  of  lexicons  and  classics.  To  belong 
to  the  library  was  a  credential  of  fam¬ 
ily,”  and  every  year  added  to  its  credit. 
The  directors  thought  the  building  was 
permanent,  and  it  was  almost  like  sac¬ 
rilege  to  speak  of  a  new  fire-proof  build¬ 
ing,  and  yet  the  new  building  came. 

On  day  in  1869,  the  Library  Company 
received  a  most  extraordinary  contri¬ 
bution.  Dr.  James  Rush,  a  man  of 
scholarly  taste,  left  his  estate,  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  one  million  dollars  to  the 
c'ompany.  About  two  years  after,  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Williams  began  making  prepa- 
rations  with  a  view  to  erecting  a  struc¬ 
ture  on  the  souare  of  ground  bounded 
by  Christian,  Carpenter,  Broad  and 
Thirteenth  streets  for  the  purpose  of  a 
library,  in  accordance  with  the  testa¬ 
tor’s  will.  The  directors  of  the  Library 
Company,  however,  in  1871,  filed  a  bill 
in  eouity  to  restrain  the  executor  from 
proceeding  with  the  work,  as  some 
of  the  conditions  imposed  by  Mr.  ^ 
liams  made  the  stockholders  of  the 
Philadelphia  Library  hesitate  before  ac-  j 
|  cepting  the  legacy. 

The  principal  reason  for  this  litigation 
!  was  that  the  site  at  Broadband  Christian 
i  streets  was  distant  from  the  residences 
of  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the 
company  and,  therefore,  was  an  un- 
sSuableVce.’  But  Dr.  Rush's  executor 
insisted  upon  this  site,  and  the  litigation 
thus  inaugurated,  covered  a  period  or 
twr,  vears  In  1873,  however,  the  bill 
I  in  equity  was  dismissed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  building 
operations  were  vigorously  prosecuted. 

In  1888  the  library  at  last  accepted  Dr. 
Rush’s  bequest,  and  Mr.  Williams 'there¬ 
fore  conveyed  to  the  company  the  new 
building.  On  May  6  of  that  same  year: 
the  Library  Company  tdpk  formal  pos 
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expense  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea,  who,  when 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
library,  in  January,  1888,  at  once  of¬ 
fered  to  defray  the  expenses  Of  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  extra  building  tto  the  extent 
of  S50,000. 

No  account  of  the  Philadelphia  Li¬ 
brary  would  be  complete  without  some 
reference  to  the  treasures  It  contains. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the 
Locust  and  Rldgway  branch,  together, 
is  about  162,000.  In  this  enumeration 
each  volume  of  pamphlets  is  counted  as 
one  book  only.  Of  early  printed  books 
the  library  has  a  fine  collection.  De¬ 
serving  especial  notice  are  Augustinus 
de  Vita  Christiana,  printed  In  1459,  by 
Faust  &  Schoyffer,  the  inventors  of 
printing;  two  works  from  the  press  of 
Pynson,  and  three  or  four  from  that 
of  Wynkyn  de  Worde;  a  beautiful, clean 
copy  of  Caxton’s  “Golden  Legend,”  a 
Vulgate  Bible,  only  200  copies  of  which 
were  printed  at  Rome  by  Swhynheyn  and 
Pannartz  in  1471;  another  from  the 
press  of  Koburger  at  Nuremberg  in 
1475;  an  English  version  printed  by 
Grafton  in  1539,  and  a  Nouyean  Testa¬ 
ment,  printed  by  Barthelemy  &  Buyer, 
at  Lyons,  about  1480;  a  fine  edition  of 
Pereeforest,  "de  tous  les  romans,  de 
chevalerie  les  plus  esteme,”  in  six  vol¬ 
umes,  folio  Paris  1531;  also  an  early  Ger¬ 
man  version,  with  numerous  wood  cuts 
of  Reynard  the  Fox;  Reynse  Voss  de 
Olde,  Rostock,  1549,  and  Copeland  s  edi¬ 
tion  of  Caxtoh’s  Recueill  of  Hie  His¬ 
tories  of  Tioye,  London,  1553.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  early  printed  books  are 
from  the  fine  private  collection  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Mackenzie,  of  this  city,  who  died 
I  in  1829,  and  bequeathed  to  the  library 
all  his  books,  printed  before  1800.  A 
I  very  interesting  book  amongst  them  to 
,  bibliophiles  is  a  glorious  copy  on  vellum 
!  pf  the  first  Italian  translation  o£  Eliax  a. 
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“Natural  Hisfory.”  This  book  is  em¬ 
phatically  the  glory  cf  Janson’s  press, 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  one  copy  which 
Jansen  struck  off  on  vellum. 

Of  works  relating  to  antiquities,  the 
library  has  a  fine  collection.  In  the 
department  of  belles  lettres,  and  his- 
-  tory,  the  library  is  strong,  the  col- 
;  lection  of  French,  Spanish  and  Italian 
books  embracing  most  of  the  standard 
authors.  Perhaps  the  collection  of  Span- 
1  ish  authors  is  most  complete.  Among 
;  the  choice  volumes  is  El  Conde  Lucanor, 
by  the  Prince  Don  Juan  Manull  (Sevilla, 
1575),  described  by  Ltcknor  as  one  of  the 
rarest  books  in  the  world. 

In  the  large  collection  of  English 
works  may  be  found  many  books  not  to 
be  secured  in  any  other  public  library 
in  America.  In  the  department  of  Ameri¬ 
cana  the  library  is  very  strong,  espe¬ 
cially  in  works  printed  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  In  fact,  no  writer  of  the 
history  of  our  country  should  or  could 
consider  his  investigation  complete  until 
he  has  consulted  the  rare  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  within  these  walls. 

The  library  has  without  doubt  the 
finest  collection  of  American  newspa¬ 
pers  in  existence,  the  set ’running  con¬ 
tinuously  from  the  first  number  of  the 
first  paper  published  in  Philadelphia 
(Bradford’s  American  Mercury,  1719)  to 
the  present  time.  After  the  newspapers 
may  be  mentioned  the  inestimable  collec¬ 
tion  of  books,  pamphlets,  broadsides  and 
manuscripts,  collected  by  Pierre  du  Simi- 
tiere,  before,  after  and  during  the  revo¬ 
lution,  and  purchased  for  the  company. 
Many  of  these  pamphlets  and  Broad¬ 
sides  are  unique.  With  these  may  be 
classed  the  400  volumes  besides  the 
many  scrap  books  composed  of  local 
history  and  views  left  to  the  library 
by  the  late  Charles  A.  Poulson.  The 
library  possesses  two  copies  of  the  rare 
Aitken  Bible  and  Charles  Thomson’s 
own  copy  of  his  translation  of  the  Bible. 
There  are  also  two  copies  of  the  Rev. 
John  Eliot’s  Indian  Bible  and  a  copy  of 
the  Beschreibung  Von  Pennsylvania, 
Frankfurt  und  Leipzig,  1704.  by  Pasto- 
rius,  the  founder  of  Germantown. 

The  library  has  also  made  a  specialty 
of  collecting  United  States  Government 
publications,  and  also  has  the  best  col¬ 
lection  of  geological  books  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Some  years  a&o  the  company 
bought  the  large  collection  of  books 
relating  to  the  game  of  chess  collected 
by  George  Allen.  This  collection  has 
been  kept  up  and  is  now  one  of  the  finest  I 
in  the  world.  i 
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ON  A  FOETUNE  HUNT. 


GATHERING  OF  THE  ANTR1MS, 


Members  of  the  Ancient  Family  from  All 
Over  the  United  States  Will  Meet  in  Os* 
Wald’s  Hall  To-Morrow  —  Claim- 


aritsTora  830,000, OUO  Estate. 


••  At  19  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  Mrs. 
Annie  E.  Boyer  expects  to  call  about  300  An- 
trims  to  order  in  Oswald’s  hall,  5312  Halsted 
street.  The  meeting  will  continue  AV'ednesday 
and  Thursday.  Some  bushels  of  old  yellow 
documents,  wills,  tiles  of  musty  letters,  some 
signed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself,  fragments 
of  family  history,  legends  and  traditions  will 
:  be  adduced  as  evidence  to  establish  the  claim 
cf  the  members  of  the  Antrim  family  living 
in  the.  United  States  to-day  to  the  estate  of 
:  the  Irish  lords,  the  earls  of  Antrim,  said  to  be 
:  worth  $30,000,900. 

Story  of  the  Antrims. 

Ever  sinee  the  search  for  the  connecting 
links  on  the  English  side  of  the  chain  was 
abandoned  twenty-eight  years  ago  on  the  rep¬ 
resentations  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Chicago 
Antrims,  including  Harry  A.  Antrim,  Mrs.  R. 
I,.  Boyer,  Robert  Antrim  and  many  others, 
have  kept  up  a  still-hunt  for  the  castie  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  and  the  vast  store  of  wealth 
that  the  traditions  of  the  Antrim  family  say 
have  been  without  a  lawful  heir  over  since 
the  days  of  King  James  II.  There  have  been 
earls'*!) f  Antrim  since,  and  there  is:  an  incum¬ 
bent  who  dines  In  the  ancestral  hall  and  rides 
over  the  grand  old  estates  to  day,  but  there  is 
hope  in  the  Antrim  breasts  that  the  title  of  i 
the  present  lords  may  be  proved  defective  by  i 
skillful  attorneys  and  the  vast  ancient  fief  ! 
be  made  to  enrich  the  longing  heirs  in  Amer-  | 
|  lea.  This  hope  took  on  a  rosy  tinge  eight 
I  years  ago  when  the  then  Lord  Antrim  met  a 
]  revengeful  tenant  on  file  moor  one  afternoon 
and  hii  horse  came  home  riderless. 

Fought  for  Robert;  Bruce. 

’ihe  Antrims  are  descendants  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Isles,  rue  house  that,  first  drew  their 
swords  for  i  he  exiled  Robert  Bruce.  Tbe  de- 
I  scendaiits  of  John  McDonald,  the  second  sou 
of  the  sever. ch  earl,  moved  into  the  north  of 
Ireland  catty  in  the  fifteenth  century.  T wo 
i  hundred  years  later  Randal  MeDonnel  was 
made  viscount  and  earl  of  the  estates  of 
Antrim. 

When.  William  Penn  came  to  colonize  his 
lands  in  America  John  Antrim,  brother  to 
Lord  Antrim,  came  with  him.  His  wife  was  a 
Dutch  maiden,  brought  under  an  indenture 
from  her  home.  The  relationship  of  John  to 
the  earl  and  proof  that  the  latter  died  child¬ 
less  is  part  of  what  the  visiting  Antrims 
will  seek  to  establish  to-morrow. 
The  estate  was  said  to  be  worth  $30,000,000 
twenty'-eight  veurs  ago.  This  was  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  a  solicitor  in  Washington  who  was 
employed  by  members  of  the  family  to  work 
up  the  case.  He  also  told  of  another  estate, 
left  by  Eleanor  Antrim,  a  spiuster  sister  of 
the  earl.  This  was  of  equal  value  and  situated 
in  England.  Both  these  estates,  it  was  said 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  were  entailed  and  could 
not  descend  .out  of  the  kingdom.  So  the 
search  was  abandoned.  Besides  these  two 
properties  the  solicitor  claimed  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  3. 500  acres  of  unclaimed  lauds  in  New 
Jersey,  purchased  at  an  early  day  by  John 
Antrim. 

Come  from  Many  States.  , 

Among  the  Antrims  who  will  come  to  the 
gathering  in  Oswald’s  hall  will  be  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  cousins  calling  each  other  “thee”’  and 
“t+rou,”  men  in  wide-brimmed  bats  from 
Texas,  attorneys,  school  teachers  and  minis¬ 
ters  from  small  towns  all  over  Illinois,  Iowa 
and  Washington.  There  are  thirty  members 
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of  tlie  past  generation  of  Antrims  living  in 
the  United  States,  and  their  descendants  are 
scattered  all  over  the  country,  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  to  the  Uolclen  Gate.  A  meeting  of  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  family  was  held  in  Bur¬ 
lington,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  28  last,  and  Lafayette 
Bowers  was  delegated  to  represent  the  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  one  to  he  held  in  Chicago.  It  is 
proposed  to  send  representative  members  of 
the  family  to  follow  up  clews  in  England,  in¬ 
stead  of  sending  lawyers  from  out  the  family. 

The  treasurer  of  the  family  association  will 
be  required  to  give  a  bond.  Mrs.  Boyer  of  93 
Center  avenue,  who  is  to  open  the  meeting, 
will  move  that  C.  E.  Antrim,  an  attorney  of 
Joliet,  and  John  Antriin  of  Cairo  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  trace  the  claim  In  England.  An¬ 
other  meeting  will  be  held  Oct.  26  at  Burling¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  where  two  more  delegates  will  be 
appointed  to  act  with  those  appointed  at  the 
Chicago  gathering. 


REV.  HENRY  S.  CLUBB. 


WORSHIPERS  WHO 
EflT  Ho  jWEAT 

CREED  OF  BIBLE  CHRISTIANS  BINDS 
THEM  TO  ABSTEMIOUSNESS. 


W 


RELIGION  AND  A  VEGETABLE  DIET  I 


A  Little  Congregation  of  Vegetarians  Who 
Hold  Services  in  a  Pretty  Church  Uptown. 
They  Partake  of  Neither  Meat  Nor  Liquor 
and  Wax  Fat  Upon  a  Vegetable  Regimen, 
Although  the  Kigid  Requirements  of  the 
Creed  Keep  It  From  Becoming  Papular 
With  the  Masses  —  How  the  Vegetarian 
Theory  Was  Linked  With  Religion  and  the 
History  of  the  Cliuroh  in  This  City  From 
Its  Establishment  in  1817. 


The  war  of  1S12  was  a  thing  of  the  past 
and  the  white  wings  of  peace  had  settled 
down  over  the  seas  when  a  goodly  little  com¬ 
pany  of  Christians  embarked  at  Liverpool 
in  a  vessel  which  was  to  carry  them  to  this, 
country.  This  city  was  their  destination, 
and  after  several  weeks’  buffeting  the 
staunch  little  vessel  sailed  sdfely  up 
the  river.  The  company  had  not  been  op¬ 
pressed  in  England,  so  they  were  not  seek¬ 
ing  greater  religious  freedom,  but  their  pe¬ 
culiar  faith  had  not  been  as  popular  as  it 
might  have  been  in  the  old  country,  and  in 
the  New  World  they  hoped  to  build  up  a 
mighty  church,  with  abstinence  from  meat 
and  intoxicating  liquors  prominent  in  its 
creed. 

The  shipload  of  people  had  peculiar  ideas. 
They  were  and  their  descendants  are  yet 
known  as  Bible  Christians  and  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  they  accept  the  welfare  of  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs  is  linked  closely  with  the  texts. 
So  they  f^re  better  known  as  vegetarians, 
for  on  the  fruits  of  the  soil  alone  do  they 
exist.  No  meat  ever  passes  their  lips  nor 
does  the  church  admit  of  the  use  of  liquor  in 
any  form.  Converts  must  astain  for  three 
months  before  they  are  eligible  for  member¬ 
ship  and  in  that  time  a  man  is  supposed  to 
have  shaken  off  some  of  the  stains  of  the 
world  which  come  from  indulgence  in  beer 
and  roast  beef. 

In  the  year  1809  the  Bible  Christians  were 
organized.  Rev.  Dr.  Conard  was  the  head 
and  front  of  this  church,  built  on  a  basis  of 
abstemiousness  and  his  ideas  he  imbibed 
while  cura":e  of  St.  John’s  Church  at  Man¬ 
chester.  Rev.  John  Clours  was  at  that  time 
the  rector,  and  the  two  were  fellow-stu¬ 
dents  as  well  as  friends.  The  latter  became 
a  disciple  of  Swedenborg  and  reached  fame 
as  a  writer  of  books  on  the  church  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  while  Conard  resigned  his 
living  and  established  the  church  of  the 
vegetarians.  Soon  he  had  a  following.  Few 
it  is  true  hut  all  earnest  people.  None  but 
serious  people  cared  to  accept  a  faith  which 
deprived  them  of  meat  and  worked 'an  en¬ 
tire  change  in  their  manner  of  living.  Then 
a  school  followed  on  the  heels  of  the  church 
and  from  that  institution  graduated  Will¬ 
iam  Metcalfe,  who  was  destined  to  carry 
the  standard  of  the  new  sect  to  this  country. 

LEADER  OF  THE  VEGETARIANS. 

On  the  ship  which  brought  the  followers 
of  Dr.  Conard  to  this  country  Metcalfe 
sailed.  He  and  Rev.  James  Clark  looked 
after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  pilgrims 
and  when  they  landed  Metcalfe  was  the 
man  chosen  to  lead  the  emigrants.  His  was  a 
forceful  character  and  he  was  idle  but  a  few 
days  after  the  arrival.  He  opened  a  school 


for  boys  in  TFe  rear  of  ,JNo.  10  .North  Front 
street  and  when  it  became  known  that  Dr. 
Metcalfe  in  addition  to  teaching  Latin  and 
jGreek  set  himself  to  the  herculean  task  of 
bringing  his  pupils  to  an  understanding  of 
the  scientific’ advantages  of  total  abstinence, 
then  his  academy  was  well  patronized. 
Those  wha had  followed  Dr.  Metcalfe  across 
the  sea  gathered  at  his  school  on  Sundays 
and  so  was  established  the  first  church  of 
the  Bible '  Christians,  in  this  country,  the 
first  vegetarian  association  and  the  first 
total  abstinence  organization. 

In  those  days  Metcalfe  was  really  the 
church,  or  rather  he  was  the  fountain  head 
from  which  its  laws  sprung,  and  his  career 
was  a  somewhat  remarkable  one.  He  pub¬ 
lisher  numerous  pamphlets  on  abstinence 
from  the  flesh  of  animals  and  intoxicating 
drinks  and  urged  abstemiousness  from  the 
standpoint  of  health.  Dr.  Sylvester  Graham, 

■  a  noted  temperance  lecturer  of  the  time, 
heard  Dr.  Metcalfe, embraced  the  vegetarian 
theory  and  introduced  it  into  his  lecture  on 
"The  Science  of  Human  Life,”  which  is 
now  a  standard  work.  Metcalfe  alone  pub¬ 
lished  a  daily  paper  known  as  the  Morning 
Star,  to  promote  the  election  of  Harrison 
and  Tyler  for  President  and  Viee  President, 
and  to  spread  the  principles  of  vegetarian¬ 
ism. 

Some  years  previous  a  lot  had  been  secured 
for  a  church  on  Third  street  above  Girard 
avenue  and  to  this  a  small  frame  structure 
was  hauled.  The  congregation  managed  to 
get  along  with  this  until  1844,  when  it  was 
replaced  by  a  more  pretentious  building, 
which  was  dedicated  October  10,  1847.  Dr. 
Metcalfe  continued  at  the  head  of  the  little 
flock  until  his  death  in  1862,  and  then  his 
!son,  Itev.  James  Metcalfe  succeeded  him. 
For  a  few7  years  Rev.  William  Taylor  was 
the  pastor,  but  in  1876  when  Rev.  Henry  S. 
Clubb  came  here  on  a  visit  to  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Exposition  he  found  the  church  without 
a  leader  and  the  following  year  he  accepted 
a  call  to  its  pulpit  and  since  that  time  his 
fortunes  have  been  linked  with  that  of  the 
church. 

;  Mr.  Clubb,  in  addition  to  his  clerical  work, 

I  is  the  president  of  the  Vegetarian  Society 
land  edits  a  journal  in  its  interests.  He  is 
|  an  Englishman  by  birth,  having  been  born 
in  Colchester,  in  Essex,  in  1827.  He  was 
[attracted  to  the  church  by  some  writings 
on  vegetarianism  and  was  baptized  at 
(Manchester  by  Rev.  Joseph  Brotherton,  who 
| combined  the  duties  of  pastor  of  the  church 
with  those  of  a  member  of  Parliament.  In 
1853  Mr.  Clubb  came  to  this  country  and 
among  the  first  people  of  importance  he  met 
was  Horace  Greeley.  He  was  a  co-worker 
with  Charles  A.  Dana  on  the  Tribune  and 
afterwards  became  a  reporter  on  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Uniou.  During  the  session  in  which 
j  the  famous  debate  on  the  admission  of  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Nebraska  to  Statehood  was  held  he 
j  was  in  the  reporter’s  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  he  can  tell  many  in- 
I  teresting  reminiscences  of  the  men  and  the 
!  time. 

Mr.  Clubb  was  a  radical  abolitionist,  and 
;  wrote  for  the  Tribune  a  series  of  articles  on 
j  "Slavery  as  I  Found  It,”  which  attracted 
!  much  attention.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
he  went  to  the  front  as  a  quartermaster, 
just  after  the  disaster  at  Bull  Run.  His 
wife  accompanied  him  on  the  campaign,  and 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  On 
one  occasion  Mr.  Clubb  was  struck  in  the 
breats  by  a  bullet  and  he  still  bears  the  scar 
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from  his  wound.  In  an  inside  pocket  ol  ms 
!  coat,  however,  was  a  well-filled  purse,  and 
the  force  of  the  leaden  missile  was  broken 
m  passing  through  this,  the  government’s 
;  money  saving  the  life  of  at  least  one  of  ins 
quartermasters.  At  the  close  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion  Mr,  Clubb  was  sent  to  the-  t«,., 
frontier  as  a  quartermaster,  and  after  he 
had  been  honorably  discharged  from  the  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  conclusion  of  his  term  of  enlist¬ 
ment  he  went  to  Grand  Haven,  Michigan, 
where  for  twenty  years  he  edited  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  paper.  He  represented  that  district 
in  the  State  Legislature. 

A  HALE  AND  HEARTY  BELIEVER. 

As  an  example  of  what  a  vegetable  diet 
will  do  for  a  man  Mr.  Clubb  stands  a  hale 
and  hearty  argument.  Although  fast  ap- 
i  proaching  the  allotted  age  of  three  score 
'  years  and  ten,  he  is  still  bright-eyed  and 
eject.  His  hair,  although  gray,  is  luxuriant, 
and  his  cheeks  have  a  rosy  glow  indicative 
,  of  health.  He  is  a  brilliant  conversation- 
j  alist,  and  is  at  his  best  when  advancing 
f  some  argument  in  favor  of  a  vegetable  reg¬ 
imen.  He  contends  that  it  is  not  a  fad,  but 
a  well  tried  and  successful  experiment. 

According  to  Mr.  Clubb  nearly  all  tbe 
Greek  philosophers  were  vegetarians.  Fyth- 
agoras  was  the  father  of  tbe  theory,  and 
Plutarch  was  a  practical  believer  in  its 
benefits.  Meat  was  not  included  in  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin’s  bill  of  fare,  and  he  was  all 
the  better  for  the  omission.  Among  the 
brilliant  men  of  to-day  who  favor  the  theory 
may  be  named  Count  Tolstoi,  the  Russian 
novelist,  who  is  a  fanatical  vegetarian. 

.  “Live  and  Let  Live,”  is  the  motto  of  the 
vegetarians,  and  they  carry  this  out  even  ! 
;in  their  treatment  of  the  lower  animals  and  [ 
it  is  only  in  self  defense  that  the  killing  of  a 
beast  is  made  excusable. 

Disciples  of  the  vegetarian  theory  do  not 
look  with  favor  upon  fasting  and  they  have 
the  same  appetite  for  dainty  dishes  which 
the  eaters  of  meat  possess.  Mr.  Clubb  con¬ 
tends  that  a  menu  without  meat  can  be  made 
just  as  tempting  as  with  it,  and  what  is 
better,  still  more  nourishment  can  be  had 
from  it.  That  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
healthy  meat,  vegetarians  will  not  admit, 
and  the  energizing  power  from  it  is,  they 
|  claim,  but  temporary7  and  is  considered  to 
have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  temper,  mind 
I  and  morals  of  those  who  partake  of  it.  The 
mind,  they  say7,  is  strengthened  by  a  vege¬ 
table  diet  and  such  vegetables  as  corn, 
beans  and  peas  are  just  as  nutritious  as 
meat  and  have  no  deleterious  effect  upon 
the  system.  Once  accustomed  to  do  without 
meat  it  becomes  second  nature  for  a  veg- 
1  etarlan  to  refuse  it,  and  it'  would  really, 
Mr.  Clubb  says,  be  labor  for  him  to  learn 
|  to  partake  of  it. 

A  PRETTY  LITTLE  CHURCH. 

Vegetarians  are  not  numerous  in  this 
country,  the  rigid  course  of  living  prescribed 
by  their  code  evidently  deterring  many 
from  embracing  the  theory.  The  member¬ 
ship  in  the  society  in  the  Fnited  States 
is  about  300,  of  which  sixty  are  located  in 
this  city  and  are  members  of  Christ  Church. 
Park  avenue  and  Norris  street,  which,  under 
the  energetic  efforts  of  Rev.  Mr.  Clubb,  has 
been  built  to  supersede  the  old  structure 
on  Third  street.  The  edifice  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  churches  in  this  city  of  many  hand¬ 
some  buildings  devoted  to  the  cause  of  re¬ 
ligion.  It  is  pure  Gothic  in  style  and  looks 
like  a  miniature  cathedral  brightened  up  and 
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transplanted  from  some  ancient  city  of  the 
Old  World.  Its  little  bell  tower,  open  ar 
the  top  and  surmounted  by  four  pretty  pin¬ 
nacles,  stands  just  as  sturdily  as  though  it 
was  twice  as  large,  and  the 'bells  ring  out 
just  as  musically  as  when  on  bright  Sunday 
mornings  the  sun  streams  through  the  beau¬ 
tiful  stained  glass  windows  and  throws  a 
harmonious  coloring  over  the  little  congre¬ 
gation  gathered  about  the  pulpit. 

The  structure  was  erected  in  1S70,  and 
the  interior  is  most  modern  in  design.  The 
church  is  abreast  of  the  times  as  churches 
go,  and  in  addition  to  its  religious  associa¬ 
tions  it  has  a  literary  society,  organized  by 
the  young  people  for  mutual  improvement. 

The  creed  resembles  that  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  with  the  addition  of  the  clause  re¬ 
stricting  all  the  members  of  the  c-hurch  to 
a  vegetable  diet  and  prohibiting  the  use  of 
I Jinuor.  WPP&t  -  JW$L\  JZ 
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Originally  the  “  Liberty”  Land 
Given  by  Penn,  It  Is  Now 
the  Largest  Section 
of  the  City. 


CENTRE  Of  CREST  I11W. 


Within  Its  Territory  is  Located 
the  Greatest  Textile  Manu¬ 
factories  in  the  World. 


NEVER  IN  ITS  HISTORY  HAS  IT  BEEN  LACKING 
iN  PATRIOTISM— ITS  RECORD  DURING  THE  FOUR 
WARS— THE  OLD  DISTRICTS  AND  BOROUGHS,  AND 
THE  TIME  OF  THEIR  INCORPORATION— THE  SEC¬ 
TION  SETTLED  BY  SWEDES  BEFORE  THE  TIME 


PENN  OCCUPIED  IT— THE  INDUSTRIES  AND  LOCAL 
TRADITIONS  DESCRIBED,  AND  A  BIRD’S  EYE  VIEW 
GIVEN  OF  THE  FACTS  OF  INTEREST  CONNECTED 
WITH  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  SECTION— THE  FASTEST 
SAILING  VESSEL  IN  THE  WORLD  BU'iLT  IN  ONE  OF 
ITS  ANCIENT  SHIP  YARDS. 


The.  Northeast  section,  or  the  various 
district  names,  which  still  cling  to.it^ 
formed  the  earliest  suberb  to  the- city, 
i  he  old  city  which  extended  only  from 
South  to  Callowhill  streets,  and  origi¬ 
nally  only  to  Arch,  or  as  it  was  then 
known,  Sassafras  street.  Before  Wit] 
liain  I’enn  landed  in  Kensington  and 
made  his  historic  treaty  with  the  In¬ 
dians,  at  what  is  now  Penn  Treaty] 
Park;  in  fact  before  he  was  proprietor 
of  all  the  broad  land  given  bun  by 
Charles  II.  the  Northeast  section,  es- 
pecially  along  the  upper  Delaware,  anil 
Gunner’s  Run  was  settled  by  Swedes.1 
It  was  to  one  of  these  thrifty  gentle¬ 
men,  Gunar  Rambo,  that  the  stream 
owes  its  name.  Until  the  time  of  the 
charter  of  Philadelphia  by  Penn  in 
1701  the  territory  had  no  distinctive! 
name,  but  under  the  Royal  patent  it 
was  called  Philadelphia.  The  corpora-) 
rion  of  the  “Mayor  and  the  common- 
alitv  of  Philadelphia'  came  to  an  end 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  last- 
record  being  February  1770.  On  .June! 
:;o  the  Committee  of  Safety  was.  or¬ 
ganized.  The  first  act  of  the  g.egisla-1 
lure  was  to  form  a  corporaton  of  I  hna- 
delphia,  and  in  1789  the  charter  proper  i 
of  the  city  was  given  to  it  by  the  Beg-' 
jslature,  then  meeting  in  this  city.  Allf 
the  portions  of  the  county  outside  the 
old  city  were  made  into  boroughs  and 
■districts.  That  in  the  Northeast,  the 
Northern  Liberties,  and  on  March  t>, 
1820  the  District  of  Kensington  was 
created  by  the  Legislature  out.  of  a  part 
of  the  Northern  Liberties.  Ihe  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Richmond  was  also  cut  out  as 
a  seperate  district  on  February  2 i , 
1817  to  which  time  it  had  been  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  “Liberties,”  the  name  ap¬ 
plied  by  Penn  to  the  large  tract  of 
land,  lying  to  the  north  of  the-  city. 
This  land  received  its  name  from  a 
peculiar  grant  made  by  Penn,  every¬ 
one  who  purchased  ground  in  the  city 
proper  was  given,  free  of  cost,  a  sec¬ 
tion  in  what  was  then  the  .Liberty 
land  ”  When  Penn  arrived  m  lbo-o 
the  draft  of  his  charter  was  for  the 
city  and  Liberties  of  Philadelphia. 

THE  REYOtUTI ONA11Y  PERIOD. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war  the 
Northeast  section  played  no  unimport¬ 
ant  Dart,  mid  it  was  the  only  section  ot  i 
ihe  city  of  the  Schuylkill  River  in  which 
the  army  of  Lord  Howe  could  obtain  : 
no  permanent  lodging.  North  of  tlie 
Gunner’s  Run  they  rarely  peuerated  ex-  j 
oept  in  force,  and  in  Richmond,  m  -ir 
where  the  Reading  coal  wharves  exists, 
there  was  always  kept  a  considerable 
outpost  of  the  Continental  Army  guard¬ 
ing  the  “Point”  road.  The  main  guard 
in  the  Northeast  was  stationed  on  the 
meadows  between  what  is  now  VY  est- 
lroreland  street,  and  the  M  heatshgu-i 
pine.  Here  General  Washington  sta¬ 
tioned  three  battalions  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  line,  and  some  New  iork,  New 
Jersey  and  Virginia  troops.  So  active 
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[were  the  patriots  that  to  the  north  or 
(east  the  British  never  penetrated  above 
| what  is  now  Girard  avenue.  German¬ 
town  avenue  was  in  their  possession  as 
far  as  Rising  Bun,  but  in  every  other 
j  direction,  the  troops  of  Howe  were 
[cooped  up  in  the  city.  Trank  Port,  as 
I  Frankfort!  was  then  called,  never  sa'.y 
la  red  coat  during  the  entire  occupancy 
of  Philadelphia,  except  it  was  bn  the 
!  bad?  of  a  prisoner. 

;  V-  THE-  OLD  POINT  ROAD. 

The  Point  road,  or  Richmond  street, 
was  little  used  by  travelers  up  to  the 
time  the  British  got  possession  of  Ger¬ 
mantown  avenue,  but  as  soon  as  this 
I  happened  it  became  the  only  open  meana 
of  communicating  with  Trenton  and 
!  New  York.  It.  was  a  shorter  road  than 
the  old  one  and  so,  even  after  the  war, 
j  it  remained  popular.  There  were  only 
j  two  popular  drives  in  the  city  at  that 
|  time,  one  being  the  Frnukford  and  the 
other  the  Point  road.  Of  the  two  the 
Point  road  was  the  most  popular,  while 
at  or  near  Wheatslieaf  lane  stood  an 
ancient  hostelry  where  peaches  and 
ct-oam  of  surpassing  flavor  and  fame 
j  were  sold.  Tradition  says  that  the  Fa- 
j  ther  of  His  Country  when  the  first  Pres¬ 
ident  used  to  drive  on  summer  evenings 
[  with  Madam  Washington  and  partake 
j  of  the  repast  that  “mine  host”  could 
[  prepare.  More  than  this  tradition  still 
points  out  a  venerable  tree  under  which 
his  Excellency  would  sit  and  rest. 

ITS  EARLY  WAR  RECORD. 

Passing  the  Revolutionary  epoch  the 
history  of  the  Northeast  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  Philadelphia.  Slowly  at  first 
and  then  very  rapidly  the  population 
of  the  Northeast  or  the  Northern  Lib¬ 
erties,  as  it  was  then  called,  increased. 
Street  car  lines  ran  into  the  section 
'before  anywhere  else,  the  original  line 
being  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets  line, 
known  as  the  Frankfort!  and  Southwark 
line.  This  tramroad,  as  it  was  called, 
did  very  much  towards  building  up  the 
section  contiguous  to  its  road,  and  other 
lines  were  quickly  run  into  the  same 
region.  For  many  years  there  were  no 
horse  cars  running  east  of  the  Second 
and  Third  streets  line,  but  a  “bus”  line 
ran  from  Third  and  Brown  streets  to 
Lehigh  avenue  and  Richmond  streets, 
owned  by  the  Desehemp  family.  The 
greatest  factor  in  building  u p  the  upper 
Northeast  was  the  opening  of  the  Read¬ 
ing  coal  line  in  Port  Richmond  in  the 
early  40’s.  This  caused  a  great  increase 
in  the  population,  and  the  fields  gave 
place  to  factories,  and  farms  to  urban 
residences. 

In  the  wars  of  1812  and  the  Mexican 
[war  history  relates  very  little  of  the  do- 
iugs  of  the  residents  of  the  Northeast, 
but  the  archives  of  Pennsylvania  show 
that  a  large  number  of  independent  com¬ 
panies  of  militia  were  drawn  from  the 
section  for  the  war  of  1812,  sent  to 
Pittsburg  and  floated  down  the  Ohio 
and  the  Father  of  Waters  to  New  Or¬ 
leans,  where  under  Jackson  they  took 
part  ia  the  memorable  defeat  of  the 
English.  The  record  is  more  scanty 
of  the  Mexican  war,  but  on  the  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  400  Pennsylvanians  killed 
in  the  war,  on  the  capital  grounds  at  i 
Harrisburg  the  memory  of  several  resi-  | 


dente  of  the  Northern  Liberties  is  per¬ 
petuated  in  a  marble  shaft. 

THIS  CIVIL  WAR  PERIOD. 

When  the  great  war  for  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  the  Union  came,  however,  the 
Northeast  responded  promptly  and  spon¬ 
taneously.  Hardly  a  family  is  there  in 
I  which  a  father,  son,  or  brother  was  not 
in  the  war,  and  the  melancholy  memory 
of  those  who  gave  up  their  lives  on 
Southern  battlefields,  that  the  nation 
might  live,  ia  commemorated  annually 
by  nearly  all  the  families  of  the  district. 
Its  cemeteries  are  filled  with  the  heroic 
dead,  and  the  little  flags  waving  tattered 
and  torn  in  the  wind  tell  the  story  of  the 
patriotism  of  the  Northeast. 

The  State,  through  the  works  of  Bates 
“Pennsylvania  Volunteers^’  has  perpe¬ 
tuated  the  valorous  deeds  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Northeast,  and  to  repeat  the  his¬ 
tory  would  require  a  volume.  Regiments, 
squadrons,  and  batteries  were  raised  in 
a  few  days,  and  the  draft  had  no  terrors 
for  the  sturdy  residents  of  the  section, 
for  all  who  could*&ghi^ere  at  the  front. 

The  women  were  equally  active,  and 
the  sick,  the  maimed,  and  the  hungry, 
to  and  from  the  front,  were  eared  for 
by  those  who  could  not  battle  themselves. 
Pennsylvania  did  nobly  during  the  war, 
and  the  Northeast  did  its  share  of  mak¬ 
ing  this  record. 

There  are  still  thousands  of  the  vete¬ 
rans  residing  in  the  section  honored  and 
respected  by  all.  The  number  in  these 
honor-bands  is  steadily  growing  smaller, 
and  are  gradually  being  mustered  into 
the  great  and  silent  majority. 

Xil r.  Aj.N01n.-Vi1  O O V  XvliN -ujCN TS . 

To  many  the  ancient  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  tiie  districts  and  Uieir  commis¬ 
sioners  are  still  lamiiiar,  but  to  the  gieat 
majority  the  specific  names  convey  only 
an  ideu  of  locality,  now  happily  growing 
vague  and  indistinct,  and  umted^in  tire 
one  general  term  the  “XNortheast." 

1  It  was  well  into  the  present  century 
when  the  boroughs  and  townships  in  the 
j  “Liberties”  were  given  the  district  gov¬ 
ernment  similar  to  the  sections  south 
i  and  immediately  north  of  the  “city.” 

I  The  parent  district  was,  of  course  the 
I  Northern  Liberties,  and  its  system  of 
district  government  grew  by  successive 
acts  of  the  legislature. 

So  small  was  the  old  city  that  the  first 
district  made  to  the  north  of  it,  and  given 
;  the  name  of  Northern  liberties,  was 
soon  the  middle  of  Fourth  street  and  the 
River  Delaware  and  Vine  street  and 
Pegg's  run.  This,  of  course,  was  sub¬ 
sequently  enlarged. 

The  district  of  “Spring  Garden”  was 
next  found  and  from  this,  by  an  act  of 
J  the  Legislature  passed  6th  of  March, 
1820,  the  district  of  Kensington  was 
created.  The  lines  of  this  district,  even 
before  consolidation,  were  hard  to  define, 
because  of  the  many  changes  in  names 
and  streets.  It  was  at  first  proposed  in 
I  the  Legislature  to  call  it  Penn  and  then 
Treaty  district,  because  of  its  historic 
I  connection  with  the  treaty  with  the  lu- 
,  diaus.flt  had,  however,  long  before,  re¬ 
ceived'  the  name  of  Kensington,  from 
a  suburb  of  London,  and  not  thinking  it 
wise  to  discard  the  ancient  name,  the  Leg¬ 
islature  fastened  it  upon  the  section.  It 
was  for  years  noted  for  its  fishermen 
and  watermen,  as  well  a.s  shipbuilders, 
so  much  so  that  the  eastern  portion  of 


it  has  always  borne  the  name  of  “Fish- 
town  ^ 

the  four  points. 

Delaware  watermen  formerly  said  that 
on  the  upper  river  there  were  four  yreat 
points,  i'oiut  Look  In,  and  Point  Loox 
"Out,  Point  No  Point,  and  Point  turn 
About.  It  was  along  Point  Look  In 
that  Fislitown  was  located,  and_  here 
families  made  an  excellent  living  fishing 
in  the  river,  an  occupation  now  extinct. 

In  shipbuilding,  from  the  earliest  days, 
the  section  lias  not  only  been  the  peer 
but  superior  to  any  other  portion  of  the 
world.  .  , 

In  1830  William  Cramp,  a  native  of 
the  district,  opened  a  shipyard  at  the 
foot  of  Palmer  street,  and  this  is  the 
only  one  of  the  ancient  shipyards  still 
in  existence.  At  the  present  time  it 
is  known  as  the  William  Cramp  Ship 
and  Engine  Building  Company,  and  is 
the  largest  shipyard  in  the  United 
States,  and  one  of  the  three  largest  in 
the  world.  Its  founder  lived  to  see  it 
very  large,  dying  in  1879.  In  all,  the 
company  has  built  282  vessels,  of  which 
twenty-one  were  for  the  United  States 
Navy  and  five  for  foreign  navies.  In 
the  sixty-five  years  of  its  existence  its 
force  of  employes  has  increased  from 
less  than  100  to  0000,  the  present  number 
required  to  run  the  establishment.  The 
supremacy  of  Philadelphia  in  shipbuild¬ 
ing  has  been  due  very  largely  to  the 
Kensington  shipyards.  Of  these  there 
were  formerly  a  dozeD,  but  now  there 
are  only  three— Cramps,  Neafio  &  Co., 
and  the  Charles  Hillman  Company.  The 
sailing  record  across  the  Atlantic  is  held 
by  a  Philadelphia  ship,  the  Rebecca 
Sims,  built  in  1800.  in  Kensington.  In 
May,  1807,  she  left  the  Delaware  Capes, 
and  in  fourteen  days  was  in  the  port 
of  Liverpool.  This  was  eighty-eight 
years  ago,  but  the  record  has  never  been 
lowered,  and  probably  never  will  be. 
This  noble  vessel  was  used  during  the 
war  as  a  coaling  barge,  and  was  scut¬ 
tled  in  the  Morris  Island  Channel  to 
close  it  against  blockade  runners. 

The  fastest  war  vessel  in  the  world 
is  also  of  Kensington  manufacture,  and 
since  the  wonderful  run  of  the  Columbia 
from  Southampton  to  New  York,  naval 
experts  admit  that  it  could  daetroy  the 
commerce  of  a  country,  and  either  fight 
or  run  away,  just  as  is  wished. 

The  name  has  now  been  applied  to  a 
much  larger  section  than  was  originally 
in  the  district,  and  now  embraces  the 
greatest  textile  manufacturing  section 
in  the  world.  Here  more  carpet,  more 
cloth,  and  more  yarn  are  manufactured 
than  at  any  one  other  spot  in  the  world, 
nor  is  it  in  textile  industries  alone  that 
the  section  is  great,  for  manufactories 
of  every  description  are  to  be  found  in 
abundance.  This  large  section  was.  how¬ 
ever,  before  consolidation,  in  the  old  dis¬ 
trict  of  Richmond. 

YE  OUDE  RICHMOND. 

Lying  to  the  north  of  Kensington,  and 
somewhat  to  the  east,  was  a  large  sec¬ 
tion,  which  at  the  close  of  the  Eighteenth 
century  was  quite  generally  known  as 
Richmond.  This  was  either  from  the 
Tjondon  suburb  of  the  same  name,  or 
from  the  barony  of  Richmond,  an  earl 
of  which  name  once  owned  a  large 
amount  of  realty  in  that  portion  of  the 
Liberties.  It  is  almost  certain  that  it 
was  not  named  after  the  capital  of  Vir- 


ginia,  which,  by  the  way,  was  named 
after  the  same  noble  house.  There  was 
a  borough  of  this  name,  and  likewise  a 
township.  Here,  early  in  the  ’40’s  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  were  given  a  large  plot  of  ground 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  river 
front,  on  condition  that  they  run  their 
coal  road  to  tide-water  at  this  point. 

Had  the  borough  council  foreseen  what  | 

■  was  to  touow  tue  acr  u  is  more  ^ 
than  likely  the  gift  would  never  have 
been  made,  but  the  building  of  the  road 
caused  new  life  to  be  given  the  section. 

Thousands  were  added  to  the  popu¬ 
lation,  and  on  February  26,  1844,  the 
Legislatura  created  the  district  of  Rich¬ 
mond.  Next  to  West  Philadelphia  this 
was  the  largest  district  created,  running 
from  Kensington  on  the  south  to  Frank- 
ford,  and  Oxford  township  on  the 
north,  and  from  the  Delaware  River  to 
Germantown  avenue,  following  that 
“road,”  a<s  it  was  then  called,  to  Rising 
Sun. 


rPTJTn  A  TP  A  TUTM/IO  C  AX’AT. 


The  greater  portion  of  the  population, 
however,  lived  on  the  eastern  side,  par¬ 
ticularly  along  the  river,  and  near  the 
coa!  wharves.  What  was  considered  in 
those  day  a  stately  Commissioners  Hall 
was  erected,  at  Clearfield  street  and  Bel¬ 
grade,  and  the  machinery  of  the  new 
government  was  soon  in  motion.  By 
an  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  with  those  of  Kensington,  were 
empowered  to  change  Gunner’s  Run  in¬ 
to  a  canal  to  connect  with  the  Frank 
ford  Creek.  The  permission  of  the  &ec- 
retary  of  War  was  obtained,  and  the 
work  was  begun  and  completed  as  far 
as  Allegheny  avenue  when  the  act  or 
consolidation  was  passed.  The  city 
:  never  continued  the  work,  and  the  canal 
became  a  loathsome,  open  sewer.  For 
fortv  verrs  its  pestilential  presence  made 
the  lives  of  the  residents  miserable,  and 
the  great  connecting  canal,  contemplated 
by  the  Legislature,  will  never  exist. 
The  canal  that  never  existed  took  its 
name  fiom  one  of  the  six  boroughs  ot 
Philadelphia,  that  of  Aramingo. 

THE  WHISKY  “RIOT.” 


Through  the  mistaken  zeal  of  a  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Rich¬ 
mond  once  acquired  a  reputation  tor 
lawlessness  very  unjustly.  M  hen  the 
“war  tariff”  "was  continued  on  spirits 
some  enterprising  citizens  saw  large 
profits  in  making  moonshine,  feoou  the 
custom  became  general,  and  worms  and 
stills  were  built  everywhere-  So  com- 
mon  did  it  become  that  the  mash  is 
said  to  have  run  in  the  gutters.  Little 
of  the  “poteen”  was  sold,  but  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  officers  made  several  ar¬ 
rests  and  smashed  a  number  of  stills, 
the  entire  output  of  which  would  not 
amount  to  ten  barrels  of  spirits  a  day. 

At  this  time,  in  1809,  the  Government 
was  being  defrauded  in  every  di 
rection  by  moonshiners,  and  dis¬ 
tilleries  conducting  a  lawful  bus¬ 
iness  were  being  driven  out  ot 
business  by  the  non-tax-paying  manu- 
facturers.  In  many  places  officers  had 
been  killed,  and  Chief  Brooks  had  been 
waylaid  in  a  bonded  warehouse  on  Front 
street.  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  fight 
occurred  on  Richmond  street,  in  which 
several  officers  who  were  driving  aw.ay_ 


with  some  worthless  stills,  were  assulfecT. 
and  the  stills  and  spirits  spilled  all  over 
the  street.  The  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue,  on  learning  this,  by  tele¬ 
graph  notified  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  “that  armed  resistance  to  the  Cus¬ 
toms  officers  prevented  their  performing 
their  duty  in  Philadelphia,  and  that  1 
they  had  been  assaulted  by  rioters  with 
murderous  intent  on  Richmond  street, 
near  Lehigh  avenue.”  At  once  the  en¬ 
tire  machinery  of  the  Government  was 
put  in  motion  to  suppress  the  whisky 
not.  Two  companies  of  marines  were 
ordered  from  the  Navy  Yard,  with  nearly 
all  of  the  garrisons  of  the  arsenals  at 
E  rankford  and  Gray’s  Ferry.  The 
troops  arriver  safely,  and  bivouckaed  in 
the  lots,  but  never  a  rioter  did  they  see, 
and  never  a  shot  did  they  fire.  Back 
to  their  quarters  again  they  marched, 
and  so  ended  the  “whisky  war  in  Rich-  ' 

.  Jhe  illegal  traffic  died  natur¬ 
ally  within  a  short  time,  and  the  records 
ot  the  United  States  District  Court  fail 
to  show  a  case  of  a  resident  of  the  North¬ 
east  being  tried  for  iliict  distilling. 
the  great  coal  yard 
In  this  district  is  situated  the  largesi 
’  anthracite  coal  wharves  and  storage  i 
yards  in  the  world,  and  the  original 
giant  ot  land  now  only  forms  a  small 
portion  of  this  extensive  plant.  This 
has  proven  both  a  blessing  and  a  curse 
to  tile  community,  as  owing  to  defective 
and  short-sighted  legislation  the  railroad 
company  received  privileges  that  were, 
contrary  to  the  public  good,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  not  such  as  the  law  Courts  coulu 
revoke.  General  commerce  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  driven  away;  for  from  Cumber¬ 
land  street  northward  to  Allegheny  ave¬ 
nue,  every  wharf  is  owned  and  used  bv 
the  railroad,  while  there  is  not  a  street 
in  all  that  great  stretch  of  territory  run¬ 
ning  down  to  the  river  front.  From  Otis 
street  to  Allegheny  avenue  there  is  not  a 
wharf  where  general  cargoes  can'  be 
unloaded. 

An  equally  bad  condition  of  affairs  ex¬ 
ists  along  the  line  of  the  coal  road.  The 
streets  are  cut  for  miles  with  only  au 
occasional  opening.  These  condition^  I 
have  kept  back  the  section  north  of  the 
j  road  for  many  years. 

Ike  entire  region  is  an  important  man- 
ufacturiDg  one,  and  has  many  and  di- 
verse  mannfaeturies  of  every  description. 

At  the  toot  of  Tioga  street  is  situated 
■  -twenty-fifth  ward  gas  works,  the 
i  largest  plant  of.  the  city  for  the  manu- 
]  .  eture  of  ■illuminating  gas.  Here  also  is 
situated  the  works  of  the  Philadelphia 
Das  Improvement  C<*mpany,  which  sells 
the  city  a  large  amount  of  the  so-called 
water  gas.  What  was  at  one  time  a 
portion  of  Richmond  is  not  in  the  North¬ 
east  and.  cannot  be  considered  in  this 
sketch. 

ARAMINGO  BOROUGH. 

F<mr  of  the  six  boroughs  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Philadelphia  were  situated  in  the 
Northeast,  they  being  Aramingo,  Brides- 
burg,  E  rankford  and  White  Hall.  Of 
these  the  first,  Aramingo  is  best  remem¬ 
bered  at  the  present  time  by  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  its  name  with  the  filthy  canal. 

It  was  incorporated  in  1849.  This  bor¬ 
ough  was  situated  between  Kensington 
and  the  district  of  Richmond,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  incorporation  of  the  latter 
district,  narrowly  escaped  being  merged 


witn  it.  line,  fiDW'eyer,  w u*  uxe<r 

at  the  east  side  of  Gunner’s  Run,  as 
far  as  Lehigh  aveDue,  and  so  the  bor-; 
ough  escaped.  It  has  now  entirely  been 
forgotten  an  a  local  district  name,  but 
it  comprised  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
present  manufacturing  districts  running 
westward,  fan  shaped,  from  the  point 
at  Gunner’s  Run  to  Germantown  ave¬ 
nue,  between  Kensington  and  Richmond. 
There  is  no  local  tradition  to  keep  the 
name  alive. 

FRANKFORD  TOWN. 

The  next  largest  division  was  the 
borough  of  Frankford.  This  ancient 
town  dates  back  more  than  200  years 
in  the  history  of  the  county,  and  it  is 
now  noted  as  a  great  manufacturing 
centre,  as  well  as  a  pleasant  residence 
section.  The  history  of  the  town  runs 
back  to  the  days  of  William  Penn,  one 
of  the  first  deeds  on  record  in  the 
patent  books  of  the  Department  of  In¬ 
ternal  Affairs  at  Harrisburg  being  a 
giant  from  Penn  to  Harry  Waddy  iu 
16S0  for  a  tract  of  750  acres  of  land'  in 
that  borough,  a  portion  ot  which  is  no-.v 
occupied  by  the  Old  Jolty  Post  Hotel. 
This  tract  rara  along  Main  and  Ortho¬ 
dox  streets,  or  rather  that  is  the  names 
at  present  of  those  roads.  Here  was 
put  up  an  inn.  called  the  “Jolly  Post,” 
where  for  years  Indians  ana  whites 
conducted  trading.  Tradition  has  it 
that  in  this  immediate  locality  some  of 
the  tribes  coming  to  sign  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  stayed  during  the  time  of  the 
negotiations 

The  settlement  was  first  known  as 
Frank  Fort,  and  the  early  settlers  were 
nearly  all  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  building  the  Trinity  Church, 
Oxford,  on  the  Oxford  road.  As  early 

I  a!  they  wrote  to  the  Archbishop 

of  Canterbury,  “We  are  but  a  lot  ot 
poor  settlers  located  far  out  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  three  miles  from  Frank  Fort, 
and  are  not  able  to  support  a  minister.’ 
iheae  people  did,  however,  prosper  and 
Set  along,  for  only  a  few  years  later 
they  bought  an  orchard  and  tract  <-f 
laud  for  a  “manse”  for  their  preacher. 

E  rankford  dates  back  to  the  days  of 
I  enn,  and  to  this  day  his  fellow  re¬ 
ligionists,  the  Quakers,  ore  numerous, 
prosperous  and  influential  in  the  town. 
In  Revolutionary  times  and  since 
E  rankford  has  given  to  the  State  many 
noted  men.  General  Isaac  Worrell,  one 
of  Washington  s  trusted  lieutenants, 
was  from  Frankford,  where  many  of 
Jus  descendents  still  live.  Colonel 
thomas  Dufheld  was  a  hero  of  the  War 
°!  p812\  -It:  ,was  t0  so  to  the  grist  mill 
nt  E  rankford  that  the  Quakeress  Lydia 
-Uarrah  said  she  wanted  to  go  where 
she  left  Lord  Howe’s  headquarters  in 
the  city  to  notify  General  Washington 
of  the  attack  of  the  British  on  Ger¬ 
mantown,  of  course,  this  being  merely 
an  excuse  ro  get  through  the  British 
lines. 

MADE  A  BOROUGH. 

.  7,  1800,  the  Legislature  es¬ 

tablished  E  rankford  as  a  separate  bor¬ 
ough  the  name  being  generally  used  as 
rankford  and  Oxford  township.  In 
foEo,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Congress  purchased 
the  ground  for  the  present  Frankford 
arsenal  of  the  United  States  army,  and 
trom  that  day  until  now  it  has  been  the 
principal  manufactory  for  small  arms 


ammunition  in  the  country.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  all  the  projectiles  used  In  im¬ 
proved  artillery  are  made  there.  Frank¬ 
ford  men,  Richard  Garsed  and  the  late 
Nathan  Hilles,  projected  the  Frankford 
and  Southwark  street  railroad,  aud  it 
was  the  Hon.  Richardson  L.  Wright, 
then  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  and  a  resident  of  Frankford,  who 
aided  in  bringing  the  project  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  issue.  Like  every  other  portion 
of  the  Northeast,  peace  and  industry 
mark  the  community  as  one  where 
good  citizenship  is  the  rule,  and  not  the 
exception.  The  people  are  a  religious 
people,  and  public  and  parochial  schools 
abound,  so  that  all  receive  a  good  edu¬ 
cation. 

BIUDESBURG. 

Another  of  the  six  original  boroughs 
in  the  city  was  Bridesburg,  which  was 
incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1848.  It 
extended  from  the  Delaware  river  to 
Frankford,  and  from  Richmond  north  to 
Lower  Dubllu  township.  It  has  always  | 

been  one  of  the  most  beautifully  located 
towns  along  the  Delaware  river,  and  is 
still  mainly  a  community  of  those  of 
German  extraction.  It  was  an  old  set¬ 
tlement,  first  known  as  the  ''Point”  from 
Point  no  Point,  which  name  was  after¬ 
wards  corrupted  into  “Pint”  by  the 
farmers  and  truckers  in  the  vicinity. 

The  name  Bridesburg  comes  from  the 
well-known  family  of  Kirkbride,  orce 
living  there,  the  name  in  time  lemg 
corrupted  into  Bridesburg.  Alfred  Jenks. 
who  moved  his  works  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  cotton  aud  woolen  machinery 
there  in  1S36,  gave  Bridesburg  almost 
world-wide  notoriety,  and  until  within 
a  few  years,  when  financial  disaster 
overtook  him,  it  was  conducted  by  his 
son,  Barton  H.  Jenks,  under  the  name 
of  Alfred,  Jenks  &  Son.  In 
Bridesburg  is  located  also  Jhe  large 
chemical  works  of  Charles  Levering  & 

Son,  known  as  the  Tacony  Chen  ieal 
Works.  Bridesburg  has  a  large  public 
school,  numerous  churches,  and  many 
beautiful  homes. 

holmesburg. 

Holmesburg,  situated  on  the  old  Bris¬ 
tol  turnpike,  or  King’s  highway,  as  it 
was  earlier  known,  takes  its  name  from 
Thomas  Holme,  who  was  Surveyor  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  William  Penn.  Holme  set¬ 
tled  there  shortly  after  his  arrival  with 
the  first  proprietor  in  the  Welcome,  and 
his  remains  are  buried  under  a  little 
monument  in  the  graveyard  back  of 
Holmesburg.  Here  are  located  the 
House  of  Correction,  the  new  County 
Prison  and  the  Oxford  and  Lower  Dub¬ 
lin  Poor  Farm,  a  peculiar  local  institu¬ 
tion  allowed  to  survive  the  act  of  con¬ 
solidation.  Although  these  usually  un¬ 
desirable  institutions  are  located  near 
Holmesburg  they  detract  from  neither 
its  beauty  nor  desirability  as  a  resi¬ 
dence  locality.  The  entire  section  is 
populated  by  people  of  wealth  and  cul¬ 
ture,  and  it  is  in  the  portion  of  the 
Thirty-fifth  ward  know  as  the  “summer 
capital,”  because  so  many  wealthy  poli¬ 
ticians  have  their  summer  residences 
there. 

TACONY. 

Tacony  is  a  large  manufacturing  cen¬ 
tre  ou  the  Delaware  River,  north  of 
,  Bridesburg,  and  is  known  the  wTorld  over 


as  the  place  where  the  Uisston  Saw 
Works  are  located.  Many  years  ago  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  a  depot  on 
the  river  front  at  this  point,  from  which 
passengers  fiom  New  York  were  taken 
to  Walnut  street  wharf  by  ferry,  and 
vice  versa.  Tacouy  is  essentially  a 
manufacturing  district;  here  are  located 
the  works  of  the  Taeony  Iron  and  Metal 
Company,  where  all  the  iron  work  for 
the  City  Hall  was  made,  and  here  the 
•  great  statue  of  William  Penn,  which 
crowns  the  top  of  the  monster  tower 
was  cast.  Yet.  with  all  its  manufac¬ 
tures  the  region  is  an  important  resi¬ 
dence  one  Handsome  private  residences 
are  to  be  seen  on  every  side,  while 
churches  and  schools  dot  the  region  all 
over.  In  front  of  the  most  pretentious 
residences  is  the  handsome  Disston  Park, 
running  along  the  line  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vaia  Railroad,  making  one  of  the  most 
I  artistic  suburban  pictures  to  be  seen 
anywhere  in  Philadelphia. 

THE  RAILROAD  BRIDGE. 

No  history  of  the  Northeast  section 
would  be  complete  without  mention  of 
the  important  work  of  causing  the  Read¬ 
ing  railroad  to  elevate  its  tracks  over 
Richmond  street,  the  most  important 
thoroughfare  near  the  Delaware  River. 
,4s  soon  as  this  work  was  done  all  the 
great  section  lying  above  it  felt  the  ben¬ 
efit.  and  it  might  be  said  that  since  then 
the  upper  region  has  only  begun  to 
thrive. 

Within  what  was  originally  the  North- 
j  era  Liberties  live  more  than  one-quarter 
I  of  the  population  of  Philadelphia.  To 
this  section  has  been  applied  the  general 
title  of  Northeast,  and  within  it  are 
the  largest  and  most  important  manu¬ 
factories  in  the  city.  There  is  nowhere 
else  in  the  world  such  a  manufacturing 
centre,  and  its  workshops  and  factories 
supply  the  world  in  several  lines  of 
manufacture.  Yet  with  all  this  the  sec¬ 
tion  has  only  begun  to  use  the  great 
facilities  at  its  disposal,  and  another 
fifty  years  of  prosperity  will  show  a 
|  condition  of  affairs  more  remarkable 
j  than  its  present  marvelous  growth. 

ALL  MADE  ONE. 

On  February  2,  1854,  the  Legislature 
enacted  that  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
should  be  enlarged  so  as  to  admit  all 
the  county  of  Philadelphia.  It  abolished 
all  the  quasi-municipal  bodies,  the  dis-  : 
triets,  borough,  townships  and  the  old 
city  transferring  al]  their  rights  and 
privileges  to  the  city,  and  with  this  act 
the  history  of  the  districts  ended. 

At  the  present  time  within  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  old  districts  and  boroughs 
there  are  the  following  wards.  The  Six¬ 
teenth,  beginning  at  Laurel  street  and 
the  Delaware  River,  to  Frankford  ave¬ 
nue  to  Girard  avenue,  to  Sixth  street, 
to  Poplar  to  Delaware  River. 

The  Seventeenth  ward  runs  from  Ox¬ 
ford  street  to  Frankford  avenue,  to 
Girard  avenue,  and  to  Sixth  street. 

The  Eighteenth  ward  beginning  at 
Laurel  street  and  Delaware  River,  to 
Frankford  avenue,  to  Aramingo  Canal, 
to  Lehigh  avenue,  to  Delaware  River. 

The  Nineteenth  ward  beginning  at 
Frankford  avenue  and  Norris  street,  to 
Oxford,  to  Sixth,  to  Germantown  ave¬ 
nue,  to  Lehigh  avenue,  to  Kensington 
avenue,  to  Front,  to  Norris,  to  Frank¬ 
ford  avenue.  _ 
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The  Twenty-third  ward  is  nearly  the 
same  in  area  as  the  old  borough  of 
Frankford,  its  boundaries  are  Frankford 
creek,  Castor  road,  Dark  Run  Lane,  and 
Delaware  River. 

1  The  Twenty-fifth  ward  is  now  gen- 
i  enaliy  called  Richmond,  its  boundaries 
are  Lehigh  avenue  to  Frankford  Creek, 
Kensington  avenue  to  Delaware  River. 

The  Thirty-first  ward  in  which  at  one 
time  the  borough  of  Aramingo  was  lo¬ 
cated,  runs  from  Front  to  Norris,  to 
Kensington  avenue,  to  Lehigh  avenue, 
to  Aramingo  Canal. 

The  Thirty-third  ward,  Lehigh  to  Ken¬ 
sington  avenues,  Frankford  and  Wingo- 
hocking  Creeks,  Bristol  township  line, 
Germantown  avenue  to  Lehigh  avenue. 

The  Thirty-fifth  ward  takes  up  all  the 
remaining  territory  in  the  section;  Bucks 
j  County  line,  Delaware  River;  Castor 
:  road,  Dark  Run  lane,  Tacony  creek, 
Montgomery  County  line.  The  total 
I  area  in  all  these  wards  in  square  miles 
i  is  54.029. 

In  the  time  of  the  various  corpora¬ 
tions  in  the  “Liberties,”  the  constables 
and  the  “watch”  were  the  only  police 
protectors.  The  constables  remain  in 
each  ward,  where  they  are  the  chief 
peace  officers,  but  the  watch  has  given 
way  to  the  police  system  of  the  city. 
In  the  Northeast  there  are  eight  police 
districts,  each  in  charge  of  a  police 
lieutenant,  and  under  the  general  super¬ 
vision  of  Captains  Quirk  and  Brown. 
These  station  houses  are  as  follows: 
Tenth  district,  Front  and  Master 
streets,  Lieutenant  William  C.  Steck. 

Eleventh  district,  Girard,  near  Mont¬ 
gomery  avenues,  Lieutenant  Henry  Tut¬ 
tle. 

Fifteenth  district,  Paul  street,  Frank¬ 
ford,  Lieutenant  Albert  Hanson. 

Eighteenth  district,  Fourth  and  York 
streets,  Lieutenant  John  Coon. 

Twenty -fourth  district,  Belgrade  and 
Clearfield  streets,  Lieutenant  Samuel 
Clase. 

Twenty-sixth  district,  Trenton  avenue 
and  Dauphin  street,  Lieutenant  Leon¬ 
ard  McGarvey. 

Twenty-seventh  district,  Tacony,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  William  L.  Dungan- 

Thirtieth  district,  Front  and  West¬ 
moreland  streets.  Lieutenant,  Henry 
Enders. 

For  many  years  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Northeast  was  neglected  by  the  city, 
and  while  taxes  were  collected,  very  lit¬ 
tle  was  returned  to  improve  the  dis¬ 
trict.  This  condition  of  affairs  seems  to 
have  undergone  a  radical  change  during 
the  past  few  mouths,  and  there  are  now 
many  public  works,  either  in  course  of 
construction  or  projected.  Much  of  the 
surface  sewage  now  flows  through 
properly  constructed  sewers,  and  the 
paving  of  the  streets  now  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  heretofore. 

The  entire  section  is  transected  by 
electric  cars,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
three  great  corporations,  but  now  all 
r  portion  of  the  Union  Traction  Com¬ 
pany.  This  has  also  benefited  the  re¬ 
gion,  and  aided' in  making  it  an  import¬ 
ant  residence  locality.  The  most  out¬ 
lying  portion  is  brought  to  wdthin  an 
hour's  ride  of  the  centre  of  the  city.  In 
addition  to  this,  both  of  the  great  rail¬ 
road  companies,  the  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Reading,  run  suburban  trains  to  all 
the  depots  in  the  district. 
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JOE  JEFFERSON’S  BIRTHPLACE  AND  THE  PART  IT  WILL 
TAKE  IN  HISTRIONIC  ANNALS- 


The  project,  which  has  been  recently 
set  on  foot  by  Francis  Wilson  ancl  other 
actors  of  prominence,  to  mark  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  the|  famous 
comedian,  by  a  memorial  tablet,  has  nat¬ 
urally  attracted  attention  to  this  old 
house,  situated  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  Sixth  and  Spruce  streets,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  tablet  which  will  be  attached 
to  this  old  home,  and  thus  perhaps  long 
years  after  the  masterly  delineator  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle  and  Bob  Acres  has 
passed  away,  attract  the  interest  of  the 
passerby  to  the  house  where  Joe  Jeffer¬ 
son  was  born,  will  be  inscribed  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


I- 


1 


JOSEPH  JEFFERSON, 
The  actor,  was  born 
here  20th  Feb.,  1829. 


Here’s  your  good  health 


and 


your  family’s,  may  | 


|  they  all  live  long  and  pros-  j 


per. 


j 
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The  old  Jefferson  house,  which  was 
built  probably  about  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  is  an  exceedingly  familiar 
type  of  the  best  architecture  of  that 
period.  So  many  of  these  old  houses  still 
remain,  however,  that  they  do  not^  in 
themselves  attract  the  least  attention. 
It  is  a  three-story  brick  dwelling  with 
pent  roof  and  dormer  attic  window. 
Some  years  ago  the  front  room  on  the 
lower  floor  which  was  used  as  a  parlor 
by  Joe  Jefferson’s  mother,  was  altered 
Into  a  store,  since  which  period  the  house 
has  undergone  a  varied  experience  with 
successive  tenants,  most  of  whom  have 
been  of  foreign  birth.  For  a  time  the 
store  was  occupied  for  the  sale  of  Flor¬ 
entine  statuary,  that  is  colored  plaster 
casts  of  various  subjects.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  it  is  used  as  an  employment 

assemble  and  wait  for  those  who  are 

seeking  help. 


The  white  marble  steps  of  this  old 
house,  in  which  Mrs.  Jefferson,  like 
all  good  Philadelphia  housewives,  took 
a  loving  interest  in  keeping  snowy  white 
are  now  dirty  and  unwashed,  while  the 
brick  pavement  which  the  good  woman 
as  a  sacred  duty  used  to  scrub  and  wash 
every  Saturday  morning,  is  now  en¬ 
cumbered  with  odds  and  ends  and  stained 
with  the  travel  of  many  feet.  Altogether 
the  general  appearance  of  the  house  is 
unkempt  and  forlorn. 

It  is  only  by  accident  that  the  dw_ellin0 
has  not  shared  the  fate  of  many  similar 
buildings  erected  when  Philadelphia  was 
young,  and  razed  to  the  ground  to  make 
way  for  her  progress,  as  no  irnpnrtance 
has  ever  been  attached  to  its  histrionic 
interest  until  the  present,  moment, in  fact 


Joseph  Jefferson. 


very  few  people  in  the  Quaker  City  ari 
aware  that  in  this  old  house  Joe  Jef¬ 
ferson  was  born. 


It  happened  that  the  20th  of  February, 
1829,  was  the  day  that  our  favorite  com¬ 
edian  first  saw  the  light  in  this  old 
Spruce  street  dwelling.  The  infant  s 
grandfather  was  at  that  time  just  near¬ 
ing  the  end  of  what  is  probably  the  long¬ 
est  career  of  unbroken  popularity  ever 
enioved  bv  an  American  actor  at  one 
time"  at  a  theatre.  Strictly  speaking  the 
elder  Jefferson  was  not  a  native-born 
actor,  as  he  was  of  English  birth,  the 
son  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  the 
leader  of  the  theatre  at  Plymouth  when 
his  son  Joseph  was  born  there  in  1m4, 
hut  voung  Joe  was  only  about  21  when 
he  came  over  to  this  country  and  filled 
an  engagement  at  the  new  theatre  in 
Boston,  and  he  never  returned  to  the 
land  of  his  birth,  it  is  therefore  not  out 
of  the  way  to.  regard  him  in  the  light  ol 
an  American  actor.  He  married  in  tne 
course  of  time,  Euphemia  Fortune.whose 
sister  was  married  to  the  elder  Warren. 


In  1803  the  Jeffersons  came  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  band 
of  players  at  the  old  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre,  at  that  time  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mrs.  Wignell  and  William  B. 
Wood,  which  was  probably  one  of  the 
greatest  dramatic  organizations  that  tins 
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country  has  ever  seen.  Jefferson  settled 
down  for  a  long  residence  in  the  Quaker 
City.  He  was  very  popular  with  the  pa¬ 
trons  of  the  theatre,  and  for  nearly  a 
generation  he  was  the  leading  low  com¬ 
edian.  As  an  actor  he  was  proud  of  his 
profession,  and  as  his  children  grew  up 


Grave  of  Mrs.  Jefferson  and  Charles 
Bnrke. 

they  were  in  turn  introduced  to  the 
public  on  the  boards  of  the  old  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre. 

The  Jefferson  family  was  not  a  small 
one,  as  there  were  eight  children,  all  of 
Whom  except  the  youngest,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  17,  went  upon  the  stage.  Eup- 
hemia,  who  married  William  Anderson, 
was  jthe  mothfer  of  Mrs.  Germon,  and  the 
grandmother  of  Effie  Germon,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Chestnut  Street  Com¬ 
pany.  Thomas  .and  John  died  in  their 
youth;  Hester  and  Mary  Ann  were  both 
actresses  and  married  actors,  and  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  successively  Mrs.  Chapman.  Mrs. 
Richardson  and  Mrs.  Fisher,  was  famous 
as  an  actress  and  a  singer. 

In  1804  Joseph  Jefferson,  the  second 
child,  was  born.  He  was  reared  at  the 
theatre,  playing  child  pafts  as  early  as 
1814.  and  studying  there  the  art  of  scene 
painting,  in  which  he  was  quite  as  suc¬ 
cessful  artin  acting,  perhaps  more  so,  as 
he  never  attained  to  the  rank  of  promi¬ 
nence  on  these  boards  that  distinguished 
the  other  members  of  the  family.  He 
had.  however,  a  good  reputation  in  old 
men’s  parts,  and  was  also  possessed  of 
business  abilities  pecessary  for  a  good 
manager.  After  his  father  severed  his 
connection  with  the  Chestnut  Street  The¬ 
atre,  young  Joe  managed  for  him,  and 
had  theatres  in  Washington  and  New 
York. 

During  Joseph  Jefferson’s  connection 
with  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  the 
favorite  Irish  comedian  was  Tom  Burke 
a  handsome  fellow,  who  had  married  a 
charming  woman,  Cornelia  Thomas,  the 
daughter  of  a  Frenchman  from  San  Do¬ 
mingo.  Miss  Thomas  made  her  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  hoards  in  the  ballet  at 
Charleston  under  Alexander  Placide,  and 
at  an  early  period  in  her  dramatic  ca¬ 
reer  developed  great  talent  as  a  vocal¬ 
ist.  Her  married  life  with  Burke  was 
not  altogether  a  successful  one,  as  the 
"Irish  comedian  was  too  fend  of  the 
flowing  bowl  for  his  own  good  and  for 
the  benefit  of  his  family.  He  finally  died 
•  ^Jaltlmcre  of  delirum  tremens,  leav-  ! 
mg  his  widow  with  a  baby  boy,  named  i 
Charles  Burke,  who  later  became  a  fa¬ 
mous  comedian. 

Believing  that  matrimony  in  combina- 
tion  with  a  quiet  domestic  life  was  not 
altogether  a  failure,  Mrs.  Burke  in  18°<> 
married  young  Joseph  Jefferson.  There  ' 
was  a  considerable  discrepancy  in  their  ' 


ages,  aS  Mrs.  Burke  was  nearly  a  de¬ 
cade  older  than  her  husband,  who  was 
barely  of  age  when  he  married,  while 
she  was  thirty.  It  was  immediately 
after  his  marriage  that  young  Jefferson 
rented  the  old  house  at  Sixth  and  Spruce 
streets,  now  used  as  an  employment 
agency. 

When  Charlie  Burke  was  7  years  old, 
little  .Toe,  the  foremost  of  American 
actors  to-day.  was  born.  Although 
scarcely  beyond  his  infancy,  Char’.io 
Burke  previous  to  this  event  had  made 
his  appearance  on  the  hoards.  It  was 
the  custom  in  those  days  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  old  theatrical  families  to  go  on 
the  stage  as  soon  as  they  could  talk, 
and  often  months  before  that  period. 
Young  Joe  Jefferson  made  his  first  dra¬ 
matic  appearance  as  an  infant  in  arms, 
and  whenever  they  were  in  need  of  a 
baby  at  the  theatre  to  he  lost,  stolen  or 
kidnapped,  young  Joe  was  always  cast 
for  the  part.  What,  however,  may  he 
pioperly  considered  his  first  appearance 
was  made  at  the  age  of  4,  when  he  was 
introduced  by  “Jim  Crow”  Rice  as  a 
negro  baby,  singing  and  dancing  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  his  master,  young  Joe  being 
Rice  en<5d  and  arraJ'e[l  precisely  like 

There  are  still  several  surviving  eye¬ 
witnesses  of  this  debut,  among  them 
Mrs.  John  Drew.  There  is  also  a  reedrd 
ot  a  very  early  appearance  of  young 
Joe  in  1887,  at  a  benefit  performance  in 
JNew  1:  ork  in  which  b'oth  of  Joe’s  par¬ 
ents  played,  while  Charlie  Burke  sang  a 
rah?  and  Joe  impersonate^  a  pi- 

Frevious  to  the  death  of  Joseph  Jeffer¬ 
son  s  grandfather,  which  occurred  :n 
Harrisburg  in  1832,  when  his  son  was 
managing  the  theatre  there,  the  home 
in  Philadelphia  had  been  broken  up  and 
the  family  had  started  out  on  their  wan¬ 
derings.  In  his  reminiscences,  Joe  Jeffer¬ 
son  gives  us  many  bright  and  pathetic 
glimpses  of  the  strolling  tour  which  his 
family  undertook  in  1837.  The  company 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jefferson,  Charlie 
Burke,  Joseph,  then  aged  8,  and  Corne¬ 
lia,  aged  2.  In  1842  the  whole  family 
together  with  Mrs.  Richardson,  Mrs. 
McKenzie  and  Mrs.  Wright,  with  the 
husbands  of  the  two  last,  and  their 
niece,  Mrs.  Germon,  and  her  husband, 
were  engaged  by  Charles  Fisher  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  theatre  at  Mobile.  Mr.  Jef¬ 
ferson  had  not  been  in  this  Southern 
city  any  length  of  time  before  he  took 
the  yellow  fever  and  died  in  November, 

!  1842.  The  chief  mourners  were  the  entire 
company  at  the  theatre,  which  was 
closed  until  after  the  funeral. 

A  few  years  later  Mrs.  Jefferson  re¬ 
turned  to  Philadelphia,  and  died  here  in 
1849.  She  is  buriecj  in  old  Ronaldson 
Cemetery,  at  the  corner  of  Tenth  and 
Bainbridge  streets.  Beside  the  remains 
of  Mrs.  Jefferson,  five  years  later,  was 
laid  her  brilliant  son,  Charles  Burke, 
who  died  of  consumption  in  the  spring 
of  1854.  A  simple  marble  stone  above 
the  ashes  of  mother  and  son  is  inscribed 
as  follows:  “To  our  mother  and  brother. 
Cornelia  Jefferson  and  Charles  Burke.” 

There  are  a  number  of  other  noted 
theatrical  people  buried  in  old  Ronaldson 
Cemetery,  among  them  Mrs.  Wood,  wife 
of  William  B.  Wood;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones, 
long  connected  with  Philadelphia  thea¬ 
tres;  Louise  Missouri,  Samuel  Chapman 
and  H.  H.  Rowbotham. 

On  the  death  of  his  falher,  young-  Joe 
Jefferson  joined  the  strolling  company 
that  followed  Taylor's  army  to  Mexico, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  the  close  of 
the  war  that  he  returned  to  Philadelphia 
and  began  his  professional  wOrk  there. 
In  t.he  year  of  his  mother’s  death  he 
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married  Miss  Lockyer  and  got  a  reguiai 
engagement  at  Chanfrau’s  National 
Theatre,  in  New  York,  where  his  half- 


Tlie  01*1  Jefferson  House. 


|  brother,  Charles  Burke,  was  also  a  mem- 
j  ber  Of  the  company. 


MACPHERSON  PARK 


The  House  to  Be  Preserved  for  a 
Public  Library. 


Between  Clearfield  street  and  Indiana 
avenue  and  E  and  F  streets  is  a  lot  just 
500  feet  square.  This  lot  is  to  be  Mac- 
pherson  Park.  It  is  to  be  so  laid  out  as 
to  give  about  one-third  of  its  area  for 
a  playground,  and  the  balance  for  the 
park.  On  the  lot  stands  a  very  Sub¬ 
stantial  stone  structure,  an  ancient 
dwelling  house,  once  the  home  of  General 
Macpherson,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  The 
house  was  built  about  1787.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  was  the  organizer  of  the  Macpher¬ 
son  Blues,  not.  a  mere  militia  company, 
but  a  regiment  of  infantry,  a  company 
I  of  cavalry  and  a  battery  with  the  regu- 
|  lation  number  of  guns. _ ' 

r.  - 


General  William  Macpherson  was  the 
son  of  Captain  John  Macpherson  who 
before  the  war  of  Independence  had 
made  money  privateering,  and  who  built 
the  house  still  standing  in  Fairmount 
Park  and  known  as  the  Dairy.  The  Cap¬ 
tain  called  his  place  “Mount  Pleasant  ” 
and  afterwards  sold  it  to  Benedict  Ar- 
noid.  The  country  seat  where  his  son 
afterwards  lived  was  called  “Stouton.” 
In  180o  it  was  purchased  by  the  grand- 
s-  Webster,  the  present 
Chief  of  the  Survey  Bureau,  and  in  that 
house  the  chief  was  born. 

Chief  A.  S.  Eisenhower,  of  the  Bureau 
of  City  Property,  who  has  the  care  of 
the  small  parks  of  the  city,  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  house  could  very  well 

£?r  a  ,public.  library,  which 
would  be  of  great  service  to  the  nelgh- 
borhood,  and  at  the  same  time  its  use 
would  preserve  the  'house  itself,  one  of 
the  few  relics  of  Revolutionary  days  A 
kftter  site  could  not  be  selected  for  a 
public  library.  The  house  is  in  falrlv 
good  condition,  the  rooms  are  large. 
Very  kittle  would  have  to  be  done  to  put 
it,  in  excellent  shape  for  the  purpose  It 
is  hoped  that  the  Board  of  Education 
will  see  tne  advantage  of  devoting  It  to 
that  use. 


From, .. 

. 

Date, ,  <^..^7  Q' 
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A  Picturesque  Property  Which  the / 


City  is  Asked  to  Buy. 


WOULD  MAKE  A  CHARMING  PARK 


The  Once  Stately  Mansion  Now  Al¬ 
most  a  Ruin,  While  Weeds  and 
I'ndergrowth  Disfigure  the 
Once  Beaatiinl  Estate. 


Should  the  city  decide  to  take  the 
Eastwick  estate  adjoining’  Bartram’s 
Garden  for  use  as  a  public  park,  as  is 
now  contemplated,  the  expenditure  of  a 
little  money  would  give  West  Philadel¬ 
phians  a  pleasure  ground  the  equal  of 
which  it  would  be  bard  to  find  any¬ 
where. 

The  Eastwick  estate  at  present  shows 
to  a  striking  degree  the  dilapidation  that 
follows  a  few  years  of  neglect.  What 
were  once  well-kept  paths  are  now  beds 
of  weeds;  the  carefully-graded  terraces 
are  lost  sight  of  in  heaps  of  brown  gar¬ 
den  brush;  the  flower  beds  have  become 
lost  to  view,  and  the  choice  shrubbery 
!  has  grown  rank  and  wild. 

Colonel  Eastwick  built  the  old  mansion, 
(Which  is  commonly  known  as  “East- 
wiek  s  Castle,”  upon  his  return  from 
Russia,  where  he  had  won  fame  and 
fortune  by  engineering  the  first  railroad 
between  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.  " 
PRETENTIOUS  IN  ARCHITECTURE.  i 
In  the  front  of  the  tower  a  tablet 
gives  the  date  of  1851.  Even  allowing  j 
f?r  hav°o  that  time  has  wrought  in  i 
the  building,  it  must  be  seen  that  in 
its  youthful  days  it  had  more  architec¬ 
tural  pomposity  than  beauty.  A  high  j 


square1  tower,  a  long  wing  with  inul- 
lioned  windows,  and  a  broad  piazza,  with 
Muted  columns,  are  the  most  conspicuous 
features  m  a  design  that  shows  the 
Italia^  influence,  but  still  from  certain 
Norman 1S  strt>ngly  suggestive  of  the 

fmm  thlStW-ic^’S  time  one  C(>uld  lo(>k 
•  trom  the  windows  to  the  right  of  the 

mam  entrance  over  the  well-kept  ter- 

WhoaDR  fj1Ve  m  frorU>  bl’t  now  laurel 
bushes  half  cover”  the  windows.  There 
are  many  oriel  windows  cut  in  the 
main  building,  and  here  or  there  ridicu¬ 
lous  little  turrets  spring  into  unexpected 
riew.  In  front  of  the  house  the  ear- 
rlage  drive  winds  in  a  circle  about  a 
plot  of  grass  once  probably  used  as  a 
flower  bed,  in  the  middle  of  which 
stands  a  block  of  marble  looking  more 
like  a  forgotten  heathen  altar  than 
anything  else. 

J  SKimi  ki  ONnawaao  ttv 

The  building  is  of  brick,  covered  viilh 
stucco,  which  has  fallen  in  places  from 
he  walls,  exposing  the  red  foundation 
upon  which  it  is  laid,  while  the  carved 
woodwork  has  rotted  and  fallen  away, 
eaving  ugly  breaks.  A  whitewashed 
!atticq-work  has  been  built  about  the 
porch,  the  natural  ugliness  of  which  is 
but  partly  concealed  by  friendly  vines. 

High  up  in  the  tower  the  stained- 
glass  windows  are  broken,  so  that  flocks 
of  pigeons  have  free  ingress  and  raise 
large  broods  there  unmolested,  while 
rats  haunt  the  places  where  once  the 
fashionables  trod. 

Within,  the  condition  of  affairs  is 
somewhat  better,  as  four  families  of 
I  care-takers  dwell  in  the  old  mansiou; 
■but  even  they  do  not  occupy  the  entire 


“EASTWICK'S 


CASTLE.” 


Hiiiiriinff  and  tlie  tesselated  halls  ana 
broad  Staircases  have  a  damp  and 

“l?!  mpcring  in  the  hallway  is  peculiar, 
being  patterned  with  a  design  rePpre^?a 
ing  sixteenth  century  cavaliers  descend 
n!  impracticable  stalrwavs  amid  floy,  ^r 
beds  of  wonderful,  and  awful  hue.  From 
oarria^ewav  in  front  of  tne  .ncn- 
stens  Serly  'led  to  the  lower  terrace, 
bn? of  these  only  the  sides  and  a  crumb 
ling  mass  of  masonry  remain. 

The  high  ground1^  which  the  house 

S,f lSsTwa4£  « 

andChS»eyeS  t?angS°acrDoss°llthe  pladd 

ONCE  A  SCENE  OF  FESTIVITY. 

TYrtv  years  ago  the  estate  must  have 

RrW"A“r%S«» fh»  V> 

SSIfsi-lll 

i^HBaws?: 

Bartram's  Garden.  __..T 

BARTRAM’S  famous  garden. 

Ra  r iram's  Garden,  with  its  pre-revo- 

one  of  the  first  spots  sought  by  y°Fcl? 
Msts  -ho  v Jted  this  fty  ana  the 


SS|on  ^rjovrfng  trees  and  plants 

is  imeqnaled;  m  the  Unued Jta  ^  | 


Bartram  showed  his  Predilection 
to  botany  from  an  early  age,  and  spent 
Irh  of  Ms  life  traveling  ail.  over  the 

Country  on  horseback,  collecting  speci¬ 
mens  of  horticulture.  The  giant  cy- 
mess  that  now  towers  nearly  aOU  teet 
PT  q?r  with  a  eircumterence  ot  thirty 
Sot  offie  base  vvas  carried  from  Flor¬ 
ida  by  the  old  naturalist  when  it  was 
only  I  «ny  twig,  which  he  jammed  into 

“'oSf  teblfte  l»»«e  *m  «wfc  • 

marled  psar  tree,  that  bears  an  sound 
mt  crop  of  luscious  fruit  every  year. 
This  is  the  famous  old  tree  sent  from 
England  to  John  Bart  ram  by  .Lady 
Potvc  in  1760.  Washington  and  Frank- 
"• 

K  -  ,,  "  "  r  '  b 


ISD  spent  many  a  pleasant  afternoon 
with  the  Bartram  family,  regaling  them¬ 
selves  with  these  pears. 

All  about  are '  specimens  of  trees  col¬ 
lected  from  all  over  this  country  and 
Imported  from  Europe.  English  oaks 
Stand  near  the  water  oaks  of  the  South, 
end  the  purple  beech  tree  lines  up  by 
Stately  elms  and  spreading  chestnut 
trees.  One  variety  of  oak  there,  called 
«jie  “Franklin,”  is  different  from  any¬ 
thing  of  the  present  day,  the  acorns 
bearing  strange  fringed  cups,  entirely 
different  from  those  of  the  common  oak. 
sadly  in  need  of  care. 

But  all  this  collection  is  at  present 
useless  as  an  educator,  although  a  move¬ 
ment  is  now  being  made  to  reclaim  1 


the  property  botanically.  When  the  city 
bought  the  tract  or  over  eleven  acres, 
four  years  ago,  a  superintendent^  was 
I  placed  in  the  old  house,  but  beyond  this 
I  little  has  been  done  to  take  care  of  the 
I  iroperty.  None  of  the  trees  are  labeled, 
and  the  majority  of  them  are  so  hidden 
by  underbrush  that  only  a  skillful  bot¬ 
anist  would  recognize  their  variety  .  The 
stone  wall  and  steps  leading  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  ground  are  crumbling  into 
decay,  and  many  of  the  trees  are  dying 
for  want  of  attention.  Vandals,  too, 
have  added  their  destructiveness  to  that 
of  time,  hacking  and  disfiguring  the 
trunks  of  trees. 

Chief  Eisenhower,  of  the  Bureau  of 
City  Property,  has  begun  active  meas- 
!  nres,  however,  toward  reclaiming  the 
i  property,  and  has  been  promised  the 
!  active  cooperation  of  the  University 
scientists 


THE  OLD  HOUSE  STILL  SOUND. 


The  Bartram  house  stands  to-day  as 
solid  as  it  did  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century.  They  built  to  stand  in  those 
days.  The  stone  and  plaster  walls  have 
a  rich  tone  that  age  alone  can  give,  and 
the  ivy  clusters  lovingly  about  the  old- 
fashioned  windows.  Under  one  of  these 
windows  John  Bartram  carved  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  his  simple  faith  in  these  words: 
“It  is  God  alone,  Almighty  Lord,  the 
Holy  One,  by  me  adored.  .John  Bar- 
tram.  1770."’  Near  the.  doorway  stand® 
a  stone  watering  trough  carved  out  of 
a  solid  mass  of  rock,  and  down  by  the 
river's  bank  is  an  old  cider  mill  made 
in  the  same  way.  A  huge  circle  has  been 
cut  in  the  rock,  and  in  the  boulder  it  j 
surrounds  is  the  socket  in  which  re¬ 
volved  the  press.  A  hole  was  bored  for 
the  outlet  of  the  liquor,  which  was  col¬ 
lected  in  a  capacious  hollow  just  below, 
also  hewed  out  of  the  native  stone. 

I  Strangely  out  of  keeping  with  these 
!  relies  of  earlier  days,  is  a  vulgar,  yellow- 
j  painted  boathouse  that  stands  by  the 
!  eider  press,  as  the  growth  of  recent 
,  years. 

Af  ter  John  Bartram’s  death  the  prop- 
I  erty  passed  into  the  possession  of  hi: 

son,  who  was  also  a  botanist,  and  took 
;  cafe  of  the  property  as  his  father  had 


done.  It  was  purchased  half  a  centurj 
ago  by  the  Eastwicks,  and  kept  in  pre 
ty  gopd  condition  until  about  fiftee 
years  ago,  since  when  it  was  fallen  int 
decay. 
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The  Mother  of  Twenty 
Churches. 


The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Northern  Liberties,  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  Buttonwood  Street,  east  of 
Sixth  Street,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Wls- 
:  ner,  pastor,  which  will  reach  its  eighty- 
second  anniversary  two  weeks  from  to¬ 
day,  Is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  his¬ 
toric  churches  in  the  city.  It  claims  the 


honor  of  being  the  indirect  progenitor  of 
no  less  than  twenty  churches,  of  furnish¬ 
ing  sixty-three  ministers  to  the  Church 
at  large,  and  of  instituting  the  first  Sun¬ 
day  School  not  only  in  America,  but  in 
the  world,  where  purely  religious  in¬ 
struction  was  given,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Raike  school  being  devoted  in  part  to 
secular  teaching. 

This  church  is  frequently  pointed  out 
as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  city. 
Many  of  the  most  prominent  clergymen  of 
the  Presbyterian  faith  have  filled  its 
pulpit  and  colonies  have  gone  out  from 
time  to  time  among  its  membership, 
the  necleus  of  successful  churches,  while 
on  its  sacred  rolls  are  the  names  of  some 
of  the  best  known  families  in  this  city, 
whose  members  have  been  intimately 
associated  with  the  commercial  and 
1  social  progress  of  the  City.  Under  its 
i  present  pastor  it  has  taken  a  new  hold 
upon  religious  life  and  plans  are  now 
in  contemplation  by  which  its  identity 
and  influence  will  be  preserved  for  com¬ 
ing  generations. 

Although  religious  services  were  held 
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a  Sunday  school  enrollment  of  380.  The  i 
attendance  is  as  steady  and  conservative 1 
as  It  has  been  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

INTO  THE  “NEW  SCHOOL.” 

The  second  pastor  of  this  church  was 
Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Carroll,  who  served 
from  the  year  1838  until  1844  and  did  j 
not  long  survive  his  resignation  as  pas-  I 
tor.  He  was  a  very  scholarly  man  and 
widely  known,  having  been  for  some  ! 
years  the  president  of  the  Hampden 
Sidney  College  in  Virginia.  He  was  a 
pronounced  “New  School”  advocate  and  ; 
took  a  prominent  part  in  that  contest, 
carrying  the  greater  portion  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the .  First  Church  with  him 
when  he  left  the  denomination. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ezra  S.  Ely,  his  successor, 
was  pastor  from  1844  to  1852.  He  was  a 
natural  born  orator,  of  commanding  j 
presence  and  possessed  a  full,  deep  voice  | 
of  wonderful  power;  he  became  one  of 
the  most  renowned  preachers  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church. 

Rev.  Dr.  T.  J.  Shepperd,  who  was  min¬ 
ister  from  1852  until  1881,  built  up  the 
First  Church  in  every  department  and 
made  it  the  leading  Presbyterian  church 
in  the  city.  He  took  a  leading  part  in 
all  the  popular  movements  in  the  city 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  needy,  and 
was  untiring  in  his  efforts  for  the  im¬ 
provement  and  assistance  of  the  wound¬ 
ed  soldiers  during  the  Civil  War.  After 
an  active  service  of  over  twenty-nine 
years  his  resignation  was  accepted  with 
deep  regret  and  he  was  made  pastor 
emeritus.  After  a  time  he  removed  to 
Maryland,  where  he  is  still  living.  Rev. 
Dr.  Carroll  having  led  the  First  Church 
out  of  the  folds  of  the  “Old  School” 
brotherhood,  Rev.  Dr.  Shepherd  had  the 
honor  of  bringing  It  back  with  great 
rejoicing  at  the  reunion  of  1870. 

Since  the  close  of  the  pastorate  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Shepherd  the  First  Church  has  had 
.'our  ministers  in  charge  of  its  affairs. 
Rev.  William  Lauterbaugh,  now  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Salem, 
N.  J.;  Rev.  Dr.  Madison  C.  Peters,  now 
the  noted  preacher  of  the  Bloomingdale 
Reformed  Church  of  New  York  city; 
Rev.  Frank  J.  Mundy,  the  present  pastor 
of  the  Presbytefian  Church  of  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Wisner,  the  minister  now  in  charge. 

THE  PRESENT  PASTOR. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wisner  is  a  Virginian  by  birth, 
tho'ugh  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Yorlc 
ancestry.  He  graduated  with  honors 
first  from  Yale  College  and  later  from 
the  University  of  Leipzig,  Germany.  His 
first  charge  was  at  Belmar,  N.  J.,  com¬ 
ing  to  the  First  Church  nearly  three 
years  ago.  Since  then  he  has  devoted  to 
its  interest  the  most  faithful  and  earnest 
work.  The  congregation  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  in  many  ways,  and  active  church 
societies  have  been  established,  prominent 
among  which,  are  the  Ladies’  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  and  Young  People’s  Association. 
During  each  year  of  his  ministry  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  membership, 
ranging  from  twenty  to  thirty  persons. 
He  has  also  kept  up  the  interest  in  all 
church  affairs  in  what  is  now  known 
as  one  of  the  most  “difficult”  church  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  city.  He  is  one  of  the 
youngest  members  of  the  Presbytery, 
being  28  years  of  age.  For  his  untiring 
work  in  his  vicinity  the  congregation 
has  become  greatly  endeared  to  him, 
in  the  Northern  Liberties  district  ior  a 
number  of  years  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
while  a  church  edifice  had  been  erected  j 
on  Fairmount  Avenue,  east  of  Second ! 
Street,  as  early  as  the  year  1805,  yet 1 
there  was  no  regular  church  organiza¬ 
tion  until  1813,  when  Rev.  James  Patter-1, 
son  was  chosen  the  first  pastor  of  the 
First  Church.  He  was  a  man  of  wonder¬ 
ful  executive  ability  and  an  indefati- 
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gable  worker.  Under  his  earnest  prea'cn- 
ing  he  soon  gathered  Into  the  church 
a  large  and  flourishing  congregation. 
Of  all  the  ministers  of  his  day  he 
seemed  best  adapted  to  this  peculiar 
field  and  the  special  work  which  it  re¬ 
quired.  The  Patterson  name  has  be¬ 
come  historical  in  the  old  Northern ; 
Liberties  district.  At  the  time  of  the1 
establishing  of  the  First  Church  in  this 
section  there  were  but  five  other  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches  in  this  city. 

THE  FIRST  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

Rev.  Dr.  Patterson  organized  the  first  ■ 
Sunday  school  in  connection  with  this ! 
church,  where  purely  religious  instrue-  j 
tion  was  imparted  to  the  pupils  the  first 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  From  this 
Sunday  school  originated  “The  Union 
Sabbath  School  Association  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Northern 
Liberties.”  This  association  is  still  in  ex- 


Re  v.  Charles  H.  Wisner. 

istence  and  has  kept  up  its  continuous 
work  for  seventy-nine  years.  At  a  period 
in  the  history  of  Rev.  Dr.  Patterson’s 
ministry  the  First  Church  had  a  mem-  j 
bership  of  over  1100  persons  and  con¬ 
ducted  twelve  Sunday  schools  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  city.  Rev.  Dr.  Patterson 
was  a  most  successful  street  preacher 
and  did  great  work  for  the  Church  in 
this  direction. 

In  the  year  1829  dissensions  arose 
among  the  congregation  which  resulted  in  j 
a  division  and  ultimately  in  the  building 
of  the  present  church  structure,  as  well 
as  the  ones  at  Sixth  Street,  north  of 
Green,  and  on  Coates  Street,,  now  Fair-  ( 
mount  Avenue,  east  of  Fourth  Street. 
Rev.  Dr.  Patterson  died  in  1837,  his  fun¬ 
eral  being  one  of  the  most  noted  in  j 
the  city.  Fifty  prominent  clergymen  1 
were  in  attendance  and  ten  thousand 
people  assembled  to  do  reverence  to  his 
memory.  From  that  day  to  the  present 
there  has  ever  been  a  descendant  of  the 
Patterson  family  connected  in  an  official 
way  wit)i  the  church.  The  Infant  Sun¬ 
day  school  has  always  been  under  the 
supervision  of  a  member  of  the  family  of  . 
Rev.  Dr.  Patterson.  The  bodies  of  Rev.  ! 
Dra.  Patterson  and  Ely  were  laid  to 
rest  in  a  marble  vault  in  the  enclosure 
in  front  of  the  church  building. 


[  ““The  quaint  church  DutldTiig  has  an 
exterior  which  is  not  especia'ly  impos- 
j  ing.  Its  walls  are  of  brick  and  stone 
the  style  resembling  the  old  time  “meet¬ 
ing  house”  well  known  throughout  Eng¬ 
land.  The  first  floor  is  arranged  for  the 
Sunday  schools,  the  worshiping  room 
being  in  the  second-story  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  900.  The  interior  of  the  au¬ 
dience  room  is  beautifully  decorated  and 
furnished,  the  pews  are  of  hard  wood, 
upholstered  in  old  gold,  the  pulpit  is 
of  polished  marble,  and  is  said  to  be  one 
j  of  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  the  city. 
There  are  three  large  galleries,  in  one 
of  which  is  a  fine  pipe  organ,  a  trained 
!  choir  of  mixed  voices  furnishing  the 
music  at  the  different  services.  The 
present  church  membership  is  200  with 

and  last  year  unanimously  voted"  h'im  a 
three  months'  vacation  and  sent  him  and 
his  wife  on  a  European  trip.  Rev.  Dr. 
Wisner  has  recently  been  honored  by  his 
brethren  of  the  city  in  choosing  him 
president  of  the  Ministerial  Association. 
Rev.  Dr.  Wisner  was  ordained  into  the 
ministry  on  December  9,  1890,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Monmouth,  N.  J. 

.  -  -  a-.  V  .  >*r.l 
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Death  of  Joseph  Rue,  Who  Dived  Ear 
Beyond  the  Allotted  Time  of  Man. 

The  funeral  of  Joseph  Rue,  the  veteran 
manufacturer,  and  accredited  with  tiic 
distinction  of  being  the  oldest  Odd  Fellow 
in  the  Lmted  States,  who  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  92  years,  will  take 
place  on  Saturday  at  2:30  from  the  res- 

N^n+tf  2^  +  son’  Edward  N.  Rue  2010 
^oith  Sixteenth  street.  Mr.  Rue  was 

27IU1803HUAf Vi8e’  Eueks  county,  April 
, /»  At  18  years  of  age  lie  left 

DhiaPfne?tS  ho+ine  and  came  to  Philadel- 
akiiwV16  tJade  of  ladder-maker 
teids  bnf  e  ’  betlng  f01‘  1?eal'ly  three-quar- 
teis  of  a  century  actively  engaged  in 
manufacturing  pursuits.  '  He  became 
.^^lfied  with  Odd  Fellowship  six  years 
lwr>S  ar,rivai  >n  this  city:  wnere  hr 
existence?’  **  "'ere  but  two  lod^s  in 

izing  htW“ 

tfefGeLhO1T;,f0’r  the  foondinTof 

lodge  111  th‘s  Oty.  He 

sfoVis  »  sssfe 

American  Mechanics  ^ 

as  t 

built  by  Mr  E{,e  in  ish °„w>. 


assisted  in  building  St.  Peter’s  Roman 
Oathohc  Church  at  Fifth  and  Girard 
! avenue. 

Mr.  Rue  had  a  wonderfully  retentive 
memory,  and  it  was  only  a  few  months 
;  before  he  died  that  in  a  reminiscent  mood 
he  said  he  could  recall  times  when  the 
bulk  of  the  business  was  done  on  Front 
and  Second  streets,  at  which  time  the 
I  city  houses  were  few  and  scattered. 
Many  years  ago  he  severed  his  eonnee- 
j  tion  with  the  Odd  . Fellows,  for  which  he 
had  done  much,  but,  desiring  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  ceremonies  attending  the 
dedication  of  the  order’s  new  Temple  some 
months  ago,  was  readmitted  to  member¬ 
ship  to  Washington  Lodge.  No.  2.  On 
the  day  of  the  exercises  Mr.  Rue.  hale 
apd  hearty,  turned  out  with  the  rest  of 
ms  fellow-workers,  and,  displaying  all 
the  old-time  enthusiasm,  marched  to  the 
Temple  from  the  old  hall  at  Sixth  and 
Cresson  streets.  Mr.  Rue  was  married 
three  times,  and  had  ten  children  bv  his 
farst  wife. 


Date, 


WORLD  OF  LETTERS. 

Conducted  for  the  Mail  and  Express. 
By  Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 
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PHILADELPHIA’S  OLDEST  BOOIv 

store.  yc 

Quaint,  close,  old  quarters,  in  front^  of 
which  is  a  worn,  weather-beaten  sign,  M. 
Pollock,  Publisher  and  Bookseller,”  will 
soon  be  closed,  and  what  is  claimed  to  be 
the  oldest  bookstore  in  the  country  will  no 
longer  be  found  in  the  second  story  of  No. 
406  Commerce  street.  There  this  morning, 
surrounded  by  heaps  of  disarranged  books 
and  time-stained  prints,  the  aged  proprietor 
was  found,  his  office  furnishing  a  picture 
that  would  delight  the  eyes  of  many  an 
artist  and  author. 

Mr.  Pollock,  who  is  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year,  has  been  in  the  book  business  sixty- 
four  years,  and  has-  been  located  at  his 
present  place  for  forty-three  years,  says  the 
Philadelphia  “Call.”  “Americana”  has 
been  his  specialty,  and  his  office,  as  well 
as  the  more  systematic  library  in  the  front 
room,  is  filled  with  yellowed  publications  01 
a  biographical  and  historical  nature.  Ho 
prided  himself  on  a  collection  of  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  pamphlets  and  prints,  and  li:s  . 
possessions  of  the  philosopher’s  books  is  so 
large  that  he  has  just  put  them  in  the 
auctioneer’s  hands. 

Books  that  Washington  read  are  included 
in  his  lots,  and  bear  on  the  title  page  the 
beautiful  autograph  of  the  nation’s  first 
President.  So  chary  is  the  bookseller  of  the 
works  that  he  keeps  them  locked  in  a 
rusty  safe,  and  most  unwillingly  takes  e\en 
one  out  of  its  hiding  place  to  be  shown. 

The  walls  present  an  interesting  study. 
Upon  them  are,  in  indiscrimniate  arrange¬ 
ment,  engravings,  circulars,  posters,  carica¬ 
tures,  invitations  and  various  other  antique 
properties. 

Peeping  out  from  behind  an  engraving  of 
Washington,  made  just  after  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  death  and  bordered  with  black,  is  a 
dust-marred  page  with  a  lengthy  argument 
under  the  title  “The  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road;  Its  Necessity  and  Advantages  to 
Philadelphia.”  This  is  signed  by  Thomas  P. 
Cope,  m  behalf  of  a  commission.  In  the 
print  the  fear  is  expressed  that  if  immedi¬ 
ate  action  was  not  taken  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  would  secure  the  coveted  right  of  way 
to  Pittsburg.  The  rival  road  then  carried 
280,000  of  the  “total  of  800,000  passengers 
carried  East  and  West  in  a  year,”  while 
the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  had  only 
56  000. 

Stuck  in  a  frame  that  holds  Washington’s 
portrait  is  an  embossed  invitation^ to  the 
“Up  and  Up”  assembly  ball  of  1852,  and  j 
just  beneath  is  an  odd  picture  of  the  “Old 
Church  of  James  in  Virginia.”  On  the  west 
wall  is  an  engraving  portraying  the  great 
“Victuallers’  Parade”  on  Chestnut  street, 
March  15,  1821.  At  the  place  where  the 
aproned  procession  is  shown  it  is  turning  off 
from  Chestnut  street  to  Fourth,  and  not 
one.  of  the  buildings  pictured  on  Chestnut 
street  is  now  standing.  Bank  row  has  dis¬ 
placed  them  all.  Where  the  tall  Provident 
building  now  stands  was  a  mineral  water 
store  kept  by  William  Whelan,  and  other 
small  stores  are  further  on. 

Wrinkled  prints  or  plates  of  Weem’s  life 
of  Washington,  with  the  surrender  of  Corn¬ 
wallis  and  other  events,  are  on  one  wall, 


while  oh  another  is  a  fac 
treaty.  A  poster  adver 

“Cooper’s  New  Novel,  ‘T™  _ _  „ 

—the  author  'of  ‘Red  Rover,’  etc.”  A 
cartoon  pictures  in  most  ridiculous  fashion 
“The  Trollope  Family.”  This  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1821,  under  the  sting  of  Mrs. 
Trollope’s  bitter  criticisms  of  American  so¬ 
ciety.  The  members  of  the  family  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  silly  postures,  and  actions,  and 
are  granted  a  remarkable  adiposity.  A  col¬ 
ored  plate,  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans 
in  1815  and  others  nrd:  scattered 'about. 

Among  thd  books  is  a  Inige  family 
Bible-size  affair,  published  at  Ephrata,  Pa., 
in  1748;  it  is  in  German  and  remarkable 
print,  with  the  title  "The  Martyr’s  Book.” 
Translations  of  the  Bible  by  the  first  clerk 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  are  there, 
and  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer  printed  in 
the  Moha  vs  k  language  in  1787  is  on  the 
shelves.  A  German  hymnal,  published  by 
Saur  In  Germantown  in  1770,  is  close  by 
the  first  book  published  by  the  Harpers, 
"Seneca’s  Morals.” 

Stowed  away  in  one  corner  are  two  old 
canvasses  from  the  Pennington  family 
which  are  claimed  to  be  among  the  first  ef¬ 
forts  of  Benjamin  West.  Other  old  book^ 
and  antiquities  abound. 


From, .  . 

. 

Date, 
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BI-CENTEffllAL 
OF  CHRIST  CHURCH. 


Celebration  of  the  200th  An¬ 
niversary  to  Begin  Next 
Sunday. 


AN  ELABORATE  PROGRAMME. 


In  Addition  to  the  Religious  Services 
There  Will  Be  Addresses  During 
the  Week  Showing  the 
Church’s  Place  in 
History. 


With  ceremonies  fitting  the  veneration 
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I  In  which  it  is  held  by  Philadelphia:,  Old 
Christ  Church  will  begin  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  its  establishment,  on  Sunday  next. 

The  exercises  will  last  a  week  and 
many  of  the  interested  participants  will 
be  descendants  of  the  original  founders. 
The  programme  for  the  week  includes  a 
'  daily  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  and 
begins  on  Sunday  morning  at  XI  o’clock, 
when  Rev.  James  Alan  Montgomery, 
great-great-grandson  of  Bishop  White, 
will  be  the  celebrant. 

I  The  church  was  founded  in  1695  by  Rev. 

I  Dr.  William  J.  Seabury,  a  great  grand- 
j  son  of  Bishop  Seabury  and  Professor  of 
I  Ecclesiastical  Polity  in  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  in  New  York.  1 
At  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  a  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  children  will  ho 
by  the  rector,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  Ellis  Stevens. 
On  Monday  evening  a  festival  of  the 
Sunday  school  will  be  held  in  the  Parish 
House.  Tuesday  evening  will  be  devot¬ 
ed  to  a  meeting,  at  the  church,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Plistorical  Society  of  | 
Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Charles  J.  Stille,  j 
president  of  the  society,  will  make  an 
address*  on  “The  Historical  Relations 
of  Christ  Church  with  Pennsylvania.”  ^ 
On  Wednesday  evening  at  8  o’clock 
.  there  will  be  a  Festival  Te  Deum,  with 
musical  service  by  the  vested  choir  of 
Christ  Church  Chapel,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  J.  Spencer  Brock.  Address  by 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Leighton  Coleman, 
LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Delaware. 

PIISTORICAL  ADDRESSES. 

On  Thursday  evening  at  the  same 
hour  the  services  will  be  under  the 
auspices  of  Christ  Church  Historical  As¬ 
sociation,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  O.  W. 


Rev.  Dr.  C.  Ellis  Stevens. 

Whitaker,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  presiding.  The  clergy  and  lay 
officials  of  the  diocese  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  be  present  in  a  body.  Addresses 
are  to  be  made  as  follows:  The  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  on  “Christ  Church  and 
the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania;”  Rev.  Dr. 

;  J.  Lewis  Parks,  rector  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Philadelphia,  on  “Christ  Church 


and  the  Daughter  Churches;”  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Stevens  Perry,  LL.D. 
D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Iowa,  and  Historio¬ 
grapher  of  the  Church  in  the  United 
States,  on  ‘Christ  Church  and  the  Na- 
tional  Church.” 

j  Friday  evening  will  be  devoted  to  the 
fjl  workers  ^  the  Parish  House,  and 
Saturday  evening  there  will  be  a  service 

r?r  °wm-h  W°rjkers  of  the  diocese.  Rev 
Dr.  W  llham  B.  Bodine,  rector  of  the 

Church  of  Our  Saviour,  Philadelphia 
t\H1  preach  the  sermon. 

^Sunday  morning,  at  11  o’clock,  there 
will  be  a  service  commemorating  “Christ 

1  Church  and  the  dioceses  which  have 
grown  out  of  it.”  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Cortlandt 
Whitehead,  bishop  of  Pittsburg,  will 
preach. 

At  4  P.  M.  there  will  be  a  patriotic 
service,  under  the  auspices  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Colonial  Wars  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Representatives 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  Sons  of 
the  Revolution,  Colonial  Dames,  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Society 
of  the  War  of  1812  and  Military  Order  of 
Foreign  Wars  are  also  expected  to  be 
present.  Governor  Hastings  and  other 
State  dignitaries  will  occupy  the  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  Penn  family  pews  on  the 
occasion,  and  the  music  will  be  rendered 
by  members  of  the  Euryaice  and  Or¬ 
pheus  Societies,  with  organ  and  orches¬ 
tra)  accompaniment  under  the  direction 
of  Michael  H.  Cross,  choirmaster  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  and  the  preacher  will 
be  Rt.  Rev.  William  Stevens  Perry, 
Bishop  of  Iowa  and  chaplain  general  of 
the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

The  daily  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  I 
will  be  at  8.30  and  11  o'clock  alternately,  I 
beginning  with  the  Sunday  celebration,  I 
which  will  be  at  the  latter  hour. 

During  ail  its  two  hundred  years  there 
have  been  but  twelve  rectors  of  Christ 
Church  in  active  service.  The  first  set-  1 
tied  clergyman  of  Christ  Church,  was 
;  Rev.  Thomas  Clayton  who  was  sent  here  , 

;  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  1695.  In 
!  1700,  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Dr.  Evan 
Evans,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
I  Oxford,  whose  active  rectorship  of 
eighteen  years,  did  much  to  build  up  the 
parish.  During  a  visit  to  England,  he . 
received  from  the  then  reigning  sover-  I 
eign.  Queen  Anne,  a  gift  to  the  church,  1 
of  the  silver  communion  vessels,  which 
are  still  in  use. 

Rev.  John  Vicary  was  in  charge  from  j 
1719  to  1722.  In  1724  the  rectorship  was  > 
filled  by  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Welton. 
He  and  Bishop  Talbot,  of  Burlington,  N. 

J.  (who  also  for  some  time  officiated 
in  the  church),  were  the  first  bishops  in 
America,  having  been  consecrated  In 
the  non-juring  succession.  Rev.  Archi- 
bald  Cummings,  who  was  rector  from 
1726  to  his  death  in  1741,  was  a  graduate 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  became 
Commissary  for  the  Province  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  representing  the  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don.  His  successor  was  Rev.  Robert  ' 

I  Jenney,  LL,  D.,  who  died  in  January, 
1*62,  after  a  rectorship  of  nineteen  years. 

Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Peters,  was  rector 
from  1762  to  1775.  He  and  his  two  pre- 
decessors  are  buried  in  the  aisles  of  the 
church.  In  1775  Rev.  Dr.  Jacob  Duche, 

I  became  _rect.or  of  Christ  Church  and  St. 

*  '#inw  vn'j 
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Peter’s.  In  1777,  In  the  midst  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  he  turned  Tory,  and 
vent  to  England;  when  his  charge  of 
.he  United  Churches  ceased.  Subsequent¬ 
ly  returning,  he  died  in  this  city  in  1798, 
without  having  had  further  connection 
with  the  parish. 

The  celebrated  William  White,  D.  D.,1 

first  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  and  long 
the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church  in 
the  United  States,  was  rector  from  1779 
to  1836'.'  During  the  Revolution,  he  was 
Chaplain  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  under  the  new  national  Govern- 
■  ment  was  Chaplain  of  the  United  States 
Senate  during  the  Presidency  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Adams, 

His  body  lies  in  the  chancel  of  Christ 
Church,  directly  before  the  altar.  His  • 
assistant,  Rev.  John  Waller  James,  was 
elected  to  succeed  him  in  the  rectorship, 
but  never  officiated  as  rector,  dying  four 
weeks  after  election.  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Dorr,  whom  many  living  Philadelphians 
well  remember,  was  rector  from  1837  to 
1869.  During  that  time .  he  declined  an 
election  to  the  Bishopric  of  Maryland, 
preferring  to  end  his  days  In  his  beloved 
parish. 

Rev.  Dr.  Edward  A.  Poggo,  who  is 
still  living,  filled  the  rectorship  from 
1839  to  1891.  Of  the  former  clergy  of 
the  parish,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Combe,  who 
was  assistant- minister  from  1772  to  1778, 
afterward  returned  to  England,  where 
he  became  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  King 
George  III,  and  a  Prebendary  of  Canter¬ 
bury  Cathedral. 

In  contrast  with  this  Tory  clergyman 
was  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Blackwell,  one  of 
the  assistant  clergy  of  Christ  Church  and 
St.  Peter’s,  who  acted  as  chaplain  of 
the  Continental  Army  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Washington  in  the  terrible  en¬ 
campment  at  Valley  Forge.  Two  other 
distinguished  assistants  of  the  united 
churches  were  Rev.  Di*.  Jackson  Kepi-  : 
per,  who  was  afterward  the  first  mis-  \ 
sionary  bishop  of  the  church  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  William 
H.  DeLancey,  DL.  D.,  D.  C.  L .,  long  pro¬ 
vost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  eventually  bishop  of  Western  New 
■'  York. 

The  celebrated  Rev.  Dr.  William. Smith, 
the  first  provost  of  the  University,  had 
temporary  charge  of  the  church. 

THE  PRESENT  RECTOR. 

The  present  rector,  Rev.  C.  Ellis  Ste- 
vehs,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  succeeded  to  the  j 
rectorship  in  1891,  having  previously  been 
archdeaeon  of  Brooklyn.  Though  Dr. 
Stevens  comes  of  an  ancient  English 
family,  which  held  in  the  mother  country 
the  rank  of  baronets,  he  is  a  thorought 
American,  hi3  progenitors  having  been  l 
resident  in  this  country  for  more  than 
250  years. 

His  great-great-grandfather  was  col¬ 
onel  of  a  regiment  in  the  Revolution  and 
his  great-grandfather  an  officer  of  the 
storming  party  which  carried  the  en¬ 
emy’s  redoubt  at  the  battle  of  Benning¬ 
ton  under  General  Stark.  He  is  one  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  is  chaplain 
general  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Waj-s 
in  the  United  States  and  a  member  of 
other  patriotic  organizations.  He  has 
traveled  much  in  Europe  and  spent  part 
of  1875  and  1876  at  the  court  of  Italy, 
where  his  cousin,  the  late  George  P. 
Marsh,  was  diplomatic  representative  of 
the  United  Sta.tes.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  at  Yale 
and  graduated  in  theology  at  Berkeley 
Divinity  School. 

His  entire  ministry  before  coming  to 
Christ  Churcn  was  spent  in  the  diocese 


of  Long  Island,  where  he  had  charge  of 
two  parishes  in  Brooklyn  In  succession 
and  rose  to  influential  position,  becoming 
i  chairman  of  the  Missionary  Board  of 
the  diocese  and  of  more  than  one  of  the 
•(  responsible  diocesan  committees,  even¬ 
tually  being  appointed  archdeacon  with 
a  stall  in  the  Cathedral.  In  the  latter 
office  he  was  the  founder  of  five  new 
parishes  within  the  space  of  three  years, 
every  one  of  which  has  proved  vigorous 
and  successful. 

In  addition  to  his  other  duties  he  was 
for  several  years  lecturer  on  constitu¬ 
tional  law  at  St.  Stephen’s  College,  An- 
nandale.  N.  Y.,  and  has  been  special 
lecturer  at  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York  and  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  He  has  been  a  frequent*  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  press. 

He  is  a  member  of  several  foreign 
learned  societies  and  recently  received 
the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  Isabella 
from  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  on  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  and  was  made  knight  commander 
of  one  of  the  highest  orders  of  Portugal. 

Dr.  Stevens  takes  active  interest  in 
affairs  outside  his  parish.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  of 
Ninety-Five  and  is  interested  in  the-Mu/- 
nicipal  ^League. 


Date,  . / (rr.  . 


A  V  ANCIENT  HOTEL. 

It  Is  Over  175  Years  Old,  and  is  Still 
Used  as  a  Hostelry. 

The  old  two-and-a-half  story  frame 
building,  which  has  for  years  served  as 
a  hotel,  at  the  corner  of  Front  and  Ox¬ 
ford  streets,  has  been,  torn  down,  and  in 
its  stead  there  will  be  erected  a  hand¬ 
some  three-story  brick  building.  For 
more  than  175  years  this  site  has  been 
occupied  by  a  hotel,  and  a  good  many 
years  ago  it  was  a  popular  stopping 
place  for  farmers  from  Bucks  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  Counties.  It  was  then  called  * 
the  “Mud  Lane  Hotel,"  and  every  even¬ 
ing,  soon  after  sunset,  heavy  teams 
loaded  with  marketing  would  be¬ 
gin  to  line  up  along  Front 
street,  until  the  number  very  frequently 
reached  fifty.  The  farmers  would  put 
up  there  for  the  night,  and  early  the 
next  morning  drive  further  into  the  city 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  markets. 

It  was  originally  built  by  a  family 
named  Matlaek.  and  lias  several  times 
been  threatened  by  fire.  The  place  has 
been  occupied  for  the  last  few  years  by 
William  McHngh.  When  the  new 
structure  is  completed,  the  second  and 
third  floors  will  be  used  as  a  hall  and 
meeting  rooms.  The  cost  of  the  new 
building  is  estimated  at  $11, (XXV 
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ro  Long1  Centuries 

and  Still  She  Stands 

Irist  church  celebrating  the 

V0  HUNDREDTH  YEAROF  HER  BIRTH 


From,  42>t/z^c 

( Alt- 4. 
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One  of  the  Most  Interesting  of  Church  His= 
tories  and  a  Record  Her  Congregation 
Hay  Well  Be  Proud  Of. 


When  the  chimes  of  old  Christ 
Church  ring  out  for  service  to-day 
they  will  proclaim  the  beginning  of  an 
Important  and  interesting  commemo¬ 
rative  celebration  that  is  to  be  held 
In  that  sacred  edifice  to-day  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  ensuing  week.  For  some  time 
the  rector  and  vestry  of  this  historic 
Old  church  have  been  preparing  to 
celebrate  the  completion  of  its  second 
century  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  expected  that  pilgrims 
from  historical  and  ecclesiastical  so¬ 
cieties  all  oyer  the  country  will  be 
drawn  to  the  jubilee  celebration  as  to 
a  shrine,  for  the  richest  store  of  recol¬ 
lections  of  colonial,  revolutionary  and 
early  republican  times  cluster  around 
this  quaint  sanctuary  on  North  Second 
J6tr6@t 

Two  Hundred  Years, 

The  celebration  of  the  bi-centennial 
anniversary  of  a  church  in  America  is 
an  exceedingly  unusual  event,  and 
when  that  church  has  been  intimately 
connected  in  its  relations  with  State 
and  nation  every  loyal  American 
should  be  proud  of  the  age  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  such  an  ancient  place. 

Few  superficial  students  of  history 
are  familiar  with  the  story  of  Christ 
Church.  When  Charles  II,  in  1681, 
granted  to  William  Penn  a  charter 
the  good  king  was  careful  to  provide 
that  if  ever  so  few'  persons  in  the 
colonies  should  petition  for  a  Prot¬ 
estant  Episcopal  Church  they  should 
have  one  and  should  apply  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  for  a  clergyman. 

Christ  Church,  therefore,  had  its 
origin  in  the  original  charter  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  as  the  churchmen  settled  in 
the  Quaker  colony  were  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  wor¬ 
ship  according  to  their  conscience 
Which  it  afforded. 

Shortly  after  the  foundation  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  in  1695  a  petition 
■was  circulated,  to  which  several  hun¬ 
dred  signatures  were  added.  The 
Quakers  were  angry  when  they  heard 
of  this  petition,  and  one  of  their  mag¬ 
istrates,  Edward  Shippen,  thinking  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  whole  matter,  had 
several  of  the  signers  of  the  petition 
arrested,  as  well  as  the  attorney  who 
drew  it  up.  But  the  churchmen  had 
the  King  and  the  church  on  their  side, 
and  the  opposition  having  no  legal 
ground  to  stand  on,  was  short-lived. 

The  First  Church  Building. 

The  wooden  structure,  under  the 
roof  of  which,  in  1695,  the  Episcopal 

contingent  in  Philadelphia  first  v/or- 

■ 


Shipped,  was  a  very  primitive  build¬ 
ing,  constructed  of  logs  and  plaster. 

In  an  angle  formed  of  the  forked  end 
of  a  huge  stick  hung  the  church  bell 
Jn  the  foreground  of  the  yard. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  obscurity  and 
doubt,  but  it  is  generally  believed, 
that  the  location  chosen  for  the  first 
church  was  the  lot  on  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  church  now  stands,  as  it  was  then 
the  most  fashionable  section  of  the 
city.  Now  the  stores  and  offices  have 
completely  crowded  out  the  old  dwell¬ 
ing  houses  and  the  old  church,  not  yet 
Jostled  by  them  out  of  its  quiet  dig¬ 
nity  of  possession,  appears  ha-f  as  an 
ancient  relic  forgotten  by  time  and 
half  as  a  worn-out  preacher,  whose 
presence  among  a  crowd  of,.7ror1^?® 
mutely  attests  to  the  reality  of  the| 

BPWhUe  struggling  to  establish  their! 
Infant  church  the  colonists  were  great- 
•  rly  encouraged  by  royal  favora  which 
were  shown  them.  William  of  Orange 
himself  was  one  of  the  early  bene¬ 
factors  of  the  church,  materially  aid¬ 
ing  In  the  support  of  the  olergy.  In 
1709  Queen  Anne  .presented  a  silver  , 
tsmmunion  service,  which*  with  other 
i  ancient  silver,  has  continued  m  use  to 

'^The'cOTigregatlon  continued  to  dally 
grow  in  strength  and  numbers  and 
foon  the  little  log  church  was  entirel 

Inadequate  to  accommodate  all  those 

who  desired  to  worship  in  it.  Twice 
i  tiie  church  was  enlarged,  in  It  II  ana 
■  aglln^n  1720,  and  finally .with  algro- 
priate  ceremonies.  In  li  -7  0 

Patrick  Gordon,  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  province,  laid  the  corner-s 
for  the  present  fine  edifice. 

The  Later  Structure. 

The  architect  for  this  building 
r>r  John  Kearsley,  who  was  also 
jaroWtect  ^ 

'  •Ssr.JSK’SS? 

S.SS  architecture*^  to  0.  «» 

Sw.  »*•  & 

twenty  y®ars  |fit  iSnot  clear  wheth 
the  church,  and  it  is  "  riglnal  comp< 

Ttwo  MtSfef tor the 

fUftdls'farmatter  >ocal 
mation  of  some 

the  8th  of  J uly,  1.776,  the  ow.  J-a 
Bell,  then  hanging  in  the 'State 
belfry  rang  out  the  jo}  tul 
that  proclaimed  bberty  throughout 
land,  the  chimes  of  old  Christ  O 
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Immediately  began  ringing  in  uni¬ 
son,  and  as  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
progressed  the  chimes  rang  whenever 
the  tidings  came  of  the  success  of  the 
Continental  Army,  and  it  often  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  first  intimation  that 
the  citizens  would  have  of  the  victory 
of  the  American  arms  would  be  the 
joyful  sound  of  the  chimes. 

When  the  Britisn  were  aoour.  to  en. 
ter  Philadelphia  in  September,  1777, 
the  chimes  were  taken  down  and  re¬ 
moved  to  Allentown,  for  fear  of  their 
being  destroyed  by  English  vandals. 
When  the  war  was  over  they  were 
brought  back  and  replaced  In  the  stee¬ 
ple. 

These  chimes  of  eight  bells  were 
brought  over  from  London  without 
freight  charge  by  Captain  Budden  in 
his  ship  Myrtalla  in  1754.  The  cap¬ 
tain  positively  refused  to  take  any 
payment  for  his  services  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  but  requested  that  the  chimes  be 
muffled  and  rung  at  his  funeral.  This 
request  was  carried  out  not  only  at 
his  funeral,  but  also  at  that  of  his 
wife,  and  moreover  whenever  the  Myr¬ 
talla,  with  her  kind-hearted  captain 
arrived  in  port  a  peal  on  the  bells  was 
rung  in  his  honor. 

During  the  Revolution, 

Prom  the  early  days  of  the  Revolu, 
tionary  War  to  1800  the  connection 
with  Christ  Church  had  with  that 
agitating  period  is  exceedingly  inti-! 
mate.  It  is  a  fact  recorded  in  the 
old  records  of  the  church  that  on  the 
23d  of  June,  1775,  the  Rev.  William 
Smith  delivered  from  the  pulpit  a 
patriotic  address  that  had  much  to  do 
with  shaping  the  public  sentiment 
in  resisting  alien  rule.  This  address 
was  called  the  "Present  Situation  of 
American  Affairs,”  and  was  published 
and  printed  in  repeated  editions  and 
sent  all  over  Europe  as  well  as  to  the 
thirteen  original  States. 

Congress  seemed  to  have  made 
Christ  Church  the  official  place  of 
worship  for  that  body,  and  one  time 
ir.  the  early  part  of  the  struggle  the> 
appointed  a  day  for  fasting  and  pray¬ 
er,  when  the  members  attended  serv¬ 
ices  at  Christ  Church  in  a  body. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution 
the  Rev.  Jacob  Duehe  -was  the  rector. 
He  early  distinguished  himself  by  his 
patriotic  zeal  and  was  appointed  Chap¬ 
lain  to  the  Continental  Congress,  held 
at  Carpenter’s  Hall  in  1774. 

Arrested  us  a  Traitor. 
Whenever  a  patriotic  sermon  was  to 
be  preached  Duche  was  called  upon. 
He  was  a  brilliant  man  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  orator,  and  his  words  seemed 
to  make  a  profound  impression  on  the 
minds  of  his  hearers.  Duche  held  the 
position  of  chaplain  -to  Congress  for 
about  three  months,  after  which  he 
suddenly  resigned  and  became  very- 
lukewarm  in  his  patriotism. 

It  is  said  that  he  was  discouraged 
with  the  results  of  the  war,  and  when 
the  British  marched  into  Philadelphia 
to  take  possession  of  the  city  the  rec¬ 
tor  of  Christ  Church  on  the  following 
Sunday  read  the  prayer  for  the  King 
instead  of  the  one  for  the  United 
States,  which  the  vestrymen  of  Christ 
Church  had  substituted  some  time 
previously. 

After  service,  however,  Duche  was 
|  arrested  as  a  traitor  by  order  of 


General  Howe.  He  was,  however,  re¬ 
leased  through  the  influence  of 
friends,  after  which  his  first  act  was 
to  write  a  letter  to  General  Washing¬ 
ton  advising  the  retraction  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which, 
according  to  all  accounts,  put  the 
Father  of  his  Country  into  a  boiling 
rage. 

Cathedral  Church  of  America. 

The  Rev.  William  White  succeeded 
Duche  as  chaplain  to  Congress,  and 
was  also  chosen  as  Duche's  successor 
in  the  rectorship  of  Christ  Church. 
Bishop  White  was  loyal  to  the  colon¬ 
ists  and  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  an  outgrowth  of  the  struggle. 
i  It  was  at  Bishop  White’s  instigation 
|  that  two  conventions  were  held  in 
Christ  Church  in  1787,  when  the  new 
church  was  born.  During  the  forty 
years  that  Bishop  White  held  the  posi¬ 
tion  as  senior  bishop  of  the  United 
States,  Christ  Church  was  regarded 
as  the  cathedral  church  of  America. 

The  years  which  followed  the  Revo¬ 
lution  brought  few  changes  of  any 
sort  to  this  old  church.  It  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  historic  places  of 
Philadelphia,  which,  like  Independence 
Hall  and  the  Penn  cottage. in  the  Park, 
must  be  viewed  by  every  visitor  to  the 
city.  It  has  not  lost  its  usefulness  as 
a  church,  but  has  retained  great  vigor 
in  religious  and  charitable  work,  es¬ 
pecially  under  its  present  rector,  the 
Reverend  C.  Ellis  Stevens. 

The  church  is  unaltered  in  Its  ex¬ 
terior  appearance.  It  is  a  quaint  old 
ivv-covered  edifice,  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  substantiality  which  pervades 
all  the  architecture  of  the  last  century. 
The  alternated  black  and  red  brick, 
so  popular  with  old  Philadelphia  build¬ 
ers,  enters  into  its  composition. 

The  High  Back  Pews. 

Inside  there  have  been  a  number  of 
changes,  and  one  quite  unnecessary  j 
was  the  removal  of  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  interior  feature,  the  big  high- 
backed  square  pews,  of  which  the  little 
girl  said  she  "went  into  a.  cupboard 
and  sat  down  on  a  shelf.” 

The  yard  of  Christ  Church  is  full 
of  flat  grave  stones,  worn  almost  to 
illegibility  by  the  feet  of  numerous 
worshippers  in  the  last  two  centuries, 
but  as  early  as  1719  the  necessity  for 
greater  space  for  Interment  resulted 
in  the  purchase  of  the  property  at 
Fifth  and  Arch  streets,  where  Christ 
Church  Burying  Ground  has  ever 
since  been  situated. 

Dozens  of  prominent  and  noted  peo¬ 
ple  are  buried  in  Christ  Churchyard 
and  burying  ground,  among  them 
Robert  Morris,  Peyton  Randolph, 
Francis  Hopkinson,  Dr.  John  Kears- 
ley,  architect;  Tench  Coxe,  the  political 
economist;  Major-General  Thomas 
Cadwalader,  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
«  least,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  his  good 
wife,  Deborah.  i 

The  Celebration  Program. 

The  ceremonies,  which  will  begin  at 
11  o’clock  this  morning,  will  continue 
throughout  the  week  with  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  church  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  celebration. 

The  opening  service,  led  by  the  Rev. 
William  I.  Seabury,  D.  D.,  professor 
of  ecclesiastical  polity  in  the  General 
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Theological  Seminary  of  New  York, 
and  the  great-grandson  of  Bishop 
Seabury,  will,  naturally,  be  one  com¬ 
memorative  of  the  founding  of  the 
historic  house  of  worship  in  1695.  The 
Rev.  James  Alan  Montgomery,  the 
great-grandson  of  Bishop  White,  will 
act  as  celebrant.  The  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist  will  be  the  first  of  the 
.  services,  which  will  begin  promptly 
at  8.30  in  the  morning  during  the 
week.  Afternoon,  at  4  o’clock,  there 
will  be  an  interesting  service  for  chil¬ 
dren,  which  will  be  led  by  the  rector 
of  the  church.  Rev.  C.  Ellis  Stevens, 
LL.  D„  D.  C.  L..  On  Monday  evening 
the  members  of  the  Sabbath  school 
will  hold  a  festival  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  in  the  parish  house. 

An  Evening  of  History. 

The  service  on  Tuesday  evening  will 
be  characterized  by  the  reception  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
when  an  address  will  be  made  by 
Charles  I.  Stille,  LL.  D.,  president  of 
the  society  and  ex-provost  of  the  'Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  "His¬ 
torical  Relations  of  Christ  Church  with 
Pennsylvania.”  On  Thursday  evening 
a  service  will  be  held  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  Christ  Church  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  over  which  the  Rt.  Rev.  O.  W. 
Whitaker,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
will  preside.  Addresses  will  be  made 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  on  “Christ 
Church  and  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia;”  Rev.  J.  Lewis  Parks,  D.  D.,  rec¬ 
tor  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  on  "Christ 
Church  and  the  Daughter  Church;” 
■the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Stevens  Perry, 
D.  D.,  bishop  of  Iowa,  and  historio¬ 
grapher  of  the  church  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  "National  Church.” 
Wednesday  evening’s  service  will  be 
purely  musical,  the  program  being  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  choir  of  the  church,  under 
the  direction  of  I.  Spencer  Brock. 

Another  festival  will  be  given  on 
Friday  evening.  The  following  night 
there  will  be  a  service  for  diocesan 
church  workers,  in  charge  of  William 
B.  Bodine,  D.  D.,  rector  of  the  Church 
of  Our  Saviour. 

Governor  Hastings  to  Attend. 

"Christ  Church  and  the  Dioceses 


CHURCH. 

WhiclUHave  Grown  Out  of  It”  will  be 
the  subejct  of  a  sermon  to  be  delivered 
by  Rt.  Rev.  Cortlandt  Whitehead,  D. 
D.,  Bishop  of  Pittsburg,  on  Sunday 
morning,  at  11  o’clock.  At  4  P.  M.  a 
patriotic  service  will  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars.  The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Colonial 
Dames,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Society  of  the  War  of  1812, 
Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
kindred  organizations  will  be  well  rep- 
res  tod 

Governor  Hastings  and  other  State 
dignitaries  will  be  tendered  the  honor 
of  sitting  in  the  pews  of  Washington 
and  Franklin.  The  public  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  all  the  services  except  that 
of  Sunday  afternoon,  which  is  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars. 

But  Twelve  Rectors. 

Strange  to  say  that  in  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  years’  history  of  the  stately  old 
edifice  there  have  been  but  twelve  rec¬ 
tors.  ; 

■  The  first  settled  clergyman  was  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Clayton,  who  was  sent 
here  by  the  bishop  of  London  in  1695. 
In  1700  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Evan  Evans,  D.  D.,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  whose  active 
rectorship  of  eighteen  years  did  much 
to  build  up  the  parish.  During  a  visit 
to  England  he  received  from  the  then 
reigning  sovereign,  Queen  Anne,  a  gift 
to  the  church  of  the  silver  communion 
vessels  which  are  still  in  use. 

The  Rev.  John  Yicary  was  in  charge 
from  1719  to  1722.  In  1724  the  rector¬ 
ship  was  filled  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Rich¬ 
ard  Welton,  D.  D.,  and  Bishop  Talbot, 
of  Burlington,  N.  J. 

From  1726  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
174L  Rev.  Archibald  Cummings  acted 
as  pastor.  Then  came  Rev.  Robert 
Jenney,  LL.  D.,  who  died  in  1762,  after 
a  rectorship  of  nineteen  years.  Rev. 
Richard  Peters,  D.  D.,  rector  from 
1762  to  1775,  is  buried  in  one  of  the 
aisles  of  the  church.  Rev.  Jacob 
Duche,  D.  D.,  served  from  1775  to 
1777,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  war,  he  turned  Tory  and 
went  to  England,  subsequently  return- 
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ing  to  take  charge  until  1779. 

In  contrast  with  this  Tory  clergyman 
was  the  Rev.  Robert  Blackwell,  D.  D., 
one  of  the  assistant  clergy  of  Christ 
Church  and  St.  Peter’s,  who  acted  as 
chaplain  of  the  Continental  army  un-. 
der  the  command  of  Washington  in 
the  terrible  encampment  at  Valley 
Forge.  Two  other  distinguished  as- 
1  sistants  of  the  united  churches  were 
the  Rev.  Jackson  Kemper,  D.  D.,  who 
was  afterwards  the  first  missionary 
bishop  of  the  church  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  Rev.  William  H.  De 
Lancey,  D.  D.,  LL.  D„  D.  C.  L.,  long 
provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  eventually  bishop  of  West- 
i  ern  New  York. 


The  celebrated  William  White 
D.,  first  bishop  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  a  long  time  the  presiding  bisTb 
of  the  church  in  the  United  Sts',  b 
served  from  1779  to  1836,  and  his  i  r 
mains  lie  in  the  chancel  of  the  chui 
The  Rev.  Benjamin  Dorr,  D.  D.,  t 
rector  from  1837  to  1869.  Many  liv.l  -t 
still  remember  him.  Rm  Wriwai-ri 


REV.  JACOB  DTJCHE,  D.  D. 

Revolutionary  Pastor  of  Christ  -Church— He 
Was  Eventually  Arrested  as  a  Traitor. 


Foggo,  D.  D„  the  oldest  of  the  living 
lectors  of  that  parish,  served  from 
1869  to  1891. 

Rector  C.  Ellis  Stevens. 

The  present  rector,  the  Rev.  C.  Ellis 
Stevens,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L„  succeeded  to 
the  rectorship  in  1891,  having  previ¬ 
ously  been  archdeacon  of  Brooklyn. 
Though  Dr.  Stevens  comCs  of  an  an¬ 
cient  English  family,  which  held  in  the 
mother  country  the  rank  of  baronets, 
he  is  a  thorough  American,  his  pro¬ 
genitors  having  been  resident  in  this 
country  for  more  than  250  years. 

He  is  one  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  is  chaplain  general  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  United 
States  and  a  member  of  other  patri¬ 
otic  organizations.  He  has  traveled 
much  in  Europe  and  spent  part  of 

1875  and  1876  at  the  court  of  Italy, 
where  his  cousin,  the  late  George  P. 
Marsh,  was  diplomatic  representative 
of  the  United  States.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
at  Yale  and  graduated  in  theology  at 
Berkeley  Divinity  School. 

His  entire  ministry,  before  coming 
to  Christ  Church  was  spent  in  the  dio¬ 
cese  of  Long  Island,  where  he  had 


charge  oT  two  pansnes,  in  Brooklyn 
in  succession,  and  rose  to  archdeacon 
with  a  stall  in  the  cathedral.  In  the 
latter  office  he  was  the  founder  of  live 
new  parishes  within  the  space  of  three 
years. 

As  author  of  the  book,  "Sources  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ” 
which  has  passed  through  successive 
editions  and  reached  translation  upon 
the  continent  of  Europe,  he  has  won 
literary  reputation  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  He  is  a  member  of  several 
foreign  learned  societies  and  recently 
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received  the  decoration  of  the  Order 
of  Isabella  from  the  Queen  regent  ef 
Spain,  on  recommendation  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  Government,  and  was  made  knight 
commander  of  one  of  the  highest  or¬ 
ders  of  Portugal. 

Dr.  Stevens  was  a  member  of  the 
Citizens’  Committee  of  Ninety-five  and 
is  interested  in  the  Municipal  League. 
Christ  Chureh’s  Rectors. 

I  or  all  its  200  years  there  have 
been  but  twelve  rectors  of  Christ 
Church  in  active  service.  The  first 
settled  clergyman  was  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Clayton,  who  was  sent  here 
BIsh°P  of  London  In  1695.  In 
LUO  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Evan  Evans,  D,  D.,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  whose  active 
rectorship  of  eighteen  years  did  much 
to  build  up  the  parish.  The  Rev.  John 
7-00  ryT  was  in  charge  from  1719  to 
In  1*24  the  rectorship  was  filled 
-rClemRlg'ht  Rev-  Richard  Welton, 
U  D.  The  Rev.  Archibald  Cummings 
y11®  was  rector  from  1726  to  his  death 
in  1741,  was  a  graduate  of  Trinity  | 
College,  Dublin,  and  became  Commis¬ 
sary  for  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania, 
representing  the  Bishop  of  London. 
His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Robert 
Jenney,  LL.  D„  who  died  in  January, 
1762,  after  a  rectorship  of  nineteen 
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The  Rev.  Richard  Peters,  D.  D„  was 
rector  from  1762  to  1775.  He  and  his 
two  predecessors  are  burled  In  the 
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aisles  of  the  church.  In  1765  the  Rev.  I 
Jacob  Duche,  D.  D.,  became  rector  of  I 
Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter’s.  In 
In 7,  in  the  midst  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  he  turned  Tory  and  went  to  Eng¬ 
land.  The  celebrated  William  White, 
D.  D.,  first  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  rector  from  1779  to  1836.  During 
the  Revolution  he  was  chaplain  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  under  the 
new  National  Government  was  chap¬ 
lain  of  the  United  States  Senate  during 
the  Presidency  of  Washington  and 
Adams.  His  assistant,  the  Rev.  John 
j  Waller  James,  was  elected  to  succeed 
him  in  the  rectorship,  but  never  of¬ 
ficiated  as  rector,  dying  four  weeks 
after  election.  The  Rev.  Benjamin 
Dorr,  D.  D„  whom  many  living  Phila¬ 
delphians  well  remember,  was  rector 
from  1837  to  1869.  The  Rev.  Edward 
A.  Foggo,  D.  D.,  who  is  still  living, 
filled  the  rectorship  from  1869  to  1S91 
The  present  rector,  the  Rev.  C.  Ellis 
Stevens,  LL.  D.,  C.  L.,  succeeded  to 
the  rectorship  in  1891,  having  pre¬ 
viously  been  Archdeacon  of  Brooklyn. 
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The  Service  Attended  by  a  Large  Congrega¬ 
tion — Sermon  by  Rev.  William  J.  Seabury, 
D.  D.,  Great-grandson  of  Rishop  Seabury. 


BI-CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY  OF  OLD 
CHRIST  CHURCH. 


Services  in  connection  with  the  two  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Christ 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Second  street, 
above  Market,  were  commenced  yesterday 
morning.  The  glad  event  was  announced  by 
a  peal  rung  by  the  historic  chimes.  Although 
the  weather  was  unpropitious,  there  were  no 
vacant  seats  in  the  venerable  edifice. 

The  altar  was  decorated  with  white  flowers, 
and  in  the  rear  of  the  altar  and  on  the  pulpit 
were  festoons  of  flags  of  the  United  States. 

The  opening  hymn  was  ‘  ‘Ancient  of  Days ’ 
morning  prayer  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  C. 
Ellis  Stevens,  Rector  of  Christ  Church;  the 
Rev.  E.  G.  Nock,  Assistant  Minister,  and 
the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Maison,  D.  D. ,  Dean  of 
the  West  Philadelphia  Convocation. 

The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  J.Soabury,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
Polity  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  great-grandson  of  Dr.  Samuel 
peabury,  the  first  Bishop  of  Connecticut 
after  the  Revolution.  His  subject  was  ‘  ‘The 
HarmoniousCombination  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
[Union;  a  Phase  in  the  Life  of  Christ  Church, 
Philadelphia,”  and  his  text,  ‘ ‘All  things  are 
double,  one  against  another,  and  He  hath 
made  nothing  imperfect.  One  thing  estab- 
;  lisheth  the  good  of  another,  and  who  shall 
,  be  filled  with  beholding  His  glory.  Eccle- 
j  feiasticus,  xlii,  24-25.  Dr.  Seabury  said  in 

irart: 
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REV.  DR.  C.  ELLIS  STEVENS. 

The  perfection  of  God’s  work  is  shown  in 
the  relation  of  the  objects  of  creative  power 
to  each  other.  By  harmony,  or  by  contrast, 
this  correlation  of  operation  appears  in  the 
natural  world.  In  the  realm  of  abstract 
truth — of  philosophy,  morals  or  religion — we 
find  the  same  correlation,  so  that  every  prin¬ 
ciple  is  gratified  by  some  other.  So  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  ordering  of  society  is  most  mani¬ 
fest  when  most  regard  is  paid  to  the  balance 
of  principle,  and  in  that  department  of  so¬ 
ciety  which  we  call  the  Church,  while  the 
principles  are  established  by  the  Divine  will, 
there  is  a  scope  in  which  men  may  apply  ; 
these  principles,  and  there  is  need  in  the 
counsels  of  the  Church  for  the  reflection  of 
that  Divine  wisdom  which  has  made  all 
things  double  one  against  another,  and  which 
preserves  the  balance  between  truth  and 
counter  truth.  The  Chureh  is  regarded 
rightly  as  comprehensive,  because  it  main- 1 
tains  the  truth  in  its  entirety. 

The  service  In  which  we  are  engaged  suggests 
a  wide  range  of  commemorative  thoughts. 
The  circumstances  connected  with  the  in¬ 
vitation  with  which  I  have  been  honored 
necessarily  suggest  the  bearing  of  the  history 
of  this  church  upon  that  which  is  of  common 
interest  for  the  Church  of  the  whole  country. 

I  ask,  therefore,  to  refer  to  Influences  flowing 
from  this  church  which  have  resulted  in  the 
harmonious  combination  of  apparently  op¬ 
posing  principles,  and  the  establishment  of 
their  due  balance  in  the  system  of  the  Church. 
This  appears  eminently  in  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Church  in  several  States  of  the  civil  Union, 
duly  empowered  to  ratify  such  Constitution 
in  the  first  General  Convention,  properly  so 
called,  which  was  organized  in  this  church 
in  1789. 

The  practical  abandonment  of  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Bishop  of  London  withdrew 
the  only  common  bond  of  external  authority 
recognized  by  the  Church  in  the  several  col¬ 
onies.  In  the  temporary  deprivation  of 
Episcopal  oversight,  the,clergy  and  congrega¬ 
tions  of  the  Church  were  in  danger  of  falling 
into  anarchy,  and  there  was  no  power  which 
could  determine  their  obligation  to  a  common 
authority  except  that  of  their  own  consent  to 
be  bound  by  it.  Their  union  within  the  same 
civil  allegiance  in  the  several  States  afforded 
one  obvious  restraint  upon  individualism. 

The  voluntary  and  federative  action  of 
these  groups  established  the  common  autlior- 
I  itv  of  all,  over  individual  members  of 


both,  without  forfeiting  or  merging  the  sev¬ 
eralty  of  corporate  right.  The  course  of  his¬ 
tory,  directed  by  Providence,  proposed  the 
field  for  the  work  which  was  to  bo  done  in  it. 
The  Episcopate,  as  such,  was  not  a  factor  in; 
producing  the  Ecclesiastical  Union.  Its  con¬ 
stitution  made  provisions  for  the  Episcopate 
in  the  system,  but  the  Union  was  not  due  to 
the  Episcopate.  The  original  conception  and 
elaboration  of  the  plan  is  chiefly  to  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  then  Hector  of  this  church,  Dr. 
White. 

There  has  been  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  church  in  which  never  before  had  it  de-| 
voived  upon  the  clergy  and  laity  of  a  church 
of  a  whole  country  to  associate  themselves  in 
organic  unity  of  administration  without 
Bishops,  and  since  these  men  intruded  upon 
no  spiritual  function  of  the  apostolic  office  in 
doing  what  they  felt  obliged  to  do,  it  must  bq 
conceded  that  they  were  calledj  of  God  to  do 
what  they  did. 

God’s  providence  in  withholding  Bishops 
from  the  colonies  prepared  an  opportunity 
for  the  establishment,  after  the  Revolution, 
of  a  free,  valid  and  purely  ecclesiastical  Epis¬ 
copacy,  and  for  that  discrimination  of  tho 
faithful  into  various  constituencies  which  has 
always  been  and  now'  is  the  best  possible  safe¬ 
guard  against  the  arbitrary  power,  as  well  of 
popular  majorities  as  of  official  action. 

The  combination  of  correlative  principles 
appears  notably  in  the  balance  attained  in  our 
system  of  the  authority  and  the  duty  of  rulers. 
It  appears  more  eminently  in  the  recovery  of 
the  balance  between  two  ideas  of  worship,  not 
so  much  contradictory  as  complementary  of 
each  other.  This  w'as  brought  about  by  tho 
establishment  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
in  this  Convention,  the  Eucharistic  office  in 
which  modified  the  tendency  to  obscure  the 
idea  of. sacrifice  by  too  exclusive  a  devotion  to 
the  idea  of  sacrament.  The  recovery  of  this 
balance  was  accomomplished  by  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  oblation  and  invocation  which  had 
been  among  the  original  glories  of  tha 
Reformation  in  the  first  book  of  Edward  VI, 
but  had  been  pared  away  by  Puritanical 
influence  in  the  second  book  of  that  reign. 

For  this  restoration  we  are  chiefly  under 
obligation  to  Bishop  Seabury,  but  also  nota¬ 
bly  to  the  influence  of  Dr.  William  Smith, 
President  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  and  emi¬ 
nently  to  Bishop  White  for  his  cheerful 
'  co-operation  with  Bishop  Seabury  in  tha 
Episcopal  House  in  the  adoption  of  these  ven¬ 
erable  forms,  in  which  he  ‘  ‘  could  see  no  su¬ 
perstition.  ’  ’ 

After  the  sermon  there  was  a  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist,  the  celebrant  being  the  Rev. 
James  Alan  Montgomery,  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  great-great-grandson  of  Bishop 
White. 

Before  his  sermon  Dr.  Stevens  made  a  few 
remarks  and  said  that  the  Christ  Church 
Historical  Association  had  marked  with 
plates  the  pews  formerly  occupied  by  Wash- 
,  ington,  Hopkinson  and  other  noted  persons. 

The  ladies  of  Christ  Church  Hospital  hava 
1  contributed  8100  towards  the  endowment 
,  fund.  This  fund,  although  large,  is  not  large 
(  enough.  It  should  be  considered  a  privilege 
■  to  contribute  to  it.  Philadelphians  should 
!  see  that  the  endowment  of  Christ  Church  is 
.i  commensurate  with  the  dignity  of  Christ 
Church. 

The  music  given  included  Garrett’s  “Ve- 
nite  ”  ;  “Te  Deum”  in  F,  by  Dykes;  “Bene- 
;  dictus,  ”  by  Oakley,  and  “Sanctus’’  and 
•  ‘  ‘Gloria  in  Excelsis,  ’  ’  by  Tours. 

At4P.  M.  there  was  a  service  for  children, 
the  preacher  being  the.  Rector,  the  Rev.  Dr. 

,  Stevens. 

There  will  be  a  festival  of  the  Sunday-school 
this  evening  in  the  Parish  House. 
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CHRIST  CHURCH’S 

BI-CERTEMAL. 

_ _ 

||  - 

Bishops,  Clergymen,  Vestry¬ 
men  and  Other  Officials 
in  Procession. 


SPECIAL  MUSICAL  SERVICE.: 

'  ■  - 


Bishops  0.  W.  Whitaker  and  William 
Stevens  Perry  and  Eev.  Dr.  J. 
Lewis  Parks  Delivered  His¬ 
torical  Addresses. 


The  continuation  of  Christ  Church’s 
200th  aninversary  last  evening  was  an 
imposing  ecclesiastical  function.  Bishops 
of  the  church,  in  their  white  gowns  and 
an  assemblage  of  clergymen  in  surplices 
crossed  with  ribbons  of  red  or  blue, 
gathered  in  the  chancel  and  body  of  the 
church,  while  the  aisles  and  balcony 
were  crowded  with  the  laity.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  notable  events  of  the  celebra¬ 
tion  series. 

Long  before  8  o’clock  the  pews  not  re¬ 
served  for  the  clergy  were  all  occu¬ 
pied.  At  that  hour  the  procession  of  1 
clergymen  entered  the  church  from  the 
west  end  of  the  north  aisle.  Bishop  Whit¬ 
aker  led  the  procession.  Directly  at  his 
rear  were  Bishop  Perry,  of  Iowa;  Bishop 
Wells,  of  Spokane;  Bishop  Brooks,  of 
Oklahoma,  and  Bishop  Graves,  of  Shang¬ 
hai.  Following  these  were  almost  100 
clergymen  of  the  diocese,  the  vestries  of 
Christ  Church,  St.  Peter’s,  St.  James’, 
and  Calvary  Churches,  managers  of  the 
Christ  Church  Hospital,  and  of  Christ 
Church  Chapel,  members  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  diocese;  C.  C.  Harri¬ 
son,  provost,  and  Dr.  William  Pepper, 
ex-provost  of  the  University,  and  other 
prominent  laymen.  The  procession  pass¬ 
ed  up  the  north  aisle,  down  the  south 
|  aisle,  and  up  the  centre  aisle,  to  the 

■ 


chancel. 

Music  was  furnished  by  the  combined 
choir  of  Christ  Chruch  and  Chapel,  aug¬ 
mented  for  the  occasion.  “The  Church’s 
One  Foundation, ’’was  the  opening  hymn. 
Eev.  Dr.  Blanchard  and  Rev.  Dr.Charles 
Tiffany,  archdeacon,  of  New  York,  con¬ 
ducted  the  opening  services. 

Bishop  Whitaker  delivered  the  opening 
address.  It  was  on  “Christ  Church  and 
the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
emphasized  the  importance  of  Christ 
Church  as  the  center  around  which 
grew  the  diocese,  stating  that  no  other 
church  has  so  intimate  a  connection  with 
the  diocese  as  Christ  Church.  It  had  to 
do  with  history  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning,  he  said,  for  it  was  the  beacon 
light  in  the  new  colonies.  From  the 
year  1777,  when  the  saintly  Rev.  William 
White  became  rector,  fourteen  years  un¬ 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  any  church 
in  the  country  followed.  Bishop  Whita¬ 
ker  then  recounted  some  salient  points 
In  the  history  of  the  church. 

Rev.  Dr.  Lewis  J.  Parks,  in  speaking 
on  the  theme,  “Christ  Church  and  its 
Daughter  Churches,”  expressed  the 
greeting  of  St.  James’  and  St.  Peter’s, 
and  the  hearty  congratulations,  as  of 
daughters  to  their  mother. 

The  principal  address  of  the  evening 
was  delivered  by  Bishop  William  Ste¬ 
vens  Perry,  the  historiographer  of  the 
j  Church  in  the  United  States.  He  referred 
'  to  the  fact  that  the  rectors,  church 
wardens  and  vestrymen  of  Christ  Church 
had  freed  the  Episcopal  prayer  book 
used  in  this  country  from  all  mention 
of  King  George,  and  stated  that  no  other 
church  in  the  country  had  a  history 
related  to  the  very  birth-throes  of  the 
nation.  Two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
Congress  attended  the  church.  Caesar 
Rodney,  Washington,  Franklin,  Morris 
and  Laurens  were  also  members.  The 
first  step  to  sever  the  ecclesiastical  ties 
of  America  and  England  were  taken 
here,  the  standard  prayer  book  was 
prepared,  and  the  first  measures  to  se¬ 
cure  the  Episcopate  in  the  English  line 
of  succession  arose  in  Christ  Church.  In 
closing  he  said:  “Generations  yet  to  come 
shall  gather  here  with  love  and  rev¬ 
erence.  May  they,  with  us,  thank  God 
for  the  good  example  of  their  sires, 
who  here  laid  broad  and  deep  the 
foundations  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  men.” 

AT  CHRIST  CHURCH. 


Governor  Hastings  and  Mayor  War¬ 
wick  to  Attend  the  Patriotic 
Service. 


Distinguished  Public  Men  to  Occupy  the 
Washington  and  Penn  Family  Pews, 
Representatives  of  Well-Known 
Sooieties  to  Be  Present. 


Governor  Hastings  and  his  staff.  Mayor 
Warwick,  General  Snowden  and  staff 
and  representatives  of  the  leading  fam¬ 
ilies,  historically,  of  the  city  will  at¬ 
tend  the  patriotic  service  which  Is  to  be 
held  at  Christ  Church  at  4  o’clock  this 


afternoon.  It  will  be  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  and 
will  be  one  of  great  interest. 

The  distinguished  public  men,  who 
have  sent  acceptance  to  the  rector,  Rev. 
Dr.  C.  Ellis  Stevens,  will  be  given  the 
Washington  and  Penn  family  pews.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Society  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Colonial 
Dames,  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution,  Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  Mili¬ 
tary  Order  of  Foreign  Wars  and  others, 
together  with  their  invited  guests,  will 
complete  the  audience,  owing  to  the 
limited  capacity  of  the  church.  The  gen¬ 
eral  public  will  not  be  admitted  to  this 
service. 

A  number  of  vested  clergy  will  occupy 
the  chancel,  including  Bishop  Perry,  of 
Iowa;  Bishop  Whitehead,  of  Pittsburg, 
and  Bishop  Leonard,  of  Nevada.  The 
music  will  be  rendered  by  members  of 
the  Eurydice  and  Orpheus  Societies,  ac-  I 
companied  by  organ  and  instrumental  ' 
pieces,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  ! 
Michael  H.  Cross,  choir  master  of  the, 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  preach- J 
er  will  be  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  William  I 
Stevens  Perry,  bishop  of  Iowa  and  chap¬ 
lain  general  of  the  Society  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  The  church  will  be  handsomely 
decorated  with  the  national  colors  for 


the  occasion. 

A  service  specially  for  church  workers 
of  the  diocese  was  held  at  the  church 
last  evening.  The  church  was  well  filled 
with  representatives  of  the  Girls’  Friend¬ 
ly  Societies  and  other  parish  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  societies  from  Christ  Church 
and  St.  Timothy’s  Church  carried  ban¬ 
ners.  They  entered  the  church  two  by 
two  from  the  north  door  and  marched 
in  procession  up  the  north  and  down  the  j 
south  aisles.  When  they  were  seated 
the  evening  service  was  conducted  by 
Rev.  Dr.  William  B.  Bodine  and  Rev.  Dr. 
C.  Ellis  Stevens. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bodine  delivered  the  sermon,  i 
a  plain,  direct  and  forceful  talk.  His 
text  was  Thesselonians,  i,  9.  He  said; 
“The  text  teaches  us  what  the  Christian 
life  should  be.  In  our  service  it 'is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  the  Invigorating  inspiration 
of  hope.  Drudgery  never  did  the  best 
kind  of  work.”  He  stated  that  their 
Christian  vocation  should  be  to  serve 
God,  and  their  attitude  one  of  expectancy, 
firmly  convinced  of  the  final  triumph  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

The  promulgation  of  truth,  he  remark¬ 
ed,  should  be  the  first  aim  of  all  who 
hope  to  serve  God.  But  while  proclaim¬ 
ing  the  truth  it  was  very  important  that  | 
work  for  the  Master  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Labor  and  active  benevolence 
should  also  be  given  much  consideration. 

In  closing  he  appealed  to  his  hearers 
to  be  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  godly  men 
who  figured  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
and  to  be  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 

' '  a“centu®TTO®. 


Cheltenham  Celebrates  the  100th  Anni-1 
versary  of  Her  First  Public  School.  j 

Special  Despatch  to  “The  Press.” 

Cheltenham,  Nov.  23.-— The  100th  anni-., 
versary  of  the  founding  of  the  first  pub¬ 
lic  school  In  this  place,  and,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  the  first  public  school  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  was  commemorated  with 
appropriate  exercises  in  the  George  is.. 
Heller  School  House,  on  Cheltenham 
Avenue,  this  afternoon.  The  villagers 
crowded  the  largest  room  in  the  schoo.. 
Thomas  Williams,  president  _  of  the  Dis-J 


met  School  Board,  and  grandson  of  An¬ 
thony  Williams,  the  father  of  the  public  j 
school  in  this  place,  presided. 

In  1748  a  school  was  built  near  the  I 
county  line  for  the  combined  townships 
of  Bristol,  Cheltenham,  Germantown  and 
Springfield.  Anthony  Williams  in  1793 
built  a  school  for  Cheltenham,  which 
was  named  after  him,  and  at  his  death 
he  bequeathed  £250  for  the  maintenance 
cf  the  school,  which  sum  is  held  in 
trust.  Subsequently  the  school  house 
site,  nearly  three-fourths  of  an  acre  in 
extent,  was  purchased  for  5  shillings, 
$1.20.  Prior  to  1842  this  was  the  only 
school  house  In  Cheltenham  Township,  i 
and  It  was  known  as  the  Milltown  k 
School.  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Wylie  was  the 
first  schoolmaster  of  whom  there  is  rec¬ 
ord.  He  came  to  Philadelphia  from  Ire-  :j 
land  about  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the 
school.  In  1803  he  became  pastor  of  the 
church  now  known  as  the  Wylie  Me¬ 
morial  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  of  which  his  son,  Rev.  Dr.  T. 

W.  Wylie,  is  the  present  pastor.  For 
many  years  the  Baptists  and  Sweden- 
borgians  alternately  held  religious  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  school  house.  The  old  school 
was  taken  down  in  1883  and  the  front  por¬ 
tion  of  ■  the  present  handsome  school 
buildings  were  erected.  In  1893  two  addi-  j 
tional  rooms  were  added.  There  are  160 
pupils  in  the  school. 

Among  those  who  took  part  in  the 
commemoration  exercises  were  Rev. 
Maris  Graves,  County  Superintendent  P. 

F.  Hoffecker,  Mrs.  Plummer,  who 
taught  in  1865;  William  J.  Audenreid,  a 
former  School  Director;  B.  Rowland 
Mvers,  a  former  School  Director;  Henry 
Houck,  Deputy  State  Superintendent  of 
Instruction,  and  Miss  Carrie  Y.  Speck. 
The  school  children  sang  patriotic 
hymns.  '  ^  * 
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Old  Philadelphia  Burial '  Grounds 
That  Are  Known  to  Few. 


CROWDED  BY  CITY  GROWTH 


Some  of  These  Obscure  Cemeteries 
Are  Rich  in  Tradition  and  His¬ 
toric  Interest — Some  Have 

Been  Yearly  Obliterated. 


There  are  several  graveyards  in 
Philadelphia  whose  mere  existence  even 
j  is  known  to  but  comparatively  .few 
people.  Some  are  used  but  rarely, 

,  while  others  have  been  entirely  aban¬ 
doned  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
i  were  intended.  Then,  too,  the  march  of  i 
[progress  has  obliterated  some  of  the' 
oldest  burying  grounds,  and  where  the 
|  bones  of  many  Philadelphians  formerly 
reposed  stately  buildings  now  rise,  or 
|  the  travel  and  traffic  of  a  great  city 
rush  through  busy  streets. 

In  the  flagstone  paving  on  Fifth 
street,  directly  in  front  of  the  new 
Bourse,  there  is  set  in  letters  of  brass 
the  following  inscription : 

THE  IUCHARD  SPARKS  BURIAL  GROUND, 
FOR  THE  SEVENTH  DAY  BAPTISTS. 

ESTABLISHED  A.  D.  1710. 

TAKEN  FOR  WIDENING  FIFTH  STREET, 
A.  D.  1894. 

THIS  TABLET  DESIGNATES  THE  PLOT  OF 
GROUND  DEVISED  BY  RICHARD  SPARKS 
.AS  A  BURIAL  GROUND  FOR  THE  USE  OF 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  SEVENTH  DAY  BAPTISTS, 
AND  IN  WHICH  HE  WAS  INTERRED  IN 
THE  YEAR  1718.  MEMBERS  OF  THIS  SO¬ 
CIETY  WERE  HERE  BURIED  UNTIL  1S02, 
(AND  THE  GROUND  REMAINED  UNCHANGED 
UNTIL  TAKEN  BY  THE  CITY  IN  1894. 

,  TO  PERPETUATE  THE  GIFT  OF  RICHARD 
(SPARKS  THE  SEVENTH  DAY"  BAPTIST 
(CHURCHES  OF  PISCATAWNY,  NEW  MAR¬ 
KET,  MIDDLESEX  COUNSEL  AND  SHILOH. 
(CUMBERLAND  COUNTY,  NEW  JERSEY.  HAVE 
SET  APART  A  PLOT  OF  GROUND  IN  SHILOH 
S.  D.  B.  CEMETERY,  IN  WHICH  IS  PLACED 
T1IE  MONUMENT  WHICH  WAS  HERB 
ERECTED,  AND  THE  ORIGINAL  RECORDS 
ARK  NOW  IN  THE  CUSTODY  OF  THE  SAID 
CHURCHES. 

This  inscription  is  all  that  remains 
(to  show  the  existence  of  an  ancient 
graveyard,  with  an  interesting  history, 
.and  day  after  day  ihe  hurrying  feet 
of  business  men  pass  rapidly  over  the 
(bones  of  those  'whose  very  names 
have  been  forgotten.  Richard  Sparks 
yeas  a  wealthy  Philadelphian  who  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
j  century  and  in  the  early  years  of  the 
eighteenth.  He  belonged  to  the  re- '[ 
li  cions  denomination  known  as  Seventh 
(Hay  Baptists,  or  “Sabbath  Keepers.” 
j  Late  in  the  _  year  1715  Sparks  be¬ 
came  seriously  ill,  and,  reflecting  upon 
the  fact  that  the  “Sabbath  Keepers” 
Lula  no  burial  ground  of  their  own,  re- 
solved  to  give  them  part  of  his  own 
property  at  Fifth  and  High  streets.  He 
incorporated  a  bequest  in  his  will  giv¬ 
ing  the  denomination  a  plot  of  land 
in  the  rear  of  his  property,  and,  dying 
m  the  sprmg  of  the  following  year,  he 
was  the  first  to  he  interred  within  its 
confines. 

After  the  dhath  of  his  widow,  Joan 
Sparks,  who  was  laid  to  rest  beside 
him,  the  ground  became  neglected.  The 
number  of  “Sabbath  Keepers”  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  had  declined  in  numbers  and 
weeds  grew  rank  over  the  graves  until 
17(1,  when  the  Cohansey  Church'  of 
Day  Baptists  assumed  charge 
ot  the  ground  and  cleared  things  up. 

Beyond  doubt  interments  were  made 
in  this  ground  during  the  intervenin0- 
period,  but  no  record  of  them  has  been 
preserved. 

LAWSUIT  BETWEEN  CONGREGATIONS, 
i  The  first  burial  recorded  after  that  of 
i  Sparks  and  wife  was  that  of  Jane  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Tomlinson,  in  1772,  which  was 
followed  by  that  of  Elizabeth  West,  in 
aT7o.  The  latter  was  die  widow  of 
yv  liliam  W est ,  who  kept  a  tavern  in 


Oxford  township,  Philadelphia  County, 
land  is  said  to  have  been  a  near  relative 
of  Benjamin  West,  the  well-known 
painter.  After  the  Revolution  the 
ground  increased  in  value,  and  brought 
about  a  legal  controversy  between  the 
Seventh  Day  Baptists  of  Chester  County 
and  those  belonging  to  the  two  New 
Jersey  congregations  of  Piscatawny  and 
Cohansey.  The  dispute  was  decided  in 
l<6b  in  favor  of  the  New  Jersey  con¬ 
gregations,  it  being  held  that  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  Chester  County  had  no  cor¬ 
porate  existence.  The  Chester  County 
congregation  promptly  became  incor¬ 
porated  and  began  to  stir  up  trouble 
with  several  tenants  who  had  leased 
ipart  of  the  ground  for  building  purposes 
(from  the  New  Jersey  churches.  After 
numerous  lawsuits  a  compromise  was 
effected  in  1S10. 

TROUBLE'  WITH  A  FIRE  COMPANY. 

Tiie  same  year  the  Harmony  Fire 
Company  made  application  to  Shiloh 
|  Church  for  permission  to  erect  a  home 
for  their  apparatus  upon  tlfat  portion  of 
the  ground  not  used  for  burial  purposes. 
Their  request  was  promptly  refused,  but 
notwithstanding  this  they  went  ahead 
and  erected  their  building  and  held  on 
to  it  despite  the  attempt  of  the  New 
Jersey  churches  to  oust  them.  A  writ 
of  ejectment  was  served  upon  the  Har¬ 
mony  Company  in  1824,  but  the  firemen 
contested  the  suit,  and  the  expenses  of 
litigation  became  too  heavy  for  the 
churches  to  bear.  They  accordingly 
leased  the  property  to  Stephen  Girard 
for  999  years,  from  November  28,  1828, 
the  consideration  being  85000  and  a 
yearly  rental  of  six  cents.  A  proviso 
was  also  inserted  in  the  lease  to  the 
J  effect  that  the  northeastern  half  of  the 
ground  should  be  held  as  a  burial 
ground.  Girard  owned  the  adjoining 
property,  and  as  soon  as  the  Harmony 
men  heard  of  the  lease  they  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  whole  iot  and  put  up  a 
board  fence  against  Girard’s  house. 

STEPHEN  GIRARD’S  SHREWDNESS, 

Girard  at  once  tore  this  down  and  in 
turn  built  one  closing  the  entrance  to 
the  engine  house.  The  members  of  the 
fire  company  had  this  down  in  a  twink¬ 
ling,  but  as  a  result  -were  ail  arrested 
and  taken  before  the  Mayor.  This  was  i 
followed  by  a  lull  in  hostilities  until  the  j 
|  day  for  the  ejectment  suit  arrived,  and  ! 
then  the  firemen  were  trapped  by  a 1 
clever  trick.  They  were  led  to  believe  by  ! 
j  a  man  they  thought  friendly  that  if  the i 
engine  house  should  be  removed  they 
would  be  paid  $-100  and  expenses,  while 
steps  would  be  taken  to  oust  Girard. 
They  acted  upon  this  suggestion,  with 
the  result  that  Girard  took  possession  of 
the  entire  lot  and  inclosed  the  burial 
ground  with  a  brick  wall.  A  portion  of 
1  this  wall,  about  10  feet  high  and  80 
feet  long,  was  still  standing  between  the 
Fifth  Street  Market  House  and  the  Gi¬ 
rard  estate  property  until  the  tearing 
down  began  preparatory  to  the  erection 
|  of  the  Bourse. 

'  GRUESOME  DISCOVERY  IN  A  GRAVE. 

When  this  wall  was  built  the  Shiloh 
Church  fastened  a  marble  slab  upon  its 
western  side  in  memory  of  Richard 
Sparks,  and  giving  a  list  of  seven  per¬ 
sons  who  were  interred  in  the  burial 
'ground.  This  monument  is  the  one  re- 


f erred  to  m  the  present  inscription  as 
having  been  removed  to  the  Shiloh  Cem¬ 
etery.  • 

When  the  Eastern  Market  Company 
was  projected  in  1859  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the  ground, 
but  the  market  had  to  be  built  around 
it.  Tradition  ssys  that  when  the  Girard 
buildings  were  erected  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  Sparks  lot  several  graves  were 
disturbed.  In  one  of  these  a  skull  was- 
found  pierced  with  a  long  sharp  nail. 
Whether  this  was  a  sign  that  murder 
had  been  done  or  only  evidence  of  a 
barbarous  precaution  against  premature 
burial  will  never  be  known. 

AN  ANCIENT  JEWISH  FAMILY  GRAVEYARD. 

An  interesting  graveyard,  still  in  ex¬ 
istence  but  now  unused,  is  situated  on 
'the  north  side  of  Spruce  street  between 
Eighth  and  Ninth.  A  weather-beaten 
brick  wail  bounds  its  coniines,  over 
which  straggle  uncared-for  vines..  The 
iron  gateway  that  opens  upon  Spruce 
street  is  out  of  repair,  and  the  graves 
are  overgrown  with  long  rank  grass. 
This  is  an  ancient  Jewish  cemetery,  and 
was  originally  conveyed  by  Thomas 
Penn  to  Nathan  Levy  in  1747  as  a  fam¬ 
ily  burial  lot. 

In  1753  Mr.  Levy  complained  that 
“many  unthinking  people  have  been  in 
the  habit,  of  setting  up  marks  and  firing- 
shots  against  the  fence  of  the  dews’ 
burying  ground,  which  not  only  destroyed 
said  fence,  but  also  a  tombstone  in  it.” 
He,  -  therefore,  bhilt  a  brick  wall  about 
the  enclosure  and  gave  notice  that  any 
sportsmen  caught  using  it  as  a  butt 
would  be  taken  before  a  Magistrate  and 
fined. 

According  to  tradition  other  bullets 
than  those  of  amateur  sportsmen  have 
rattled  against  the  Jewish  cemetery 
gates,  for  in  front  of  the  old  burial 
ground  the  British  shot  deserters  during 
their  occupancy  of  Philadelphia.  In  1774 
Nathan  Levy  gave  the  graveyard  to  the 
Miekve  Israel  Congregation,  and. a  num¬ 
ber  of  prominent  members  were  interred 
within  its  confines. 

Here,  too,  is  buried  Rebecca  Gratz, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  original  of 
the  heroine  of  Scott’s  “Ivanhoe.”  Miss 
Gratz  was  a  beautiful  Jewess,  who  was 
born  in  this  city  in  1781. .  She  was 
noted  not  only  for  her  physical  beauty, 
but  for  her  benevolent  and  philanthropic 
disposition.  Miss  Gratz  is  said  to  have 
had  a  love  affair  with  a  Christian  when 
she  was  a  young  girl,  and  the  difference 
in  their  faith  proving  a  hopeless,  bar¬ 
rier  to  their  union,  she  remained  single, 
devoting  her  life  to  charitable  Work, 
and  died  August  27,  1869.” 

Among  Rebecca  Grata’s  intimate 
friends  was  Matilda  Hoffman,  with 
whom  Washington  Irving  was  in  love, 
and  as  the  author  of  the  ‘  Sketch  Look” 
was  also  an  intimate  friend  of  her 
brother,  he  was  fully  acquainted  with 
the  beauty  of  her  character.  In  1817 
!  Irving  visited  Scott  at  Abbottsford,  and 
spent  several  days  with  the  Scotch  au¬ 
thor,  rambling  about  the  hills..  During 
one  of  the  strolls,  Irving  described  Miss 
Gratz  to  Scott,  and  the  latter  was  so 
much  impressed  with  the  glowing  ac¬ 
count  of  her  character  that  he  deter¬ 
mined  to,  embody  it  in  one  of  his  novel?. 
“Ivanhoe”  was  finished  in  1819,  and.  a 
first  copy  was  forwarded  to  Irving  with 


I  a  letter  from  the  author,  inquiring  “How 
do  you  like  your  Rebecca?  Does  the 
Rebecca  I  have  pictured  compare  well 
with  the  pattern  given?” 

A  plain  marble  slab  marks  the  last 
resting  place  of  Scott’s  heroine,  and  the 
long  grass  trails  over  the  simple  inscrip¬ 
tion,  “Rebecca  Gratz.  Born  March  4, 
1781.  Died  August  27,  1889. 

FEW  KNEW  ABOUT  THE  SAY  CEMETERY. 

There  is  a  curious  old  burying  ground  ' 
in. the  very  heart  of  the. city  proper,  the 
existence  of  which'  is  unknown  save  to  j 
a  few.  It  is  almost  surrounded  by  fac¬ 
tories  and  business  buildings,  and 'abuts 
on  the  north  against  the  cemetery  be-  1 
longing  to  the  Quaker  Meeting  House,  at  ’ 
Fourth  and  Arch  streets  It  is  inclosed  i 
by  a  crumbling  brick  wall  and  approach¬ 
ed  by  a  narrow  alley  from  Third  street  j 
This  is  the  Say  burial  ground,  in  which 
Dr.  Benjamin  Say  was  interred  in  1813. 

Dr.  Say  was  a  noted  scientist  -and  lit¬ 
erary  man,  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
General  and  Mrs.  Washing-ton,  and  his 
son,  Thomas  Say,  was  America’s  first 
naturalist  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  Benja¬ 
min  Say’s  own  father,  who  died  in  1790, 
was  also  named  Thomas  Say.  and  was 
credited  with  the  power  '  of  curiDg 
illness  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  He 
and  his  grandson  were  buried  in  the 
lot  referred  to.  The  ground  was  strictly 
a  private  one,  and  no  interments  have 
i  been  made  since  1869.  The  grave  of 
!  Thomas  Say  the  elder,  is  unmarked,  but  j 
a  crumbling  monument  shows  where  the  | 
mortal  remains  of  Benjamin  Say  were  I 
laid  to  rest. 

WHERE  FRANKLIN  WAS  BURIED, 

Christ  Church  Cemetery,  at  Fifth  and 
!  Arch  streets,  is  little  used  nowadays, 

I  hut  it  is  full  of  interesting  monuments 
of  those  ,  who  died  years  ago,  and  who 
when  living  exercised  power  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Chief  among  these  is  the  plain  ; 
marble  slab  that  marks  the  last  rest-  : 
ing.  place  of  Franklin  and  his  wife.  It  j 
situated  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  j 
lot  arid  bears  the  simple  inscription: 

DEBORAH 

AND 

BENJAMIN 

FRANKLIN. 

Among  the  notable  men  buried  in 
the  Christ  Church  Cemetery  were  Com¬ 
modore  Richard  Dale,  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Navy,  who  «died  in  1826,  and 
'  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  '  Independence, 
who  died  in  1813. 

WHERE  FIGHTING  QUAKERS  LIE. 

On  the  west  side  of  Fifth  street,  be¬ 
low  Locust,  stands  a  high  brick  wall, 
broken  in,  the  centre  by  a  gateway 
closed  by  .  a  padlocked,  rusty,  iron  grill. 
Looking  into  the  enclosure  the  eve 
ranges  over  a  flat  expanse  of  grass- 
covered  ground,  and  rests  upon  a  row 
of  weather-stained  marble  gravestones 
that  are  lined  up  like  soldiers  against 
tne  western  end  of  the  cemetery.  To 
the  north,  too,  there  are  a  few  straggling  I 
tombstones,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  I 
land  looks  like  any  vacant  grass-grown  I 
lot.  Upon  the  outer  wall  is  a  painted 
sign  announcing  that  the  property  is  for 
sale. 

This  is  the  old  burial  ground  of  the 
free  or  “fighting”  Quakers,  and  its  his- 
tory_is  intimately  connected  with  that 
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of  tbe  nation.  When  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  war  broke  out  there  was  a  division, 
of  opinion  among  the  Philadelphia 
Friends  concerning  the  question  of  fight¬ 
ing.  The  majority  were  men  of  peace, 
but  among  the  bellicose  spirits  was 
Samuel  Wethc-viil ,  who  was  promptly 
read  out  of  meeting  for  his  heterodox 
ideas'.  This  worried  him  never  a  bit, 
for  he  simply  started  a  meeting  house 
of  his  own  where  the  Apprentices  Li¬ 
brary  now  stands,  on  Arch  street,  ana 
!  established  the  order  of  Free  Quakers. 

The  members  of  this  sect  did  stanch 
service  during  the  Revolution,  and  as  & 
reward  for  their  assistance  the  State  oi 
Pennsylvania  deeded  them  a  lot^  on 
I  Fifth  street  bv  two  acts  of  Assembly, 
approved  in  1786  and  1793  respectively. 
Interments  began  in  11 S8,  and  contin¬ 
ued  until  1872:  since  then  the  grave¬ 
yard  has  been  unused.  Samuel  Wetnerill 
was  laid  to  rest  there  with  many  of  his 
1  familv,  but  the  ground  has  covered  many 
wllo  did  not  belong  to  the  particular  re¬ 
ligious  sect  which  he  formed.  In  fact, 
it  became  a  sort  of  general  burial  ground, 
and  hundreds  were  interred  there  with 
|  nothing  to  mark  thnir  graves.  During 
the  war  of  the  Rebeilion  fifty  soldiers 
•were  buried  there,  but  these  bodies  were 
taken  up  subsequently  by  order  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  interred 
elsewhere.  Although  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  buried  there,  only  eighty- 
six  tombstones  mark  the  presence  of  the 
dead,  and  of  these  a  number  are  so 


A  SHODDY  MILL  BURNED. 


The  Plant  of  Charles  H.  Topham  and 
Brother  Destroyed  by  Fire. 


Used  During  the  War  as  a  Bayonet  Factory 
and  Was  a  Well-Known  Germantown 
Landmark. 


A  fire  broke  out  a  little  before  3  o’clock 
yesterday  morning-  in  the  shoddy  mill  of 
Charles  H.  Topham  &  Brother,  at  the 
corner  of  Ashmead  and  Wakefield 
1  Streets,  Germantown,  which  practically 
destroyed  the  building,  injuring  all  the 
!  machinery  and  stock,  and  causing  dam¬ 
age  to  the  extent  of  about  $15,080.  The 
building,  which  was  of  brick,  two  stories 
In  height,  was  quite  an  old  structure 
and  burned  quickly,  the  flames  having 
obtained  such  headway  before  the  ar- 


gles  to  saving  the  adjoining  dwellings, 
which,  at  first,  were,  very  seriously 
threatened.  They  were  all  saved,  how¬ 
ever,  without  any  injury  save  that 
caused  by  water. 

The  mill  was  a  well-known  German¬ 
town  landmark  and  was  used  during  the 
war  as  a  bayonet  factory.  The  cause  of 
the  fire  has  not  yet  been  learned.  It  Is 
thought  that  it  must  have  originated 
from  some  oiled  waste,  as  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  suggest  incendiarism.  When  the 
firemen  arrived  the  flames  were  first  seen 
in  the  office.  The  building  is  owned  by 
John  Mortimer,  and  is  valued  at  be¬ 
tween  $5000  and  $6000.  There  was  a  large 
stock  of  yarn  cotton  and  woolen  in  the 
building. 

The  residents  of  the  dwelling  houses 
on  Ashmead  Street  were  greatly  excited 
over  the  lire,  and  some  began  to  make 
preparations  for  removing  their  furni¬ 
ture.  They  were  finally  quieted,  how¬ 
ever,  when  they  found  that  the  flames 
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CHALKLEY  HALL  AS  IT  LOOKS  AT  PRESENT* 


a  Tamo  us  jVJansion 


CHALKLEY  HALL,  THE  HOME  IN  AMERICA  OF  THOMAS 
CHALKLEY"  CELEBRATED  IN  SONG  BY  THE 
QUAKER  POET,  WHITTIER. 


t 


v 


In  one  of  the  tall  glass  cases  in  the 
textile  room  at  Memorial  Hall,  Fairmount 
Park,  there  has  been  placed  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  a  row  of  bonnets  whose  old-time 
quaintness  is  irresistible.  There  are  twelve 
of  them,  one  or  two  Leghorns,  a  chip  with 
a  wreath  of  flowers  still  trailing  across  its 
front,  and  at  least  half  the  number— per¬ 
haps  more — are  fashioned  of  soft,  pale- 
toned  silks,  laid  over  the  wide-spreading 
brims,  covering  the  tall  crowns  and  here 
and  there  twined  in  loops,  bands  and 
rosettes.  When  they  were  new— sixty, 
seventy  years  ago — the  choicest  conceits 
of  feathers,  ribbons  and  flowers  contrived 
by  the  milliner’s  art  bedecked  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  their  lofty  crowns;  and  the  wealth 
of  floral  garniture  nodding  in  the  sun¬ 
light  rather  resembled  a  movable  minia¬ 
ture  garden.  Parasols  were  an  ornament, 
not  a  necessity,  for  the  enormous  brims 
suffered  no  passionate  glance  of  Phoebus 
to  pursue  the  pretty  face  hidden  in  the 
cavernous  depths  of  one  of  these  “pokes,” 
while  the  navy  blue  calash  still  boasts  the 
long  cord  which  served  to  draw  forward 
its  accordion-like  top. 

“Just  imagine  a  woman  wearing  a 
'  ■  - . '4; 

•• 


calash!”  ejaculated  a  girl  with  a  tmy  cir-  | 
ciet — one  of  those  Parisian  symphonies  m  I 
a  tiny  fluff  of  lace,  a  bit  of  iridescent 
jet  a  curl  of  feather  and  a  band  of  velvet, 
which  relentlessly  play  havoc  with  the 
purse  strings— perched  like  a  bird  on  her 
hair.  But  fancy  the  feelings  of  the  belle 
of  the  drooping  Leghorn  or  coal-scuttle 
poke  could  she  face  Miss  Modern’s  fin  de 
sieele  confection.  Fashion’s  fickleness  is 
proverbial.  There  is  unlimited  solace, 
however,  for  the  legion  of  hearts  with 
which  she  is  now  coquetting  in  the 
thought  that  our  fair  ancestry  yielded, 
quite  as  submissively  to  the  allurements 
of  the  capricious  goddess.  Jhe  gentle¬ 
women  of  three  score  years  ago  were  true 
of  heart,  with  speech  and  manner  per¬ 
fumed  with  a  courtesy  as  sense-enthralling 
as  the  fragrance  of  lavender  and  rosemary 
that  clung  to  their  gowns;  but  they  were 
not  above  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative 
of  looking  pretty,  which  has  been  woman  s 

since  the  world  began. 

Quaint  though  the  charm  of  shape  and 
fabric  may  be,  leading  fancy  astray  in  the 
fashion  fields  of  long  ago,  this  collection 
•of  old  bonnets  has  an  associative  interest,  | 


■  • 
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'which  revises  some  of  the  most  enter¬ 
taining  pafces  in  the  history  of  one  of 
Philadelphia’s  finest  old  family  estates. 

They  have  been  loaned  to  the  museum 
by  Mrs.  Edward  Wetherill,  from  Chalk- 
ley  Hall,  a  conspicuous  landmark  of 
Frankford.  Thomas  Chalkley,  from  whom 
I  the  hall  derived  its  name,  was  widely 
known  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  as  an  eminent  member  and  minister 
I  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  His  memory  is 
still  revered  in  the  denomination.  He 
was  the  son  of  George  and  Rebecca 
Chalkley,  and  was  born  in  Southwark 
near  London,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1675. 
i  His  Journal  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  fer- 
!  vent  faith,  Christian  experience  and  sin- 
;  gle-hearted  fidelity  and  diligence  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  cause  of  religion.  In  it  he 
writes,  “I  may  not  forget  the  dealings  of 
God  with  me  in  my  very  tender  years. 
When  between  8  and  10  years  of  age  my 
father  and  mother  sent  me  nearly  two 
miles  to  school  to  Richard  Scroyer  in  the 
suburbs  of  London.  I  went  mostly  by 
myself,  and  many  and  various  were  the 
I  exercises  I  went  through  by  beatings  and 
stonings  alon£  the  street,  being  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  people  by  the  badge  of 
I  plainness,  which  my  parents  put  upon  me, 

;  of  what  profession  I  was;  divers  telling 
me,  ‘it  was  no  more  sin  to  kill  me  than  it 
was  to  kill  a  dog.’  ” 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  was 
(sensibly  impressed  by  religious  thought. 
Gf  his  conversion  he  writes: 

“Notwithstanding  I  hated  to  hear 
wicked  words,  I  loved  play  exceedingly, 
(being  persuaded  that  there  was  no  harm 
jin  that,  if  we  used  no  bad  words.  One  time  j 
|I  was  at  play  at  a  neighbor’s  house  with  j 
(the  children,  and  in  the  midst  of  my  sport 
I  was  reached  with  strong  conviction,  in¬ 
somuch  that  I  could  not  forbear  weeping. 
[The  children’s  mother  observing  that  I 
wept,  said,  ‘Why  do  you  weep?’  I  told 
her  I  could  not  tell  except  that  I  was  a 
(naughty  boy.  ‘Oh,’  said  she,  ‘don't  be¬ 
lieve  him,  for  that’s  the  devil  tells  you  so, 
(for  you  are  the  best  boy  in  all  our  street.’ 
But  I  knew  that  I  was  told  the  truth  by 
conviction,  and  that  she  was  mistaken; 
for  I  plainly  understood  by  clear  convic¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
I  had  been  trained  up  in  the  reading  of, 
[that  I  was  too  vain  and  wanton;  for  I 
1  loved  music,  dancing  and  playing  at 
cards,  and  too  much  delighted  therein, 
and  was  followed  with  the  judgments  of 
•  God  therefor  in  the  secret  of  my  soul.” 

Once  firmly  convinced  that  he  should 
take  up  a  cross  against  “corrupt  will  and 
inclination,”  he  devoted  his  life  to  influ¬ 
encing  his  fellowmen  toward  right  living. 

The  Quaker  poet,  Whittier,  recalls  with 
tender  touch,  in  “Snow  Bound,”  the 
mother  who,  while  she  turned  her  wheel 
or  run  the  new  knit  stocking  heel,  told 
some  tale  from 

!  “Ckalkleyjs  Journal,  old  and  quaint, 


Gentlest  "of  skippers,  rare  Sea-saint! 

Who,  when  the  dreary  calms  prevailed. 

And  water-butt  and  bread-cask  failed, 

And  cruel,  hungry  eyes  pursued 
His  portly  presence  mad  for  food. 

With  dark  hints  muttered  under  breath. 

Of  casting  lots  for  life  or  death, 

Offered  if  Heaven  withheld  supplies, 

To  be  himself  the  sacrifice. 

Then,  suddenly,  as  if  to  save 
The  good  man  from  his  living  grave, 

A  ripple  on  the  water  grew, 

A  school  of  porpoises  flashed  in  view. 
"Take,  eat,”  he  said,  “and  be  content; 
These  fishes  in  my  stead  are  sent, 
l!y  Him  who  gave  the  tangled  ram, 

To  spare  the  child  of  Abraham.” 

From  Dr.  .T.  Morris  Lewis,  of  this 
the  great-grandson  of  Rebecca,  who  was 
the  only  child  of  Thomas  Chalkley  who 
survived  and  married,  much  interesting 
information  has  been  gained  about  the 
early  history  of  Chalkley  Hall. 

Thomas  Chalkley  settled  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  1701  and,  according  to  his  journal, 
“bought  a  lot  of  land  upon  the  River  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  there  I  followed  my  calling 
that  summer.”  He  was  a  ship  owner, 
and  took  command  of  a  brig  sailing  be¬ 
tween  Philadelphia  and  Barbadoes,  act¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  as  supercargo.  He 
died  in  the  67th  year  of  his  life  in  the 
island  of  Tortola,  while  on  a  religious 
visit  there.  He  married  twice,  his  first 
wife  being  Martha  Betterton,  whom  he 
married  in  1699,  and  by  whom  he  had  five 
children,  all  of  whom  died  before  their 
mother,  in  1711.  In  1714  he  married 
Martha,  widow7  of  Joseph  Brown,  by 
whom  he  had  seven  children,  only  one  of 
w7hom,  Rebecca,  lived  and  married. 


In  1715  he  bought  “a  certain  brick  mes¬ 
suage  or  tenement  and  piece  of  land 
thereto  belonging”  *  *  *  “on  the  creek 
|  now7  called  Frankford  creek,”  containing 
sixteen  acres.  In  1720,  1722  and  in  1734 
he  made  three  separate  purchases  of  land, 
all  adjoining  his  first  purchase,  and  to¬ 
gether  containing  125%  acres,  with  one 
building  only,  the  “brick  messuage  or  ten¬ 
ement”  mentioned  in  the  deeds. 

In  his  journal  under  date  of  1723  he 
states:  “In  the  sixth  month  of  this  year  I 
removed  from  the  city  into  the  country, 
to  a  small  plantation  I  had  at  Frankford, 
in  order  to  be  more  retired,  and  for 
health’s  sake,”  etc.  In  his  last  will  and 
testament,  without  date,  but  proved  July 
19,  1741,  he  leaves,  among  others,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bequests: 

“2ndly,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  dear 
wife,  Martha  Chalkley,  my  now  dwelling 
house,”  etc.  3rdly,  I  give  and  bequeath 
to  my  only  daughter,  Rebecca  Chalkley,” 
*  *  *  “all  that  tenement  and  lot  of  land, 
j  being  about  five  acres  more  or  less,  w7hieh 
is  let  to  William  Read,”  etc. 

Thomas  Chalkley  thus  positively  owned, 
prior  to  1741,  two  houses  at  Frankford— 
i  “that  tenement  which  is  let  to  William 
Read”  and  “my  now  dwelling  house.” 
The  former  he  bought  in  1715,  and  the 
|  latter  he,  in  all  probability,  built  between 
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that  date  and  1723,  when  lie  moved  to 
Frankford,  as  there  is  no  record  of  his 
having  bought  a  second  house. 

In  1747  Abel  James  married  Rebecca, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Chalkley.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  is  from  a  character  of 
Abel  James  published  in  the  Columbia 
Magazine  for  November,  1790,  after  his 
death : 

“When  thrown  out  of  business  by  the 
late  war  he  kept  up  his  spirits  as  long  as 
he  could  find  employment  for  half  the 
neighboring  village,  Frankford,  in  re¬ 
building  a  family  seat,”  etc.  From  this 
time  the  mansion  has  been  called  “Chalk- 
ley  Hall.” 

In  the  picture  the  small  wing  is  the 
older  portion  built  by  Thomas  Chalkley, 
Abel  James  building  the  main  hall  and 
joining  it  to  the  older  building  by  an  over¬ 
head  passage-way,  the  space  beneath  be¬ 
ing  subsequently  walled  up.  Whether 
Thomas  Chalkley  ever  lived  in  the  “brick 
messuage”  is  uncertain,  but  it  most  as¬ 
suredly  was  never  built  by  him,  as  has 
been  claimed  by  some,  as  is  shown  by  the 
foregoing  extracts  from  deeds.  The  house 
is  still  standing  and  in  good  preservation. 

A  rumor  has  been  circulated  that  under¬ 
ground  passage-ways  exist  leading  to 
Frankford  creek,  but  this  has  no  founda¬ 
tion  in  fact.  Careful  investigation  shows 
two  brick-arched  chambers,  quite  spa¬ 
cious,  parallel  to  one  another  and  com¬ 
municating  with  the  cellar  of  the  newer 
portion  of  “Chalkley  Hall”  by  wooden 
doors.  These  are  not  the  remnants  of 
former  passage-ways,  as  the  end  walls 
can  plainly  be  seen  to  have  been  built 
before  the  arches,  which  -would  not 
have  been  the  case  had  former  passages 
been  walled  up.  They  were  merely  safe 
ventilated  chambers  for  storage  of  pro¬ 
visions.  A^n  identical  chamber  exists  at 
Valley  Forge,  with  the  same  fanciful 
story  connected  with  it. 

Hali”  was  bought  by  Joseph 
=  .  rkbnde  in  1798.  After  this  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Samuel  Allen.  In 
1814  the  property  was  purchased  by  Sam¬ 
uel  York,  from  whom  John  Wetherill  the 
father  of  Edward  Wetherill,  the  present 
owner,  bought  it  in  1817. 


flower  beds  laid  out  in  quaint  designs, 
bordered  with  box. 

They  are  flowerless  now  and  the  trees, 
devoid  of  their  greenery  and  robbed  of 
their  singing  birds,  spread  a  gray  entan¬ 
glement  of  branches  over  the  fountain;  j 
the  quaint  statuary,  mythological  figures 
dotted  here  and  there,  and  the  two  Cru¬ 
saders  who  guard  the  entrance. 

“During  a  temporary  residence  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  in  the  summer  of  1838,”  Whit¬ 
tier  writes  in  his  “Notes,”  “the  quiet  and 
beautiful  scenery  around  the  ancient  vil¬ 
lage  of  Frankford  frequently  attracted 
me  from  the  heat  of  the  city.” 

It  was  these  visits  to  the  beautiful 
Wetherill  homestead  that  inspired  his 
poem, 

CHALKLEY  HALL. 

How  grand  and  sweet  the  greeting  of  this 
breeze 

To  him  who  flies 

From  crowded  street  and  red  wall’s  weary 
gleam, 

Till  far  behind  him  like  a  hideous  dream 
The  close  dark  city  lies! 

Here,  while  the  market  murmurs,  while  men  1 
throng 

The  marble  floor 

Of  Mammon’s  altar,  from  the  crush  and  din 
Of  the  world’s  madness  let  me  gather  in 
My  better  thoughts  once  more. 

O,  once  again  revive,  while  on  my  ear 
The  cry  of  gain 

And  low,  hoarse  hum  of  Traffic  die  away. 

Ye  blessed  memories  of  my  early  day 

Like  sere  grass  wet  with  rain! 

Once  more  let  God’s  green  earth  and  sunset 
air 

Old  feelings  waken; 

Through  weary  years  of  toil  and  strife  and 
ill, 

O,  let  me  feel  that  my  good  angel  still 
Hath  not  his  trust  forsaken. 

And  well  do  time  and  place  befit  my  mood; 
Beneath  the  arms 

Of  this  embracing  wood  a  good  man  made 
His  home,  like  Abraham  resting  in  the  shade 
Of  Manure's  ioneiy  palms. 

Here,  rich  with  autumn  gifts  of  countless  j 

years, 

The  virgin  soil 

Turned  from  the  share  he  guided,  and  in  rain 
And  summer  sunshine  throve  the  fruits  and 
grain 

Which  blessed  his  honest  toil. 


In  the  revival  of  interest  in  colonial  ar- 
cliitecture  Chalkley  Hall  merits  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  artist  as  well  as  the  histor- 
ian.  It  is  a  fine  old  example  of  domestic 
architecture  in  its  most  dignified  expres¬ 
sion. 

The  pedestrian  who  discovers  by  acci¬ 
dent  the  great  square  house,  painted  yel¬ 
low,  with  green  latticed  windows,  and  the 
picturesque  wing  of  stone,  always  in¬ 
dulges  in  exclamations  of  surprise  and 
pleasure  at  this  beautiful  relic  of  old  sub¬ 
urban  Philadelphia.  The  hall  is  ap¬ 
proached  by  level  walks  leading  between 

% 


Here,  from  his  voyages  on  the  stormy  seas, 
Weary  and  worn, 

He  came  to  meet  his  children  and  to  bless 

The  Giver  of  all  good  in  thankfulness 
And  praise  for  his  return. 

And  here  his  neighbors  gathered  in  to  greet 
Their  friend  again. 

Safe  from  the  waves  and  the  destroying 

gales, 

Which  reap  untimely  green  Bermuda’s  vales, 
And  vex  the  Carib  main. 

To  hear  the  good  man  tell  of  simple  truth, 
Sown  in  an  hour 

Of  weakness  in  some  far-off  Indian  isle. 

From  the  parched  bosom  of  a  barren  soil, 
Raised  up  in  life  and  power. 


TJf  /' 
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A  CERTAIN  BRICK  MESSUAGE  OR  TENEMENT.1 


How  at  those  gatherings  in  Barbadian  vales, 
A  tendering  love 

Came  o'er  him  like  the  gentle  rain  from 
heaven. 

And  words  of  fitness  to  his  lips  were  given, 
And  strength  as  from  above. 


How  the  sad  captive  listened  to  the  Word, 
Until  his  chain 

i  Grew  lighter,  and  his  wounded  spirit  felt 
:  The  healing  balm  of  consolation  melt 
Upon  its  life-long  pain: 


How  the  armed  warrior  sat  him  down  to 
hear 

Of  Peace  and  Truth, 

And  the  proud  ruler  and  his  Creole  dame. 
Jeweled  and  gorgeous  in  her  beauty,  came, 
And  fair  and  bright-eyed  youth. 


O,  far  away  beneath  New  England’s  sky, 
Even  -when  a  boy, 

Following  my  plough  by  Merrimack's  green 
shore. 

His  simple  record  I  have  pondered  o’er 
With  deep  and  quiet  joy. 


And  hence  this  scene,  in  sunset  glory  warm— 
Its  woods  around, 

Its  still  stream  winding  on  in  light  and 
shade, 

Its  soft,  green  meadows  and  its  upland 
glade— 

To  me  is  holy  ground. 


And  dearer  far  than  haunts  where  Genius 
keeps 

H's  vigils  still; 

Than  that  where  Avon's  son  of  song  is  laid 
Or  Vaucluse  hallowed  by  its  Petrarch's 
shade, 

.  ,  Or  Vigil’s  laureled  hill. 


V 


To  the  gray  walls  of  fallen  Paraclete, 

To  Juliet’s  urn, 

Fair  Arno  and  Sorrento's  orange-grove, 
Where  Tasso  sang,  let  young  Romance  and 
Love 

Like  brother  pilgrims  turn. 


But  here  a  deeper  and  serener  charm 
To  all  is  given; 

And  blessed  memories  of  the  faithful  dead 
O  er  wood  and  vale  and  meadow-stream 
have  shed 

The  holy  hues  of  heaven! 


But  where  once  the  brooding  quiet  muf¬ 
fled  every  pulse  of  modern  life,  now  the 
whistle  and  rumble  of  the  locomotive, 
the  jarring  noise  of  the  factory,  “the  low, 
hoarse  hum  of  traffic.”  disturb  its  rural 
solitude.  The  tide  of  the  “close,  dark 
city  has  crept  stealthily,  relentlessly  on, 
until  it  laps  the  very  borders  of  the  once 
Arcadian  retreat. 


From, . . : 

MjAlk . 

Date,  £  c  c . ? . ' 
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Many  Old-Time  Features  Yield 
to  the  March  of  Im¬ 


provement. 


A  PICTURESQUE  SECTION. 


An  Ancient  Borough  with  Colonial 
Ruins,  Old  Churches,  Quaint  Houses 
and  Trees  of  Revolution¬ 
ary  Planting, 


The  cluster  of  historic  memories,  al¬ 
ways  associated  with  Frankford,  is 
gradually  disappearing  before  the  march 
of  modern  improvement  in  that  section, 
a  section  notable  In  the  possession  of 
Its  colonial  inns,  its  old  churches.  Its 
quaint  houses  and  its  proud  and  solid 
citizenship,  which  has  given  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  some  of  its  best  men. 

When  the  “Frankford  dummies”  ceased 
to  be  a  feature  of  motive  power  for  pas-  | 
eenger  traffic  between  Kensington  Depot 
and  the  quaint  old  Frankford  terminus 
at  Orthodox  Street,  and  when  these  re¬ 
minders  of  by-gone  days  were  no  longer  | 
busily  puffing  up  and  down  “Frankford 
Road,"  then  the  old  fashioned  inhabitant 
was  ready  to  admit  that  “things  had 
changed  some”  as  he  watched  the  trolley 
cars  move  swiftly  up  and  down  the  main 
thoroughfare  and  bring  Market  Street 
twenty  minutes  nearer  to  old  Frankford  J 
than  It  had  ever  been  before. 

Frankford  Is  a  proud  section  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  even  though  she  has  relinquished 
the  greater  part  of  her  territory  in  the 
cause  of  the  city’s  greatness.  Time  was- 
and  not  far  distant,  either— when  Frank- 
ford  was  the  center  and  most  important 
part  of  nearly  one-third  the  entire  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  This  I 
was  the  old  Twenty-third  Ward,  and  it 
iot  long  since  boasted  the  area  of  over 
'  orty  square  miles — a  big  city  In  itself, 
n  those  days  Frankford  was,  so  to 
peak,  the  capital  of  the  Twenty-third 
Ward,  and  a  very  Important  center  It 
was,  too.  Not  that  her  old  importance 
has  diminished  at  all,  but  with  a  marvel¬ 
ous  growth  of  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  city  came  the  necessity  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  new  wards  and  the  spreading 
territory  of  the  Twenty-third  was  con¬ 
solidated.  Frankford  has  arisen  out  of 
this  consolidation  prouder  than  ever. 
Every  inch  of  the  old  Frankford  Is  now 
Included  in  the  Twenty-third  Ward. 
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IITY  JN  ITSELF. 


The  progress  of  later-day  ideas  in 
business  and  building  has  deprived 
Frankford  of  some  of  its  old  pictur¬ 
esqueness,  but  In  all  essential  character¬ 
istics  it  Is  the  same,  with  its  own  news¬ 
papers,  Its  own  theatre,  its  own  Masonic 
Temple,  and  with  many  other  features 
still  Its  own  that  will  always  mark 
Frankford  as  a  distinct  entity.  There 
are  the  solid  old  buildings,  many  of 
which  have  stood  for  over  a  century, 
their  staunch  walls  still  furnishing  the 
strength  for  the  rising  of  new  exteriors 
and  interiors;  the  fine  old  trees,  the 
leaves  of  many  of  which  have  fallen 
In  the  Autumns  of  Revolutionary  times 
and  blossomed  with  the  Spring  of 
iA-merican  independence.  Her  inns  are 
called  by  the  old  names  that  had  made 
them  landmarks,  and  her  old  residents 
can  point  with  just  pride  to  family  trees 
tnany  years  older  than  the  century.  Al¬ 
together,  Frankford  Is  a  section  of  big 
Philadelphia  that  other  Philadelphians 
should  be  very  proud  of.  The  people  of 
Frankford  display  an  Intense  pride  in 
their  town  and  there  are  few  among  the 
28,000  souls  that  claim  Frankford  as 
“home”  who  do  not  think  it  is  the  place 
of '’all  places.  Even  the  children  are 
taught  from  the  cradle  that  Frankford  Is 
not  very  far  from  Heaven,  and  It  is 
this  civic  pride  of  her  people  that  has  I 
helped  to  make  Frankford  a  noted  lo-  | 
cality. 

Frankford  covers  now  a  territory 
something  like  four  square  miles,  and 
there  Is  plenty  of  room  in  Frankford 
for  the  28,000  people  who  reside  within 
these  precincts.  Although  modern  im¬ 
provements  have  destroyed  some  of  the 
old  picturesqueness  of  Frankford,  there 
are  still  enough  reminders  of  bygone 
days  to  prove  that  the  old-time  reputa¬ 
tion  the  section  enjoyed  was  not  unde-  l 
served.  There  are  still  many  quaint  resi¬ 
dences  and  interesting  landmarks  to 
entitle  Frankford  to  the  consideration 
of  the  person  who  likes  the  memory  . 
of  old  things. 

IN  OLDEN  TIMES. 

In  the  olden  time  Frankford  was  fa¬ 
mous  the  country  round  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  provided  by  her  inns,  and  many 
of  the  noted  personages  of  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  days  have  congregated 
around  the  blazing  wood-fires  of  the 
Old  Cross  Keys  Hotel,  or  supped  at  the 
board  of  the  Jolly  Post,  or  drank  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  rich,  old  wine  from  the  cellar  of 
the  Old  Fiss  Tavern,  or  put  up  their 
horses  at  the  Seven  Stars.  All  these, 
with  their  time-stained  stone  walls  are 
still  doing  their  duty  in  entertaining 
the  hungry  and  thirsty  traveler. 

Frankford  can  lay  some  claim  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  for  it  is  related  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  drew  up  a  rough  draft  of  the 
precious  document  on  the  grounds  of 
the  old  Womrath  Mansion  while  in  the 
retirement  of  a  Summer  house  on  the 
grounds.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
the  renowned  statesman  who  was  the  ; 
third  President  of  the  United  States  ; 
was  quite  fond  of  visiting  his  friends  In 
Frankford  and  finding  entertainment  in 
the  house  of  the  Womrath’s,  which,  as  j 
local  history  relates,  was  considered  a 
headquarters  for  some  of  the  most 

prominent  men  of  the  day. 
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"The"" Old  Cross  Keys,”  the  hostelry 
at  the  corner  of  Frankford  Avenue  and 
Kuan  Streets,  was  one  of  the  best  known 
of  the  Colonial  inns.  It  is  now  nearly 
150  years  old,  having  been  built  in  1751. 
It  withstood  the  storms  of  all  seasons 
from  that  time  until  a  few  years  ago 
when  it  was  removed  to  enable  the  city 
to  open  Ruan  Street  through  to  Frank¬ 
ford  Avenue,  the  thoroughfare  known  in 
Revolutionary  times  as  the  “'King’s 
Highway.” 

The  ground  upon  which  the  old  inn 
stood  was  originally  sold  by  William 
Penn  to  Thomas  Fairman,  the  owner  of 
the  Fairman  mansion,  which  stood  with¬ 
in  the  shadow  of  the  historic  elm  tree 
under  which  the  founder  of  the  Keystone 
State  made  his  unwritten  treaty  with 
the  Indians  in  October,  1682.  The  first 
owner  of  the  old  inn  property  was  Yea- 
mans  Paul,  who  came  into  its  posses¬ 
sion  in  December,  1750.  During  the 
Colonial  period  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
mail  coaches  running  between  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  New  York  to  stop  at  the  Cross 
Keys  Inn,  which  became  famous  the 
country  round  for  the  gatherings  of  the 
country  folk.  During  the  Revolution  it 
was  brought,  into  still  further  promi-  j 
nence  as  the  rendezvous  of  both  Co- 
Hlonlal  and  British  officers.  The  inn  was  ' 
H built  of  rough  stone,  dashed  with  mor¬ 
tar  and  painted  yellow.  It  had  three 
stories  and  dormer  windows,  with  a 
porch  running  along  the  entire  front.  It 
stood  some  distance  back  from  the  road-  J 
way  and  the  inn  took  its  name  from  a 
Quaint  swinging  sign  of  two  large  wood¬ 
en  keys,  which  were  crossed  and  repre¬ 
sented  the  title  of  the  hotel.  These  keys 
are  In  the  possession  of  the  present  pro¬ 
prietor,  Robert  Barnett. 

In  1819  John  Rice  was  the  proprietor 
and  after  his  death  his  widow,  Catha¬ 
rine,  kept  the  place  for  years.  In  1867 
Ygnacia  Tolon,  Spaniard,  who  married 
the  daughter,  Ellen,  of  John  and  Catha¬ 
rine  Rice,  became  possessor  of  the  inn, 
and  in  1874  he  sold  the  property  to  James 
C.  McFarland,  who  is  the  owner  at  the 
present  time. 


INN  TRADITIONS. 

There  are  many  interesting  traditions 
In  connection  with  the  “‘Old  Cross  Ke-s.” 
It  is  said  that  General  George  Wash¬ 
ington  on  one  occasion,  while  riding 
along  with  several  of  his  staff,  dismount¬ 
ed  and  sought  rest  within  the  hospitable 
walls  of  the  old  inn,  and  as  the  story 
goes  th<»  immortal  commander  of  the 
Revolutionary  armies  partook  of  a 
poultry  dinner,  as  only  a  hungry  man 
can,  and  washed  it  down  with  a.  bottle 
of  rare  old  wine  from  the  cellar  of  the 
“Keys,”  which  was  noted  for  the  quality 
of  Its  liquors.  During  the  log  cabin- 
hard  cider  campaign  of  1840,  political 
discussions  took  place  in  front  of  the 
inn.  Like  all  places  of  its  kind,  there 
was  the  proverbial  well,  with  an  inex- 
'  haustible  supply  of  pure,  clear  water 
always  on  hand  to  quench  the  thirst  of 
man  and  beast. 

The  oldest  hostelry  of  Frankford  is  the 
.  j  y^Post-”  14  stands  on  the  west 
side  of  Frankford  Avenue,  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  above  Orthodox  Street,  and  has 
!  been  known  for  over  a  century  and  a 
:  naif  by  the  name  given  above.  It,  too, 
has  been  a  famous  bit  of  property.  It 
was  part  of  a  tract  of  750  acres  deeded 
by  William  Penn  in  1680  to  Henry 
Waddy,  and  was  known  as  Waddv’s 
Grange.  By  the  will  of  Mr.  Waddy  It 
passed  into  the  hands  of  his  daughter 
and  successively  became  the  property  of 
Robert  Adams— for  whom  Adams  Street, 
in  Frankford,  Is  named,— John  Worrell, 
who  devised  that  portion  of  It  upon 
which  the  Jolly  Post  stood  to  his  son, 
Isaiah  Worrell;  Joseph  Thornhill,  John 
Papley,  Dr.  Enoch  Edwards,  George 
Webster,  Jacob  Coats  and  Caroline 
Comly,  by  whom  it  was  willed  to  her 
surviving  children,  the  great-grandchil¬ 
dren  of  General  Isaiah  Worrell,  of  Revo¬ 


lutionary  fame. 

During  the  period  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
j  tion,  while  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the 
!  residents  of  Oxford  Township  were  fully 
aroused,  the  barroom  of  the  Jolly  Post 
was  the  scene  of  frequent  gatherings  and 
warm  discussions  between  the  liberty- 
loving  colonists  and  the  Tories.  All 
through  the  war,  as  the  fortunes  of  the 
colonists  fluctuated,  when  the  British 
army  occupied  the  city  of  Philadelphia; 
when  the  Battle  of  Germantown  was 
fought;  when  many  companies  of  both 
British  and  Colonial  soldiers  marched 
through  the  village,  and  during  the 
long,  hard  Winter  months  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington  and  his  army  en¬ 
dured  the  sufferings  of  Valley  Forge, 
the  Jolly  Post  was  a  center  of 
information  and  discussion.  The#proud- 
est  day  In  the  history  of  the  Jolly 
Post  and  of  Frankford,  too,  for  that 
matter,  was  when  General  Washington, 
as  the  commander-ln-chief  of  the 
armies  of  the  new  Republic,  on  his  way  | 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  stopped 
for  rest  and  food  at  the  Post.  In  later 
years  an  attempt  was  made  to  change 
the  name  of  the  hotel  to  “'Washington’s  j 
Headquarters,”  but  the  sentiment  in : 
favor  of  retaining  the  original  title  was  j 
too  strong. 

TRAGEDY  AS  WELL  AS  JOLLITY.  L 

There  are  some  good  old  stories  *-old 
about  the  inn  and  its  surroundings.  One 
of  them  is  that  George  Webster,  who 
took  the  place  in  1807,  gave  the  Frank-  I 
ford  Fire  Company  the  comer  of  the 
property  at  Orthodox  Street  and  the  turn-  ; 
pike  for  a  fire  house,  and  in  1817  they  j 
voted  to  pay  him  twenty-five  cents  a  ; 
year  rent  for  the  ground  upon  which  the 
engine  house  stood.  During  the  days  of  j 
the  old  cavalry  companies  they  met  for  j 
drill  in  the  yard  of  the  inn. 

Tragedy  has  been  witnessed  at  the 
Jolly  Post  as  well.  It  is  related  that  in 
1815  Lieutenant  Richard  Smith  shot  Cap-  I 
tain  ohn  Carson  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  for  - 
alleged  attentions  to  his  wife.  The 
counle,  strangely  enough,  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  in  the  parlor  ol  the  hotel,  and  .heir1 
honeymoon  ended  in  strife  and  blood  in 
the  same  place  because  of  the  insane 
jealousy  of  the  young  husband.  Again, 
during  the  time  of  the  Native  American 
riots,  in  1S44,  the  troop  of  which  the 
landlord,  Stephen  C.  Paul,  was  lieuten- ' 
ant,  drilled  in  front  of  the  hotel  and 
started  from  there  to  assist  In  quelling 
the  unlawful  proceedings  of  the  mob. 

Local  history  also  relates  that  upon 
the  spacious  porches  of  the  Jolly  Post 
many  eloquent  orators  have  held  forth 
from  time  to  time  upon  all  sorts  of 
themes.  For  twenty  years,  from  1873, 
the  famous  old  Jolly  Post  was  without 
a  tenant,  and  the  old  place  seemed  to 
crumble  away,  like  the  memories  of  the 
famous  times  of  which  it  had  long  stood 
a  witness.  But  in  1893  Edwin  Forrest  : 
Smith  was  granted  a  hotel  license  and 
set  about  putting  the  building  in  repair, 
and  for  many  years  more  the  Jolly  Post 
seems  equipped  to  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended. 

The  history  of  the  old  Fiss  Hotel  and 
the  Seven  Stars  Hostelry  Is  largely  writ¬ 
ten  upon  the  same  lines  as  is  that  of 
their  more  noted  predecessors.  They 
have  been  poular  road  houses  and  the  | 
Fiss  Hotel  was  for  a  long  time  one  of 
the  best  known  stopping  places  on  the  i 
run  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York  1 
in  the  old  coach  days. 

The  old  Womrath  mansion  was  one  of 
the  landmarks  of  Frankford.  On  the 
property  occupied  by  it  the  Summer 
house  stood  in  which  Jefferson  is  said  to 
have  made  a  draft  of  the  Declaration  of 
|  Independence.  • 

LANDMARKS  AND  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  property  of  the  Wlster  brothers, 
both  now  dead,  stands  on  the  old  Oxford 
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Pike,  above  Lieper  Street.  Wright’s  In¬ 
stitute. is  another  of  the  well-known  and 
time-honored  buildings  of  Frankford.  It 
stands  at  Unity  and  Franklin  Streets, 
and  is  used  at  the  present  time  for  a 
number  of  useful  public  purposes. 

Frankford  boasts  her  own  newspapers 
and  there  are  five  of  these  flourishing 
journals  within  the  precincts  of  the 
ward  They  are  all  weekly  editions,  so 
that  the  people  of  the  district  feel  the 
need  of  “The  Press”  and  other  dailies, 
but  the  local  papers  of  Frankford  fill  a 
very  important  part  of  life  there,  and 
they  wield  considerable  influence  among 
the  residents.  They  are  “The  Ga¬ 
zette,”  edited  by  James  France;  “The 
Herald,”  edited  by  W.  W.  Axe;  “The 
Gleaner,”  edited  by  George  W.  Henry; 
“The  Despatch,”  edited  by  Thomas 
Foulkrod,  and  “The  Register,”  edited  bv 
Harry  Donat — a  list  that  reflects  credit 
upon  the  intelligence  of  the  28,000  people-" 
that  support  them. 

Frankford  is  a  large  manufacturing 
center,  and  a  goodly  proportion  of  its 
people  find  employment  within  the 
bounds  of  the  ward  they  live  in.  There 
are  all  manner  of  industries  there,  and 
the  finished  products  of  the  district  add 
not  a  little  to  the  reputation  that  Phila¬ 
delphia  enjoys  as  one  of  the  leading 
manufacturing  cities  of  the  world. 

Like  the  other  outlying  districts, 
Frankford  is  within  easy  access  of  the 
center  of  the  city,  because  of  the  steam 
railway  and  trolley  facilities.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Leading  Railroads  run  be¬ 
tween  Frankford  and  the  center  of  the 
city.  The  Pennsylvania,  until  recently, 
was  the  only  steam  railroad,  but  the 
Reading  recently  built  their  Frankford 
branch,  and  now  the  residents  have  the 
choice  of  two  lines. 

ITS  CITIZENSHIP. 

The  solidity  of  its  citizenship  has  for 
generations  been  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  Frankford’s  pride.  Not  only  have  ihe 
men  of  this  section  conducted  the  affairs 
of  their  own  district  in  a  manner  highly 
creditable  to  themselves,  but  among 
Frankford’s  citizens  there  have  bee: 
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‘many  who  have  served  the  munlcipa 
in  responsible  public  positions. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  a  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  industrial  establishments  in 
Frankford  are  owned  and  operated  by 
residents  of  the  Twenty-third  Ward,  and 
in  selecting  their  employees  the  operators 
usually  give  the  preference  to  people 
living  in  Frankford,  so  that  a  very  large, 
portion  of  wage  earners'  money  is  dis¬ 
tributed  among  Frankford  merchants, 
and  circulates  almost  exclusively  in  the 
district.  Frankford  people  are  clannish 
to  a  degree,  and  this  tendency  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  matter  of  local  pride  with 
them. 

There  is  no  better  policed  section  in 
Philadelphia  than  Frankford,  as  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  District  Station  House  was  for  a 
long  time  noted  in  police  circles  as  the 
first  of  the  new  "model”  station  houses 
built  by  the  city,  and  commenced  under 
the  term  of  Mayor  Smith.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  comfort  of  policemen  and 
prisoners  are  complete.  Frankford  was 
the  first  district  chosen  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  experiment  with  the  mounted 
police  Lieutenant  Dungan  was  then  in 
command  and  they  were  the  days  w-hen 
Frankford’s  district  included  Taconv, 
Bridesburg,  Holmesburg,  Collegeville, 
Torresdale,  Byberry,  Somerton,  Bustle- 
ton  Lansdale,  Fox  Chase,  Crescentville 
and  Cedar  Grove.  The  encouraging  re¬ 
sults  gained  from  the  use  of  mounted 
police  in  Frankford  were  largely  instru¬ 
mental  In  inducing  the  department  to 
extend  the  system,  which  is  to-day  such 
a  useful  branch  of  the  service  ot  public  j 
safetv.  I 

Lieutenant  Albert  Hanson  is  now  the  , 
commander  of  Frankford’s  policemen. .He  | 
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has  been  In  the  service  for  seventeen  | 
years  and  succeeded  Lieutenant  Dungan.  | 
He  is  a  member  of  nearly  all  the  secret  , 
orders  represented  in  Frankford.  The- 
sergeants  of  the  Frankford  District  are 
William  A.  Ashton,  Adam  Fink,  Charles  ] 
B.  Shalcross,  Malcolm  Murray,  John¬ 
athan  Wells,  Charles  S.  Clarke  and 
George  W.  Smith.  There  is  a  well- 
equipped  patrol  service  in  connection 
with  the  station  house,  and  there  is  a 
force  of  forty-five  regular  officers  tor 
street  duty,  not  counting  patrol  men 
and  substitutes. 

SOME  PERSONALS. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  Frank¬ 
ford’s  solid  citizens  is  Richardson  L. 
Wright,  for  so  many  years  the  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  from  the 
Twenty-third  Ward.  The  cause  of  edu¬ 
cation  has  hdfc  no  better  advocate  than 
Mr.  Wright,  who  is  one  of  the  finest 
representatives  of  the  "old  school”  gen¬ 
tleman.  He  is  as  thoroughly  identified 
with  Frankford  life  as  any  of  its  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  has  Frankford’s  history,  at 
his  fingers’  ends.  . 

Dr.  Ephriam  F.  Leak  is  another  of 
Frankford’s  historians,  as  well  as  one  ot 
the  oldest  professional  men  resident 
th&r©. 

William  W.  Foulkrod  is  one  of  the 
leaders  of  public  spirit  in  Frankford  as 
well  as  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
welfare  of  the  Philadelphia  Traders’ 
League,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
organizers.  Mr.  Foulkrod  is  also  one  of 
the  most  active  men  in  the  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Club. 

Benjamin  and  Harvey  Rowland  have 
been  identified  with  the  business  and 
growth  of  Frankford  since  their  boyhood 
and  have  always  taken  an  active  part  in 
its  local  affairs. 

ohn  Blood,  one  of  the  solid  residents 
of  Frankford,  was  the  original  chairman 
of  the  Textile  Manufacturers’  Protective 
Association,  from  which  originated  the 
Manufacturers'  Club. 

John  Cocker  Is  one  of  the  leading  Dem¬ 
ocrats  of  Frankford  and  is  active  in  the 
interests  of  his  party. 

William  B.  Horrocks  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  landowners  of  northeastern 
Philadelphia,  and  his  handsome  residence 
on  Arrott  Street  is  one  of  the  attractions 
of  the  Twenty-third  Ward.  {Je  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  oldest  of  Frankford’s 
families. 

James  Wolstencroft  and  William  Wol- 
stencroft  are  known  as  the  best  pigeon 
shots  in  Frankford.  In  fact,  their  repu¬ 
tation  as  sportsmen  extends  over  a  larger 
part  of  the  country,  and  there  is  rarely 
a  meet  of  national  importance  that  the 
Wolsten crofts  are  not  represented. 

Richard  and  Joshua  Garsed  became 
prominent  in  Frankford  through  their 
position  in  the  great  struggle  between 
the  textile  workers  and  the  manufac¬ 
turers  in  1SS6  and  1SS7. 

Dr.  R.  Bruce  Burns  has  frequently 
been  a  delegate  to  State  and  city  con¬ 
ventions.  He  is  an  ardent  Republican 
|  and  high  in  the  councils  of  the  party 
in  his  district. 

!  Dr.  George  Hale  is  one  of  the  leaders 
!  among  the  Masonic  fraternity  in  the 
i  section  and  has  always  been  a  prime 
mover  in  any  project  looking  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  district. 

J.  H.  Horrocks  was  formerly  a  mem- 
i  ber  of  Common  Council. 

Frankford  is  represented  in  Select 
Council  by  J.  Emory  Byram,  who  is  a 
hard  political  worker,  and  in  the  lower 
:  chamber  of  the  city’s  legislature  by 
Jonathan  Haertter  and  James  Wil- 
j  stencroft. 

The  school  board  of  the  district  ln- 
'  eludes  a  list  of  men  who  have  always 
taken  great  pride  in  the  standing  of 
Frankford’s  schools  as  they  have  always 
ably  seconded  the  efforts  Tf  Richardson 
L.  Wright  to  maintain  the  highest  ef¬ 
ficiency  among  the  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents.  The  board  includes  Franklin  Smed- 
ley,  as  president;  William  W.  Axe,  secre¬ 
tary;  Plarvey  Roland.  William  H.  Hunt¬ 
er,  Mathias  Coats,  Theodore  M.  Wilson. 
Edward  S.  Thorp,  John  Shallcross,  James 
P.  Deal,  Thomas  Creighton,  Michael 
Quirk  and  Franklin  D.  Brown. 
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MTI-TWO  YEARS  OLD. 


ANNIVERSARY  SERVICES  AT  UNION 
M.  E.  CHURCH,  WALLINGFORD. 


Sermon  by  the  Kev.  Charles  W.  Burnley, 
of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Conference- 
History  of  the  Church. 


[SPECIAL  TO  THE  PUBLIC  LEDGER.  1 

Wallingford,  Pa.,  Dec.  8.— The  82d  an- 
niversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Unioni 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  this  place  was 
observed  to-day.  The  little  church  is  pleas-, 
antly  situated  on  rising  ground,  about  a  mile 
south  of  Wallingford  Station.  The  present 
building  was  erected  near  the  site  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  structure  about  seven  years  ago,  under 
the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  and  various  improvements  have  been 
made  under  the  charge  of  the  present  Pastor. 
Special  services  were  held  morning  and  even¬ 
ing,  and  there  was  a  crowded  congregation 
on  both  occasions. 

The  morning  sermon  was  preached  by  tha 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Burnley,  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Conference,  and  addresses  were 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  AT  WALLING¬ 
FORD. 

also  delivered  by  the  Rev.  John  W.  Miles 
Pastor  of  the  church,  and  John  L.  Grim  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Miles,  in  speaking  of  tha 
foundation  of  the  church,  said  that  it  was 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Methodist  churches 
n  Delaware  county,  the  only  three  older  be¬ 
ing  those  of  Radnor,  1780;  Mount  Hope,  1807 
and  SLony  Bank,  1810.  He  recalled  a  remark 
made  by  a  resident  of  Radnor  when  the  first 
church  was  built  in  that  place,  to  the  effect 
that  Methodism  was  not  a  movement  that 
was  likely  to  last,  and  he  contrasted  that  say¬ 


ing  with  the  success  ot  the  Methodist _ 

at  the  present  day.  Hp  then  referred  to 
increasing  membership' of  Union  Church,  and 
predicted  a  successful  future  for  the  work. 

John  L.  Grim,  a  former  member  of  tha 
congregation,  gave  a  history  of  the  building. 
He  said;  . 

“Union  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
organized  in  1812,  and  ;on  January  28,  1813,  a 
lot  containing  half  an  acre  was  purchased. 
Among  the  original  trustees  were  William 
Palmer,  of  Aston;  Edward  Levis,  William 
Coffman,  Christopher  Snyder  and  Rudolph 
Fimple,  of  Springfield,  and  John  Esrey  and! 
Casper  Coffman,  of  Nether  Providence.  The 
memory  of  many  of  the  Pastors  of  the  church 
is  still  warmly  remembered,  and  it  will  be 
long  before  such  names  as  those  of  Ignatius 
T.  Cooper  and  E.  I.  D.  Pepper  are  forgot¬ 
ten  in  the  district. 

“As  achild  I  well  remember  the  old  church 
with  its  straight-back  pews,  and  how  the 
men  sat  on  one  side  of  the  floor  and  the 
women  on  the  other,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Quakers.  It  often  seems  to  me  that  in  those 
old  times  people  were  more  in  earnest  than 
they  are  now  and  thought  less  of  worldly 
things.  The  good  people  used  to  shout  their 
hallelujahs  in  that  old  building  .till  they 
fairly  made  the  windows  rattle.  ’  ’ 

The  Rev.  Charles  W.  Burnley  prefaced  hia 
sermon  with  personal  recollections  of  work 
on  Methodist  circuits  in  pioneer  districts. 
The  Wallingford  Church  was  originally  on 
the  T  illage.  Green  circuit,  and  he  represented 
its  early  history  by  picturing  scenes  in  the 
mountain  districts.  He  mentioned  several 
cases  of  farming  folk  walking  eight  or  ten 
miles  to  church  and  back  again  in  order  to" 
attend  a  religious  service.  Taking  his  text 
from  I  Corinthians,  xv,  10,  “By  the  grace  of 
God  I  am  what  I  am,  ”  he  said  in  part: 

“This  short  verse  calls  our  attention  to 
three  things  regarding  the  life  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  namely,  that  which  he  had  been;  that! 
which  he  became,  and  the  reason  of  the 
change  in  his  life.  He-was  brought#  up  by 
Jewish  parents— a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews— 
and  was  carefully  educated  and  trained  in  all 
ihe  Jewish  customs  and  laws.  The  success 
and  advancement  of  the  Jewish  Church  thus 
became  a  matter  of  paramount  importance' 
in  his  eyes, and  he  was  only  doing  what  lie 
believed  to  be  his  duty  in  striving  to  crush 
Christianity  when  it  threatened  to  endanger 
the  position  of  the  Hebrew  religion. 

‘  ‘When  we  think  of  Paul  encouraging  the 
mob  to  stone  the  martyr  Stephen,  it  is  per¬ 
haps  difficult  to  understand  how  such  a  man 
could  have  been  sincere  in  thinking  that  he 
was  serving  God  in  that  manner,  but  we  must! 
remember  that  his  heart  had  not  yet  been 
touched,  and  that  up  to  that  time' he  had 
probably  never  raised  a  humble  prayer  to  his 
Maker  asking  for  Divine'  guidance  for  hi3i 
actions. 

“The  grace  of  God  wrought  a  wonderful 
change  in  him.  In  place  of  being  a  man 
whose  hands  had  been  stained  with  blood, 
bis  whole  being  was  transformed  into  uni¬ 
versal  love  and  tender  compassion.  And  the 
same  power  of  God  will  do  similar  tilings  for 
us,  if  we  are  only  willing.  There  are  some 
who  are  inclined  to  wish  that  they  had  lived 
in  those  favored  days,  and  had  enjoyed  the 
spiritual  communion  that  was  the  privilege 
of  Paul,  or  had  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  Master  in  bodily  form,  but  they  should 
remember  that  the  Rather  does  not  change, 
and  that  equal  faith  will  bring  equivalent 
blessings  now.  ’ r 

During  the  evening  an  Epworth  service  was 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  William  Garnett,  and 
a  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  W.  P. 
Ellingsworth,  a  former  Pastor  of  the  church. 
The  address  was  followed  by  a  prayer  and 
revival  service  under  the  direction  of  the 
Pastor  of  the  Church. 
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